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PREFACE. 



" ITALY," observes Dean Berkley, in a letter 
to Pope, " is such an exhausted subject, that, I 
dare say, you would easily forgive my saying 
nothmg about it." If such a remark was ap- 
plicable in 1717, how much more must it be so 
now, when, as d'Israeli expresses it, " Travels 
and Voyages have become a class of literature so 
fashionable, that we begin to dread the arrival of 
certain persons from the Continent!" but more 
especially from Italy. 

That a country so celebrated both in ancient 
and modem times, a country equally attractive 
to the antiquary, the painter, and the poet, would 
meet with many willing to undertake the task of 
describing it, rather than able to execute it pro- 
perly, might well have been imagined. That 
some would fail from mere carelessness and inat- 
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tention, and others from a too great fear of imi- 
tation, might also be expected. To the first ad- 
ventm*ers, the very novelty of the subject would 
be sufiicient to insure success, without much 
depth of observation or accuracy of description; 
while later writers, too studious of avoiding repe- 
tition, would seek to recommend by paradoxical 
assertion, and the artificial embellishments of 
style, that which no longer possessed the grace 
of novelty. Accordingly, though of late years 
scarcely any one has ventured upon the task, 
without first apolc^zing, like Dean Berkley, for 
attempting to do what had so often been attempt- 
ed before, each succeeding tourist seems to have 
been more disposed to carp at the observations of 
his predecessors than to turn them to accomit; 
while, scared at the bugbear of plagiarism, not a 
few have occasionally &IIen into the most ludi- 
crous inconsistencies. 

Hence it sometimes happens that the very mul- 
tiplicity of works upon a ^ven subject affords a 
plausible pretest for the addition of another. 
When once such works become so numerous, that 
they can neither all be collected without much 
waste of money, nor all read without much waste 
of time, nor reconciled with each other when read ; 
then a question arises, whether a condensation of 
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their contents might not be advisable. And, in- 
deed, as regards Italy, any one who should be dis- 
posed to abide by the decision of travel-writers 
themselves would be apt to think the question 
answered in the affirmative — so frequently have 
succeeding tourists taken the liberty of depreciat- 
ing the labours of their predecessors. 

Eustace's book, as one of the earliest and most 
voluminous that has appeared upon the subject 
during the present century, though applauded at 
first, has of late years been exposed to a larger 
shore of censure than any other; indeed — not- 
withstanding its " cloggy and cumbrous" style, 
notwithstanding its admitted verbiage — a larger 
share than it deserves. In the Notes to the Fourth 
Canto of Childe Harold, its author has been char- 
acterized aa " one of the most inaccurate and un- 
satisfactory writers that have in our times attained 
a temporary reputation," and as " very seldom to 
be trusted, even when he speaks of objects which 
he must be presumed to have seen. His errors, 
(continues the writer of the note), from the simple 
exa^eration to the downright mistatement, are 
so frequent as to induce a suspicion that he had 
either never visited the spots described, or had 
trusted to the fidelity of former writers. Indeed, 
the Classical Tour has every characteristic of a 
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mere compilation of former notices, strung toge- 
ther upon a very slender thread of personal obser- 
vation, and swelled out by those decorations which 
are so easily supplied by a systematic adoption of 
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" antigallican philippics;" — mindful of the pro- 
verb, that it is possible to overcharge with shadow 
even the portrut of a fiend: — 

Poi quel pio7erbio del DiaToto e veio, 
Che non e come si dipigne aero. 

No such defects as those above mentioned can 
be imputed to Forsyth, whose book deservedly 
passes for the best that has yet appeared on the 
subject of Italy, whether we take into considera- 
tion the depth and originality of the remarks, or 
the terseness and nervousness of the language. 
In a more recent work, however, iutitled ** Two 
Hundred and Nine Days; or, the Journal of a 
Traveller on the Continent," indited by a Mr. 
Thomas Jefierson Hogg — a work, to say the least 
of it, as shallow as it is flippant — we find the 
following character of Forsyth's performance. 
"We took Forsyth with us to Psestum; I was 
disappointed, when I first read this book, which, 
like many of the works of his countrymen, has 
been industriously praised and extolled more 
than it deserves; and, in looking over it again, 
I was even less satisfied with it. He certainly 
has the merit of sometimes thinking and speak- 
ing for himself; but the style is clumsy and 
heavy : it is the book of a schoolmaster, not of a 
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gentleman." Thanks to Mr. Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg, we now know what the work of a school- 
master is; but that ingenious personage would 
have laid us under still greater obligations had 
he been pleased to indicate the marks by which 
we might ascertain the work of a gentleman; — 
unless, indeed, we suppose, that, for such marks, 
it was his intention tacitly to refer us to his own 
performance. 

In the opinion of most of those who have made 
the tour of Italy, Mathews ranks next to For- 
syth. It cannot, certainly, be said of his book, 
as it has been justly said by himself with regard 
to Forsyth's, that " it is a mine of original re- 
marks." It professes to be but the " Diary of an 
Invalid ; " to give merely a record of first im- 
pressions; and so admirably has its author per- 
formed his task, that never was the " nihil non 
tetig^t quod non omavit" more strictly applicable 
than in his case; — applicable, indeed, to every 
portion of the book, but most of all to those por- 
tions of it which treat of the different works of 
art ; where he rivals, if he does not even surpass, 
Forsyth himself. And yet it is of this Prince of 
Journalists, that Mr. Conder, the author of the 
" Modem Traveller" — who has recently put forth 
a compilation on Italy — asserts, that " he is never 
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enough in ewnest to be trusted ; and his strange 
caprice and dogmatism, on subjects on which he 
appears to have been profoundly ignorant, ob- 
scure the good feeling and strong sense which 
break out in tome of his observations. He well 
deserves to be read, bat can rarely be cited as 
authority." It would seem that Mr. Conder had 
not himself visited Italy, and that may account 
for his cold appreciation of a work, which — 
Rogers's and Forsyth's always excepted — ^bears 
the stamp of genius more evidently impressed 
upon it, than any other that has been published 
on the same subject during the present century. 

Among the charges brought against Eustace, 
the principal are, as we have seen — the want of 
accuracy — the systematic adoption of all the 
commtm-places of praise, applied to every thing, 
and therefore signifying nothing — and the being 
but a mere compilation of former notices. The 
first of these charges has, in some instances, been 
successfiiUy rebutted in the Editor's Preface to 
the sixth edition of the work ; and, to say the 
truth, most of the specimens of inaccuracy ad- 
duced are not of a very important character. 
In a book of travels, an approximation to ac- 
curacy is all that can be expected; nor are 
Eustace's deviations from it either more fre- 
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quent or more palpable than those of his fellow- 
labourers*. 

The second charge relates to a mere matter of 
taste. Eustace seems to have belonged to that 
school which thinks that " there is more true 
taste in drawing forth one latent beauty, than in 
observing a hundred obvious imperfections." 
And surely, a systematic adoption of the common- 
places of praise is to the full as agreeable, and 
rather more consistent with itself, than the plan 
pursued by Simond. That tourist, to whom 
censure is " as the cloak that he hath upon him, 
and as the girdle that he is alway girded withal," 



* Take the following cuiiouB example from Simood's Travels 
in Italy and Sicily; a work nhich, according to Mr. Conder, 
has " the merit of general, though not infaJlible, accuracy." — 
" Soon after leaving Syracuse (says Simond), and travelling 
over the sands of the sea-shore, we beheld the extensive luins 
of Epipolte; its wails and towers crowning inaccessible heights 
on our left, and its sepulchres, on the face of perpendicular 
rocks, appearing like rows of pigeon-holes. We should have 
liked a nearer view, but it would have taken many horns to 
reach the place and return; and we had a long day's journey 
before ua Epipolee was once a powerful rival of Sy- 
racuse, and Gontuned a numerous population!!" Who could 
have supposed that EpipolK was the most impregnable part of 
that very town of which it is here said to have been the rival — 
the part by which Matcellus entered with his legions on the 
night of Diana's festival? Yet such is ihe fact. 
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b^tates not to condemn the most celebrated of 
Raphael's performances in the Vatican ; and yet 
observes in another place, that " the change in 
Raphael's manner seems to have been as sudden 
as it was complete, uniting the best qualities of the 
best artists, whether contemporary or subsequent 
to him." 

We now come to the third charge brought 
against the Classical Tour — that it is merely 
" a compilation of former notices." What Eus- 
tace is here accused of having done (without any 
proof adduced in support of the charge), that it 
is the professed object of the present work to do. 
It has been observed already, that the very mul- 
tiplicity of works on the subject of Italy affords 
a plausible pretext for a compilation. Such ap- 
pears to have been Mr. Conder's opinion; whose 
performance, justly characterized by himself as 
" a condensation of our knowledge of Italy, 
drawn from the most authentic sources, and re-. 
duced, by a careful collation, to distinctness and 
accuracy," might be thought to supersede the 
necessity of any further attempt. It will be 
found, however, upon an examination of these two 
performances (supposing any one should be willing 
to take the trouble of making the examination) 
that no two works, which treat, in great measure, 
of the same subject, can be more dissimilar. With 
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the exception of a short account of Naples, Mr. 
Gander's book does not touch upon the Two Si- 
cilies; nor, indeed, in that portion of the work 
which refers to Upper and Lower Italy, is the 
plan pursued similar to the one here adopted. 
The first volume of Mr. Conder's performance is 
almost wholly taken up with an account of the 
mountainous districts of Savoy, and the different 
passes of the Alps. The present work, on the 
contrary, ^ves merely a succinct account of the 
Pass of the Mont Cenis and that of the Simplon ; 
the former at the commencement of the compila- 
tion, the latter at its close. Another obvious dif- 
ference between the two performances may here 
be noticed, not, certainly with a view to depre- 
ciate Mr. Conder's work, but merely to shew that 
a single compilation has not aeceBsarily exhausted 
the subject. It is this — that Mr. Conder has 
passed over the contents of the Florentine, Vati- 
can, and Neapolitan museums; all of which are 
here noticed at some length; as might, indeed, 
be inferred from the title page itself. Other very 
material points, which tend to distinguish the two 
compilations from each other, might easily be 
brought forward; but these, it is hoped, will be 
deemed suiHcient. 

In this compilation, besides the works already 
mentioned — Addison's Tour in Italy, Gray's Let- 
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tere, Spence's PolymeUs, Moore'e View of So- 
ciety> &c., Rose's Letters, Burton's Antiquities of 
Rome, Middleton's celebrated Letter from Rome, 
Blunt*a Vestiges, &c.. Sketches of Italy, Rome in 
- the Nineteenth Centm-y, Sismondi's History of 
Italian Literature, his Tuscan Agriculture, Gilly's 
Vaudois, De StBel'B Corinne, Chateauvieui'i Agri- 
culture of Italy, Algarotti's Works, Bell's Ob«er- 
▼ations. Historical Illustrations of the Fourth 
Canto of Childe Harold, Notes to the same Can- 
to, the Qiwrterly Review, Brydone's Sicily, 
Hoare's Continuation of Eustace, Smyth's Me- 
moir, Hughes' Travels in Sicily and Albania, Spal- 
lanzani, Ulysses' Travels in the Two Sicilies, toge- 
ther with various others, have occasionally been 
consulted. 

The length of the Appendix may, perhaps, be 
thought to require some apology; unless the title 
of the book may be pleaded as an excuse. A 
translation of Lanzi's Storia Pittorica has been 
given by Mr. Roscoe, but certainly not such a 
translation as the original deserves. All who are 
acquainted with the original will bear willing tes- 
timony to the elegance of Lanzi's style — a merit 
which will hardly be accorded to Roscoe's transla- 
tion. This, however, as it is a mere matter of taste, 
will not, perhaps, be admitted by all, and even 
if admitted may be excused on account of the dif- 
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ficulty of transfusing into a translation the deli- 
cocies and graces of any well-written work. " Ce 
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CLASSIC AND CONNOISSEUR 



ITALY AND SICILY. 



PASSAGE OF THE MONT CENIS— TURIN. 

Tho' duggudi deem it but « footiifa chaM, 
And marvel men ibotiU quit tlwir ea^ cbair. 
Hie toilwme way, and long, long league to trace. 
Oh! there b iweetneis in the mountain air, 
And life, that bloated eaie may neter hope to share ! 

IT was on the evening of the 16th of February, 1826, 
that a party of four of us set out in the Lyons' diligence 
for the passa^ of the Mont Cenis. We travelled all 
nigfht, and early on the following day .reached Pont de 
Beauvoisin, the frontier town between France and Savoy. 
Savoy for the most pait consists of mountain; and we 
had not long bid adieu to France, before the face of Na- 
ture bc^an to wear the character of interest peculiar to 
a mountainous country. The villages, more perhaps 
from chance than desi^, are placed in the most pictur- 
esque situations — some surrounded by stately walnuts 
trees, or seated by the side of babbling brooks — others 

VOL. I. B 
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on the verge of precipices, or half-concealed among the 
mountains. For several miles, indeed, the road follows 
the course of the rapid Guiers, 



Thro' a vale, 
Such ai in Arcody, where many a thatcli 
Gleams thro' the trees, half-aeen and hall 



Thro' a vale, 
thi 
id half-em boirered. 



But though Savoy confessedly abounds in every ele- 
ment of the picturesque, presenting all the charms and 
ever-varying features of a wild and rotnantic country, yet 
can it boast but little else to make the traveller envy its 
inhabitants. " Romance and poetry may assign joy and 
gaiety to what they call the happy valleys of Savoy, and 
speak of it as another Arcadia, where gladsome shep- 
herds and lovely shepherdesses make the hills re-echo 
with their music: but, in sober reality, rarely, either in 
summer or winter, will rustic dance or song here be found 
to enliven morning or evening; rarely will the sound of 
pipe or tabor be found to greet the traveller's ear, or the 
voice of merriment be heard to issue from cabin or cot- 
tage to invite his stay •." During the winter months, 
the condition of this peasantry must be pitiable indeed. 
In the windows of their humble dwellings oiled pafter 
usually supplies the place of glass, and the smoke, instead 
of being carried off by a chimney, is suffered to make its 
escape through a hole in the roof or wall; while the in- 
mates must of course be exposed to all the inclemency of 
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PASSAGE OF THE MONT CENIS. 3 

the weatber. Their clothing, too, is upon a par with 
their shelter; and their squalid and sickly looks, the 
loathsome appendage of the goitre, the number of idiots, 
and the swarms of beggars, that meet the eye at every 
turn, are calculated to leave no very pleasing impression 
upon the mind. And yet these are the people whom 
Sterne, in his Sentimental Journey, thus apostrophizes:— 
" Poor, quiet, patient, honest people ! fear not I your 
pover^, the treasury of your simple virtues, will not be 
envied you by the world, nor will your valleys be invaded 
by it. Sweet are the dwellings that stand so sheltered !" 
This may be very sentimental, but certainly it is not very 
true. In point of feet, experience has ever shewn that 
the poor Savoyard is as little sheltered by his mountains 
from the inroads of his more powerfiil neighbours, as he 
is from the rough visitings of the weather. 

The further we went, the wilder became the scenery. 
We kept ascending and ascending, 

Higher and higher still, a« by & aUir 
Let down from heaven itself. 

At length we reached the wild and beautiful de61e known 
by the name of the pass of La Chaille. On our right, 
at a great depth beneath us, rolled the Guiers, foaming 
and thundering along in its straitened channel. 

The mountainB cioung — and the road, the river, 
Filling the narrow past. 

On our left, a wall of almost perpendicular rocks soared 
as high above us as we were above the bed of the tor- 
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4 PASSAGE OF THE HONT CENIS. 

rent. Two carriages could hardly pass each other on 
this formidable road — here, stretching along a. ledge of 
rock, and there, hollowed out of it — ^with nothing but a 
slight parapet, by way of protection, on the Bide of the 
precipice. A projecting crag, too, here and there otof- 
hanging the pass, and every moment threatening a fall, 
**janijam lapsura, cadentique adsimilis," could hardly 
fail to inspire something like a sensation of fear. But the 
appearance of danger is said to add to the interest of an 
excursion; and if it be so, this defile may boast of being 
one of ^e most interesting on the route, as it is unques- 
tionably one of the most magnificent. It was here that 
Rousseau, as he tells us in his " Confessions," while on 
his way to Les Chtuinettes, near Chambery, "amused 
himself by rolling stones from the road into the roaring 
torrent, and watching them as they bounded from ledge 
to ledge before they were lost in the abyss below." 

The Montagna della Grotta, or mount^n and gallery 
known by the name of Les Echelles, forms the next 
grand feature upon thb route. After following, for 
some distance, a new line of road, (begun in 1803, under 
the auspices of Buonaparte, but not finished till 1817), 
which winds with a gradual ascent round the little valley 
above I^es Echelles •, you reach a perpendicular rampart 

* " This village owet iu name to the mode retorted to fbnnerlf 
of passing a cavern in its vicinity, through which lay the only road 
to Chambery. Those who travelled by this old road tiacended lad- 
ders placed on the face of the rock, to the height of a hundred feel; 
they then entered tlie cavern, and, after climbing more than eighty 
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of rocks which seem to say, " Thus for shalt thou go, 
and DO fitrther !" These rocks stand directly at right 
angles with die road, and shoot up abruptly, like a 
screen, before it; oppo»ng, to all a^ipearaace, an insu- 
perable barrier. Yet eren here the persevering enter- 
prise of man has triumphed; a magnificent tunnel, of 
nearly a thousand feet in length, having been cut through 
the very bovrels of the mountain. 

On emerging from this galleiy, we passed through a 
barren and uninteresting tract till we approached Cham- 
bery, the capital of Savoy, where the mountains recede, 
a little, and the country again wears a more smiling ae- 
pecL A few miles forther on we passed under the fort 
and through the town of Montmelian, tsmed for its vine- 
yards which [Hwluce the white wine of that name; as 
well as for its mulberry groves, the leaves of which are 
stripped off to furnish food for the silk-worms, which 
supply the manu&ctories of Chambery. Shortly after- 
wards we CRMSed the Wre, and b^an to ascend, on the 
left bank of that river, by a road which conmiands de- 
bet throngh it, regained the iaj in a deep cleft of the movntaiD ; and 
a path, of which kmim vatiige* remain, like a Rimian pavement, en- 
abled the traveller with eompaiative eaae, and freedom from danger, 
to attain the nuutnit of diu extraordinerj pateage. By lowering the 
cleft in the mouutdn, and terracing a deacent to Lei Ecbellee, 
Chartei Enuuannel II. made a road practicable for carriage*, called 
the SoHlt of the GraUo, long conndered a* one of the moat extiao^ 
dinaty prodnctioni of human effort In 1803, thii road waa con- 
demned by the French engineere, and the new one undertaken." — ■ 
Brorkedon't Route frvm Par'u to Turin. 
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lightful views over the fort and town of Montroelian and 
the valley of the Isere. 

It has be«n justly observed, that the usual time re- 
quired by an Alpine pass, is *' a day's walk up a valley, 
which gradually becomes narrower; a day's walk across 
the mountain itself; and a day's walk down a valley which 
gradually mdens." Accordin^y, on this road, the pas- 
sage of the Alps can hardly be said to commence till 
the traveller reaches the foot of those stupendous heights 
which close in upon the Arc, about twenty miles from 
Chambery, and about five above the confluence of that 
river with the Is^re. The Arc rises in Mount Iseran, a 
few miles above Lanfr-le-4>ourg; and from its source to its 
junctimi with the Is^re, winds between two chains of 
Alps, and, as its name indicates, literally takes the fonn 
of a bow. " In all our journey through the Alps," says 
Addison, *' as well when we climbed as when we descend- 
ed thffln, we had still a river runniog along the road, 
whidi probably at first occasioned the discovery of the 
passage." This remark is strictly exemplified in the 
Arc; along which river, crossing and recrossing it at va- 
rious points, and never at any great distance from its 
banks, lies the great road to Italy. 

At Aiguebelle, a town seated in the very heart of the 
mountains, we enjoyed a magnificent view of the Alps, 

Tho«e mighty hiUs, so ihadowj, io aublime, 
Ai rather to belong to heaveo than earth* t 

* Niveg c<e1o prop^ immiitK, is the exprewion of Li*y> 
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Leaving that place, we entered another defile, (cdled, 
(rotn the bUcJcness of Uie soil, the Manrienne),- through 
winch the road winds, for several leagues, with an iiH^o- 
«tbn BO gradual, that, but for the changing character of 
the Arc^ and the slowness of our progress, we ^ould 
hardly have been conscious of seconding a mountain. 
Where we first touched upon the Arc, we found it a 
broad, shallow, and lunpid stream; but the nearer we 
drew to its source, die more impetuous became Uie cur- 
rent. At St. Jean de Maurienne, the chief town of the 
valley, it was no longer gliding "in a;quafi tenues;" and 
at St. Michel it was a furioue torrent. Indeed the river, 
and the two chains of mountains thrsugh irfiich it Bows, 
seem to undergo a corresponding change. Where the 
river is no longer a mere torrent, there the sides of the 
bilk aihnit of cultivation, and smile with the habitations 
of man. But where the Arc rushes forward with a bead- 
kmg course, there you b^old " mootes concurrere mon- 
tibus altos," and en<vnious masses of rock heaped toge- 
tho- in the widest confusion. 

Ours has been truly styled a nation of travellers; and 
this "troant disposition" of our counUymen has given 
occasion to much anunadversion and some ridicule. 
" * Make them like unto a wheel,' is (says Sterne, in his 
humorous way) a bitter sarcasm, as all the learned know, 
agunst the grand tour, and that restless spirit for mak- 
ing it, which Darid prophetically foresaw would haunt 
the children of men in the latter days; and therefore, as 
thinketh the great Bishc^ Hall, it is one of the severest 
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imprecations which David ever uttered — as if he had 
said, ' I wish them no worse luck than always to be rolling 
about' So much motion, continues he— for he was reiy 
corpulent — b so much unquietness; and so much of rest, 
by the same analogy, is so much of heaven." A leaner 
personage would, probably, like Sterae, anive at just the 
opposite conclusi(Ht, Admitting, however, that the plea- 
sures even of travelling are not to be had without their 
attendant inconveniences, yet who would not fbi^;et them 
all while contemplating the magnificent scenery of the 
Alps? Who would not willingly compound for a few 
annoyances on the road, to behold, "vertiginous, the 
rocks, the mountains, the cataracts, and all the hurry 
which Nature is in with all her great works about her?" 
The mountains become gradually more and more ste- 
rile, and the water-fells increase in frequency and volume, 
between St. Jean de Maurienne and SL Michel; while 
those rude substitutes for bridges, so often found among 
the Alps, consisting of fir-trees heedlessly thrown across 
the diiferent water-courses, more frequently meet the 
eye, and add not a little to the variety and effect of the 
landscape. Even here, however, cultivation is not neg- 
lected: no patch of land, that can possibly be reclaimed 
is suffered to lie dormant: the vine itself is occasionally 
seen shooting up amidst the naked crags; while here and 
there, perched on the summit of almost inaccessible 
rocks, are seen little cabins, inhabited for two or three 
iponths in the year by those who gather in the scanty 
harvest or scantier vintage of the Maurienne. 
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We set out fhun St. Michel about three o'clocic cHt the 
morning of the Idth of Febniary. The sky was perfectly 
dear; and when the sun arose we were gratified with one 
of the grandest and most sublime spectades in nature. 
No words, indeed, can do justice to the splendour and 
varie^ of such a scene — the pale, spectral appearance of 
the snowy peaks, at the Srst peep of dawn — and the rosy 
tints with which they were sufifiised, when the glorious 
orb of day at length appeared above the horizon, *' re- 
joicing like a giant to run hb course." " There was 
scarcely a colour," says Gilly, describing this very scene, 
** which his rays did not throw upon the mountains. At 
one time, it was like a vast mantle of crimson, which gra- 
dually changed from one tint to another, till it mellowed 
down to the softest purple: it tlien brightened again, 
and irradiated the snow-clad tops of the extreme heights, 
till every crag looked like a flame of fire. The hard, 
bright glittering beds of snow, that lay upon the peaks, 
receiving and transmitting the rays of light— the frozen 
ndes of the cascades, and channel of ^e torrent, that 
sparkled under every ray that fell upon them — the pen- 
dent icicles of a thousand forms and sizes — the crisp and 
fringy flakes of snow that hung from the pines — the oior- 
mous masses of ice, clear as crystal or diamond, and re-' 
fleeting as nrany colours — the foaming Arc in the abyss 
below — the glittering roofr of a village more than a hun- 
dred yards beneath us; all these objects, contrasting with 
the black and gloomy bank of firs in the shade, present- 
ed a picture surpassing the wildest dreams of the imagi- 
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mtion." To add to the variety of the landscape, the 
formidable fort Lesseillon, built since the taAl of Buona- 
parte to guard the defile, and planted, to the left of the 
road, on one of the vildest and moat inaccessible ^ts 
of this wild region, amidst larches, firs, and mountain 
pines, kept breakii^ every now and then in imposing 
masses upon our view, till at length the whole structure 
stood before us. 

On Rearing Lans-le-bourg, the road ab^tcbes by a 
zigzag ascent across one of the flanks of Mount Iseran, 
from which we caught the first view of Mont Cenis and 
its everlasting snows: — 

CuiiFia gelu can&que (eteniilin grandine tecta. — Sil. Ital. 

A.t LBnB4&-boui^ we quitted the dUigence, and placed 
ourselves in a traineau — a machine resembling the body 
aS a tilted cart, placed on a sledge, and drawn by four 
horses. The day was still bright and clear, and the 
scenery singular and sublime; though the great depth of 
snow, by fining up the difTerent chasms, and here and 
there convertii^ a steep precipice into a more gradual 
declivity, in some measure softened down the ruggedness 
of the landscape. 'Hie road winds gradually up the 
mountain; sometimes forming a sort of terrace, witfa 
parapets of great strength, composed of huge blocks of 
stone; with lofty poles placed at convenient distances, to 
mark the track, in case of any unusual drift of snow. At 
every turn or traverse, you necessarily take a direction 
nearly the reverse of the one you were following but a 
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minute before. Thas the line of road fonns an alterna- 
tion of angles, by means of which all abruptness is avoid- 
ed, and the summit of the pass attained by a succession 
of easy ascents *. 

Having gained the most elevated point of the road, the 
traveller descends a little towards a plain of consider^le 
extent, called the Plain of Mont Cents; and here he finds 
the well-known Hoapice, founded by Charlemagne. Of 
the whole of this pass, the Mont Cenis is perhaps the 
least dreary part. Its Hospice; its houses of refiige, 
eadi occupied by a caatannier, and built for the reception 
of such as might otherwise be lost in die snow storms; 
llie various other habitations that meet the eye; and the 
number of travellers who are continually passii:^ and re- 
passing, take away all idea of desolation, notwi^tanding 
the wildnesB of the scenery. 

We had now bid adieu to the waters which pay tribute 
to the Rhone, and here we beheld another stream, issu- 
ing from the little lake opposite the Hospice, and running 
on wiA equal eagerness to join the Po. Ths lake, 
though frozen over more than half the year, is siud to 
abound with delicious trout Addison calls it a beautiful 
lake, an epithet which, notwithstanding its rhododendrons 
and mountain myrtles, it scarcely merits; and adds, odd- 
ly enough, that it " would be a very extraordinary one. 



• The average inclinBlion of the TOftd is about oue Tool in fifteen. 
The highest point of it, near La Ramane, is 6780 feet; and Rock St. 
Michel, the highest p«ttlt of Mont Cenii, 1 1,460 feet above the aea. 
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were th^e not several mountains in the neighbourhood 
rising over it I" and, therefore, sufficiently accounting for 
it. In the descent, only one horse was employed in 
drawing the traineau, while one of the others was fasten- 
ed b; a rope to the hinder part of it, for the purpose of 
acting as a check upon it at those points where its mo- 
tion might otherwise have been too rapid. 

Beyond the Grande Croix, the road winds down in 
terraces to the plain of St. Nicholas. Tlie grandest 
section of the mountain is that which overlooks this 
plain. Here the rocks shoot up abruptly, and to such a 
height, that even in the clearest weather their summits 
are not unfrequently lost in mist, "abeuntque in nu- 
bila monies." At this point, on looking down upon the 
line of road, you see it in some places hollowed out 
of the solid rock, in others resting upon arches, traversing 
ravines, carried along the edge of precipices, protected 
by parapets, and indicating at every step the arduous 
character of the stru^le, before the enterprise and per- 
severence of man triumphed over the stubbornness of 
Nature: — 

Tiro' ilB fair]' courte, go where it wiD, 
^e torrent itop* it not, the n)^«d rock 
Open* and lets it in; and on it nina, 
Winning ita easy yray from clime to dime 
Thro' gleni locked up before! — Rogbib. 

At the post-house on the Italian side of the mountain, 
we placed ourselves in another diligerux, and arrived in 
the evening at Susa. The descent on the side of Lans- 
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le-boiug, from La Ramasse, the highest point of the 
pass, may be accomplished by those who have oerre 
enough for the task, in a sledge guided by one man, in 
about seven minutes. 

Mont Cenis presents a more imposing front on the 
side of Piedmont, where it rises abruptly from its base, 
than on that of Savoy, where it slopes more gradually 
towards the valley of the Arc: accordingly, the views on 
the south side are bolder and more romantic than those 
tovrards the north. But though the traveller is taught 
to look for the first ^ht of Italy from the Mont Cenis, 
and may perhaps in clear weather, and from the loftier 
summits, catch a distant glimpse of it, yet from the road 
itself he must not expect to see an unbounded horizwi, 
or any thing like a panoramic view. Here, as in most 
other mountain passes, the prospect is confined by the 
windings of the valley along which the road runs. ** It 
would be difficult," says Gilly, " to conceive where Poly- 
bius and livy could have placed Hannibal, to give him 
and his army that ^ht of the plains of the Po, which 
had the effect of animating their drooping spirits *. The 
direction is all that could pos^bly have been pointed 
out, from whatever spot the Carthaginian harangued his 
troops; for, wherever there is a mountain pass, there 
must be intersections, and chains and ridges flanking and 
crossing each other, and effectually intercep^ng any dis- 



* FraegTMMii Mgns Hannibal, in promontorio quodam ande bng£ 
ac Utfe proapecluB erat conaistere juwii militibui, Ilsliam ostentat, 
lulgectosque AlpinU montibus circumpadanot campcM. 
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tant prospect." This is certainly true as regards the 
prospect from the Mont Cenis itself. But, after the 
traveller has followed the road in its sinuosities round the 
side of the mountain which overhangs the deep valley of 
Novalese, and has parsed the Roche Melon — an enor- 
mous mountain which rises on the opposite side of that 
valley — then the vale of the Doria expands before him, 
and offers to his admiring eyes one of the most beautiful 
views in the Alps, boimded by Turin and the plains of 
the Po. 

Near the entrance of Susa is the dismantled fort of 
La Brunette, once the key of the passes by the Mont 
Gen^vre and the Mont Cenis, and, therefore, of this 
part of Italy. At Susa itself in the garden of the go- 
vernor, are tbe remains of a triumph^ arch, built in 
honour of Augustus by Cotys, a petty sovereign of this 
mountainous region: but the dUigence started much too 
early in the morning to afibrd us an opportunity of visit- 
ing it. As we journeyed along the vale of Susa, we 
could not help contrasting its sunny hills, its well-watered 
and cultivated fields*, with the wilder scenery of the 
valley of the Arc. At Rivoli, where the gay Italian villa 
first meets the traveller's eye, we quitted the narrow vale 
of Susa, and entered that vast plain which stretches from 



■ Apricof ijuosdam coUes, according to die eicpressioD of Livy, 
TiTotque propS tylvas, et jam humano cultu digniora loca. Livy 
haa alio hit off the general featurea of a tranialpiae valley happily 
Plough: — NiTei ccelo propi immiits, tccts infonnia imposita nipi- 
bui, pecora, jumenteque torrida frigore, bominet intonsi et inculti, 
animalia, mmimaque omnia rigentia geln."— Lit. xxi. 
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the foot of the maritime Alps to the shores of the Adri- 
atic. During this day's journey we frequently met with 
the vine trained over trellises, so as to form successive 
avenues, but no where did we see it married to the poplar 
or the elm. From Rivoli, a straight road, bordered by 
a noble avenue of lofty trees, conducted us to Turin. 
Lai^ patches of snow still lay scattered over the plain; 
and the CoUina, a cliain of hills rising to the south of 
the Po, was covered with it. 

** Turin commands the sublimest prospects — here a 
crescent of magnificent Alps — there the snow-capped 
cone of Monte Viso — in the middle, the ' king of floods,' 
opening his way through a rich plain which gradually 
widens before him — beyond him the CoUina, studded 
with white villas, and crowned with the lofty dome of the 
Supeiga *." 

Turin itself is worthy of its beautiful site, and is de- 
servedly admired — for the straightness of its streets, 
which cut each other at right angles — the elegiuice of 
its buildings; though, from the holes which supported 
the scaffolding and are still left gaping, they have a some- 
what unfinished air — and its general cleanliness. This 
tatter peculiarity was noticed and accounted for by Ad- 
dison. " By the help of a river," says he, " that runs on 
the upper side of the town, they convey a little stream 
of water through all the most considerable streets, which 
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seiTM to cleanse the gutters, and carries away all the 
61th that 19 swept into it." This statement we saw ex- 
nnplified; the snow, with which the streets were filled, 
beio^ carried off in the manner here described. 

The royal palace b spacious, but more remaricable for 
richness of decoration * than for beauty. That of the 
dukes of Savoy occupies a conspicuous position in the 
middle of the principal square; too conspicuous, indeed, 
as only one of its fronts — consisting of a Corinthian peri- 
style raised on a plain basement — is worthy of such a site. 
Tbe oAer three are not only ugly in themselves, but ap- 
pear still uglier by being contrasted with the fourth. 
"Hie front of the Carignano palace, which is curved, is 
covered with whimsical decorations in such profusion that 
they become an incumbrance rather than ornament. In 
the interior is what they call a great curiosity, ima eota 
Oapenda — a staircase of Guarini's — of which the chief 
merit is the attempt to give the idea of weight unsup- 
ported. 

It was unfortunate for Turin, that while there was no 
lack either of means or inclination to embellish it, the 
task should have devolved upon such men as Guarini 
and Guivarra, whose perverted taste preferred the puerile 
conceits of Boromini to purity and simphcity of design. 
In all their works they seem to have aimed at nothing 

* The collection of pictures in thii palace conuit* ptincipall]' of 
■pecimena of the Dutch, Flemish, and French schools, atnoDg which 
are several admired portraits by Vandyke. Among the production* 
of the Italian school*, Titian's Supper at Emroaua, and the four 
EltmenU by Albani, are the most celebrated. 
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90 much ts the novel and the singular. At one end of 
the old Gothic cathedral, and common to that and the 
palace — to which latter, indeed, it serves as a sort of 
sqtdre's pew — is the Santo Siniario, a chapel so called as 
being the supposed depository of Christ's winding sheet, 
and built of slate-ooloured marble. " Sut^ mRterials," 
observes Forsyth, " wwe in themselves solemn and mo- 
numental ; but, falling into the freakish hands of Guarini, 
they have been frittered away into a cupola full of trian- 
gular windows, which fonn the wildest lace-work that 
ever di^raced architecture." 

The museum is rich in Egyptian antiquities, and con- 
tains one relic that is interesting in more points of view 
than as a mere remnant of art — the TViTola Isiaca — a mas- 
sive slab of mixed metal resembling brass, inlud with silver 
hieroglyphics, among which is a figure of Isis seated on a 
Uirone. Tliis relic, which has giv«i rise to so much dis- 
cussion aa to its meaning and age, contains, among its 
other symbols, a sort of facsimile of the modem gondola, 
with this exooptioD, that it wants the J^xe, or hutch ; 
though this, by the way, makes no essendal pott of the 
boat, being removeable at pleasure*. 

The Superga — a handsome church, embellished by 
a portico (rf eight marble columns, and surmounted by a 

■ Thii tniuenm hai, witUn theiefew yean, been enriched by the 
collectioD of Drovettl, the rival of Belzoni. Among the greateit 
curioaitiei of thii ij^endid collection are — B ilatue of Setoatris, and 
an socient oubio meMim, divided and marked. This latter was 
fiHiod at Mempbit. 

VOL. I. C 
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cupola, erected by Victor Amadeus II. to commemorate 
the raising of the famous sic^ of Turio in 1706, on the 
very spot from whence Prince Eugene reconnoitred the 
position of the French army — is about five miles from 
Turin, on the summit of a lofty hill on the south side of 
the river. It commands deli^tfiil news over the city, 
the suburbs, the Po, and the surromiding country. The 
ascent to it is long and steep; and it b mentioned as a 
proof of the obliging temper of some good-natured indi- 
vidual, that, just as he had reached the foot of the hill on 
his return from a visit to the Superga, having been met by 
a stranger, who inquired of him the way to that edifice, he 
was kind enough to retrace his steps to the top for ^e 
purpose of pointing it out. 

In this costly mausoleum, together with the bones of 
several other princes of the house of Savoy, repose those 
of Victor Amadeus IL, whose name figures in the page 
of history with those of Eugene and Marlborough. It 
was in a meadow near Carmagnola that Eugene and the 
Duke of Savoy met for the first time. To bring about 
this meeting the former had descended from the Tyrol, 
and traversed the plains of Lombardy; the latter had 
contrived to steal away from the recesses at the foot of 
Monte Viso, where be had found shelter among the 
Vaudois*. lliey ascended the heights of the Superga 



* Tbeie VsudoU, wfao dwell amoDg the taott leduded of the Al- 
pine futoetsei, which lie between the Cltuone and the Pelice — two 
mountain torrents Ihat fall into the Po— ate a unall communily of 
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k^ther; and such was the exultation of the fiigiUve 
duke on being made acquainted with Eugene's plan for 
tbe relief of bis capital, that when he was asked where he 
would be pleased to dine—** d Torino, a Torino!" was 
the confident reply. 

bard; men, who have C0Dtinii«d to mftintaiii theit religioui iiid«> 
pendence Bgaiiut the lupreiOM]' of the church of Rome for mora 
than a tboiuand jears. Their BituedoD in the heart of the vild and 
Tomaotic valleys, which itrelcb along the eaatem foot of dwCotlkn 
A]pt and the Col dt Seitrieret, 6nt gave them the name of Val- 
leniee, WaldouM^ ot Vandoii.— fM Qillg't VaudoU. 
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Horridm Iractiu, Boresque Ibqueni 
R^DE Tuirini Eera, moUioiem 
Advebor bnimRm, GeniUBqae imantsa 

Litora Bolei Or at. 

In our way from Turin to Genoa, we passed the night 
at Asti, celebrated as the birth-place of Alfieri, and still 
more, perhaps, for the wine to which it gives name. A 
tog, dense enough to compare with a November fog in 
London, accompanied us on the following morning till 
we reached the Tanaro, a considerable river, on the banks 
of which stands Alessandria*. The citadel is said to be 
of great strength, and thb strength it owes, in some mea- 
sure, to the ease with which the waters of the Tanaro 
may be turned into the ditches by which it is sur- 
rounded. Not tar from Alessandria we passed Marengo, 
an inconsiderable village. Our road lay across the very 
spot where the ^«atest slaughter took place: there was 



• The epithet DeUa PagUa a frequently applied to Alessandria; 
■ome lay became the emperor elect WEi« luu&lly crowned there with, 
a diadem of straw; others, beeauae the inhabitants, for want or 
wood, are obliged to heat their of ens with straw ! The inhabitanlj 
attribute the epithet to the fertility of the toil. 
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formerly a stone to mark the site where a vast number 
of the Austrians were buried. Since tbe fall of Buonaf 
parte, however, tbe stone has been removed; but we 
thought we could still difitinguish a sensible swell in this 
part of tbe plain. The road from Novi to Genoa no 
longer crosses the Bocchetta; a new line of road having 
been fbnned through Arquata and Ronca. After a long 
but gradual ascent, during which bur attention was fre- 
qnently diverted by tbe beauty of the scenery from the 
execrable state of the roads, we arrived at tbe summit of 
the mountain which overlooks the Gulf of Genoa. On 
descending by the steep traverses on the side towards the 
sea, we soon perceived a marked difference in tbe tem- 
perature of the air; which was further indicated by the 
total absence of snow, the appearance of the fig-tree, 
and tbe presence of a number of bare-le^;ed children. 
During the whole of our journey we had seen but few 
people employed on the roads, nor any other implement 
made use of than the long-handled triangular spade, so 
common in Italy — an implement which seemed generally 
to be wielded with a degree of Ibtleesness worthy of its 
awkward fonn. 

Genoa is strongly fortified : it stands on a fine semi- 
circular basm, at the foot of an amphitheatre of lofty 
hills, which inclose it on all sides down to the sea-shore. 
Along the sununit of the chain, and following it in all its 
undulations, runs the outer wall, several miles in length. 
Within this is another wall, inclosing tbe city toward the 
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sea as well as toward the land, and opening to the bar- 
hour by well-defended gates. Till within these few years, 
there was but one line of communication between Genoa 
and the rest of Italy — the pass of the Bocchetta. The 
sea was her element, and by that channel was the wealth 
of the world poured into her harbour — a harbour, how- 
ever, which, during the prevalence of the south-west 
wind, is fir from being secure- 
Genoa seems. to have been built only for foot passen- 
gers : the Strada Balbi, and the Strada Nuova, are the 
only two streets wide enough, for a carriage of any sort. 
Hie rest of the city consists of narrow alleys, closely 
crowded tt^ther; a circumstance accounted for by the 
precipitous nature of the country; the mountains at the 
back running down in steep decliviUes to the very edge 
of the town. Thus, though nothing can be more splen- 
did than the two principal streets, lined as they are by 
the most magnificent palaces of the Genoese nobility; 
yet, on striking off from these into the narrower lanes, as 
a man must necessarily do to get at the more bustling 
parts of the city, he runs good risk of being knocked 
down by some laden mule, whose wine barrels or pan- 
niers, projecting far on either side, force him at least to 
take refuge under the first open door-way he can find. 

Bettinelli has well hit off the appearance of Genoa as 
seen from the sea : — 

Ecco! vediam la maMto«a immenBa 

Citti, che al mar 1e spondr, il dono ai monti 
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Oocupa tutta, • tutta ■ cerehio adorns. 
Qui Tolanti barchette, iri tmcbonte 
Navi contemplo, e a poco a poco in alto 
Infra i lucidi tetti, infia I'eccelae 
Cupole e torn, il guardo eigenda a I'ampie 
Gireval mura triplicate, i chiuai 
M<Hiti da loro, e le mimite rocche 
A luogo a luogo, e > ben post! ripari, 
Ammiro intoino: iniuitate intanto 
Vagheixa a rocchio, e bell' intreccio fanno 
Col tremolar de le frondose cime, 
Col lorreg^ar de I'appuntatc moli. 

Our own Gray, too, has given a sketch equally graphic 
— " Figure to yourself," aaya he, " a vast semicircular 
basin, full of fine blue sea, and vesseb of all sorts and 
sizes, some sailing out, some coming in, and others at 
anchor; and all around it palaces and churches peeping 
over one another's heads — gardens, and marble terraces 
full of orange and cypress trees — fountauis, and trellis- 
work covered vrith vines." Such is Genoa viewed from 
the sea; save that in Bettinelli's sketch, the palaces and 
villas figure, perhaps, too little; in that of Gray, "the 
vessels of all sorts and sizes," a good deal too much. 
TTie harbour now no longer exhibits the bustle and ani- 
mation which these words would lead one to expect. 
But the palaces, to which Genoa owed the epithet of 
Proud, the villas which occupy the most beautiful points 
of view on the slopes of the hills, still form the most pro- 
minent feature in the landscape. The palaces are no 
longer faced, as formerly, with black, luid white marble — 
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once a mark of the highe§t nobility — but are generally 
covered with stucco, and decorated witb frescos. The 
perishable nature of such decorations would be a suffi- 
cient objection to them", even it there were no other. 
" If," says Addison, with reference to those of the Ge- 
noese palaces that are decorated with a mock represen- 
tation of painted pillars, " these were so many true co- 
lumns of marble set in their proper architecture, they 
would certainly very much adorn the places where they 
stand; but, as they are now, they only shew us that there 
is something wanting, and that the palace, which without 
these counterfeit pillars would be beautiful in its kind, 
might have been more perfect by the addition of such as 
are real." 

The Ducal palace, though it has a magnificent ap- 
pearance from the bay or the mole, owes its attractions 
more to its detached position by the sea side, and the 
historical recollections it recalls, than to any architec- 
tural merits. In front is a long inscription, detailing the 
titles of the immortal Andrew : they were eSaced at the 
Revolution, but have since been restored. The gardens, 
which stretch along the shore, command delightful views 
over the city and the sea; but in themselves they are 
stiff and formal, exhibiting colossal statues interbreed 



" Giorgione was the firat to introduce them at Venice. " Hi» 
work*," iay« Lkn», " con«ated in great meawire of fretCM punted 
on the &9Bde» of houiei, capecirily at Venice, of which there now 
exi«t only some few relics, aa if to make us regret the loss of the 
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among box and caress, tortured into all Borte of Eihapes, 
in the taste of a Dutch villa. 

It was in the Piazza Doria, or Piama San Matteo. as 
it is DOW called, that Andrea asaembled the people when 
be gave them their liberty. On one ^de of the Piaeza 
is the church in which he lies buried ; on the other, with 
Ml inscription to him as the dehverer of his country, the 
house in which he lived— a house 

Less ia length and breadth 

Than many a cabin in a ihip of war^ 
But 'tb of maible, and at once iiupirea 
The reverence due to ancient dignity. 

The Ducal palace is remarkable for its dimensions, 
even among the palacee of Genoa. The hall in which 
the senate used to assemble b one hundred and twenty- 
five feet in length. The judicious arrangement of the 
statues — ^for the enemies of Genoa are chained on the 
Attic, while its benefactors are accommodated within — 
has not escaped the observation of travellers. 

The two palaces of the Brignoli femily now boast the 
finest collection of pictures in Genoa; and that of the 
Serra, the finest saloon in Europe. ** Thb celebrated 
object is oval in plan, the elevation a rich Corinthian, the 
walls are covered with gold and looking-glass; the floor 
consists of a polished mastic stained like oriental breccia. 
Surfiices so brilliant as these would deaden any pictores 
except those of a ceiling, which require a bright reflec- 
tion from the walls. Here then the ceiling alone is 
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painted, and borrows and lends beauty to the splendour 
below'." The palace itself was built in 1552, but this 
saloon was not finished till the close of the last century, 
at a cost of 40,000/. — " a sum," says Simond, " expended 
to very little purpose. It is vastly gay, to be sure— all 
looking-glass, gilding, rare marbles, and lapis lazuli ; but 
too small for efTect (40 feet by 28), too gaudy, and 
wanting breadth of surfece and colour for the eye to rest 
upon." 

The churches are numerous, and many of them as 
rich as gilding, and painting, and marble can make them. 
The cathedral is an odd-looking structure, composed of 
black and white marble arranged in horizontal stripes — a 
piebald style of architecture too much in vogue in Italy. 
The Carigliano church boasts some colossal statues by 
Puget, and forms one of the most prominent objects in 
Genoa. It stands on a rising ground near a bridge of 
the same name, which connects two steep banks that con- 
stitute the highest part of the city near the sea — passing 
with three giant strides over houses six stories high, which 
do not even come up to the spriziging of the arches. 

Dupaty long ago compUined, that the churches of 
Genoa were so highly decorated that they resembled 
play-bouses. This remark is, perhaps, most applicable 
to the church of the Annunziata, which is deemed the 
finest in the city; and such indeed it certainly is, as fiu- 
as richness of decoration can make it so. San Filippo 
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Neri, however, is remarkable for simplicity and grandeur 
of style. But the little church of San Stefooo is one of 
the roost attractiTe ; and this attraction it owes to the 
&mous martyrdom of St. Stephen, the joint work of 
Raphael and Qiulio Romano. The countenance of the 
saint is above all praise ; unless, indeed, we should think 
it excess of praise to apply the words of scripture, and 
say, in imitation of a certain &ir tourist, that " they who 
look upon him, see his &ce as it were the face of an 
angel*." 

The hospitals of Genoa are on a scale of magnificence 
corresponding with its other edifices. The chief of these 
are, the Great Hospital, and the Albergo dei Poveri. 
In the chapel of the latter is a celebrated work of M. 
Angelo's, a medallion, representing a head of the Virgin 
tmd of a dead Christ, in high reUef. This sculpture of 
M. Angelo's, like his painting of Eve in the Sbtine 
Chapel, shews, that, when he was so disposed, he knew 
how to acquit himself with credit even in those softer 
branches of the art, in which he was usually thought to 
■ be deficient. " The life and death which he has thrown 
into this Uttle thing, the breathing tenderness of the 
Virgin, and the heavenly composure of the corpse, appear 
beauties foreign to the tremendous genius of the artist f." 
The altar-piece, representing the Assumption, is an ad- 
mired performance of Puget's; though its effect is some- 
what impaired by the misplaced reverence which has en- 

• Skelchei of Ital}-. t Fonylh, 
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circled the head of the Virgin with a glory, in the sem- 
blance of gilt rays. Of the Hospital of Incurables, it 
has been aptly observed by Forsyth, that ** the very name 
of such hospitals, forbidding the patient to hope, and the 
physician to struggle, cuts off at once tvo sources of re- 
coTery." 

The head-dress of the women, on going alm)ad, is 
usually a white muslin shawl, called mezero, thrown over 
the head and shoulders, much after the ^hion in which 
the Scotch women adjust their plaids. It is used by the 
women of all ranks, and has the reputation of being as 
bvourable to intrigue, as we are led to believe the eu- 
cullus was of yore *. 

The Genoese are proverbial for cunning; resembling 
in that the Ligurians of old. " And indeed," says Ad- 
dison, <* it b no wonder, while the barrenness of their 
country continues the same, that the manners of the in- 
habitants do not change; since there is nothing makes 
men sharper, or sets their hands and wits more at work, 
than want." So conscious are the Genoese merchants 
of the filings of their poorer countrymen, that, rather - 
than trust them, they invariably employ Bergamasques 
in the Porto-Franco. On asking a laquus do phtce why 
there are so few Jews at Genoa, he assigned as the rea- 
son, that they rarely make a fortune there, the inhabit- 
ants being, to use his words, " plus Juifs que les Juife." 
The well-known Italian proverb is equally severe upon 

* Sunit noctumM meretrix cuculloa. — Juv. 
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tlie Genoese sea and territory, and upon its inhabitants: 
— " Monti senza legno, mare senia peace, gente senza 
fede, e donne senza vergogna;" — *' land without trees, sea 
without fish, men without faith, and women without 
virtue '." 

The nature of the country round Oenoa brought to 
my mind the following remarit. of Addison : " If a man 
considers the hce of Italy in general, one would think 
that Nature had laid it out in such a variety of states and 
governments as one finds in iU For as the Alps, at one 
end, and the long range of Apennines, that passes through 
the body of it, branch out on all sides into several differ- 
ent divisions; they serve as so many natural boundaries 
and fortifications to the little territories that lie among 
themf." It may, indeed, be affirmed with great truth, 
that 

. . . Mature'iwlf detains the vietor't car, 
And Diakee their land impregnable, if earth 
ConldbeM. 

" Accordingly," continues Addison, " we find the whole 
country cut into a multitude of particular kingdoms and 



* "Tnvellen," teya Fortjth, "have often applied the 'Vane 
Liguf,' Sec to the GencwM character ; but the ' PtUria* tent&ati lu- 
brkuf artet' appear* to me to be levelled rather at an individual, the 
fallad Auno,' than against the nation at large." 

f "Surrounded by the Alpt and the sea, the natural limiu of 
Italy ore determined with the aame preciiion ai thoae of an iiland. 
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commonwealths in the oldest accounts we have of it, until 
the power of the Romans, like a torrent that overflows 
its banks, bore down all before it, and spread itself into 
the remotest corners of the nation. But as this exorbi- 
tant power became unable to support itself, we find the 
government of Italy again broken into such a variety of 
subdivisions, as naturally suits with its situation." 



By tliete vut mounUiiu, ananged iD a huge creacent, one extTe> 
mity of which reachei to the Adriatic Gulf, and the other to the KB 
of QeDoa, it ia ceparated froiu the continent ; while, throughout the 
greater part of its extent, it i* bathed by (he lea. It thua difidea 
itaelf into two great parts — the continental portion, and the Penin- 
sula — the common boundary of which a the ierthmus of Parma. For 
if from Parma, ai a centre, a semicircle be traced to the north, with 
• ra^ua of about uxty league*, it will aweep along the higher duun 
of the Alps, and describe the territory of what is called the couti- 
nental part, formerly Cisalpine OauL The Peninnla, ^aln, ia a 
trapetium, compteheaded between the continental part on the north, 
the Medilernnean on the west, the Adriatic on the east, and the 
Ionian sea on the south. The Apennines are mountains of the ae- 
cond order, and, commencing where the Alps tenninate, run through 
the Peninsula in a longitudinal direction, increasing in elevation by 
a progress inverae to that of the Alps; and, extending to ita southern 
extremity, divide the waters which discharge themaelvea into the 
Adriatic from thoae which flow into the Mediterranean." — Edin. 
Review, No. 80. 
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£ quati fsUle alle um&na cose Don durtu' lunganiente in un 
medeiinio ttato ; e dopo k miggior elevadone dover fra noD molto 
eqiettani la decadenza. — Lanzi. 

I LBET Genoa for Pisa io a felucca, and aniTed at Leg- 
horn about the middle of the following day. Thia 
thriving town is said to contain upwards of sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants. Of these, a sixth part, and those 
the wealthiest, are Jews. The streets, which are clean 
and paved with large flag stones, are crowded with 
people of all nations, exhibiting a singular diversity of 
costume; for here may be seen, mingled in gay confu- 
sion, the Turk, the Armenian, and the Greek; the in- 
habitants of the Mediterranean isles, and those of the 
Barbary coast 

Leghorn has the advantage of a secure harbour *, and 



■ The pier conunaudi a magnificent view — the Monte Nero, which 
no Italian venel lailt by without wluting Our Lady of that nam»— 
the whole eiitent of coart &oin the Gulf of Genoa to the Point «f 
Fiombino — the little island of Goigona, famed for ila ancboviee— 
the light-houM bnilt by our Queen Anne, on a dangeroua ihoal not 
bx froin it— and the islet of Elba and Cornea, Ihe placei of Buona- 
plrte'g birth and exile. 
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a lazaretto, said to be the best in Europe. The quay is 
decorated with a statue of Ferdinand of Medicis, with 
four bronze figures kneeling round the pedestal, some say 
to personify the four quarters of the globe; others, to re- 
present certain Turkish slaves who had attempted to 
steal a Tuscan galley, and were executed by order of 
that prince. With the exception of these statues, and 
the repositories of sculptured alabaster in the Via Grande, 
Leghorn has little to boast of in the way of art. 

The Protestant burying-ground, or Campo Inglese, as 
it is Eomettmes called, from the number of our country- 
men interred there, is a plot of ground without the walls, 
protected by an iron railing, and surrounded by cypresses 
after the oriental manner. It is chiefly interesting as the 
burial-place of SmoUet. 

From Leghorn to I^sa, our road lay across an ext^i- 
sive plain, bounded on ^e south-east by the chain of 
the Monte Nero, the fevourite retreat of the wealthier 
L^hom merchants during the heata of summer. 

The situation of Pisa is eminently beautiful. To the 
north it has the Apennines, to the south a fertile and 
extensive plain ; while the Amo, here a navigable stream, 
flows through the heart of the town, dividing it into two 
nearly equal parts. The quays on each side of the river 
are lined with stately edifices, and connected by three 
bridges, the middle one of which is built of marble. In 
its pajssage through the town the river describes a slight 
curve, and this is thought to add so much to the beauty 
of the effect, that the Lut^ Amo of Pisa (the common 
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appellation of the quays) is usually preferred before that 
of Florence. 

Pisa, while the capital of a republic, could boast a 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants; but no sooner 
did it fell under the hated domination of Florence, than 
its population gradually dwindled away, and it now mus- 
ters scarcely more than a tenth part of that number. Its 
former splendour, however, is still discernible in the de- 
serted man^ons that line its depopulated streets, as well 
as in the towers — once the distinctive mark and the de- 
fence of its nobles — ^which may still be traced in the 
walls of modernized houses. But the noblest monument 
of its magnificence is confined to one sacred comer, near 
the outskirts of the town : there stand clustered together 
all the wonders of Pisa — the Cathedral — the Baptistery 
— the Leaning Tower — and the Campo Santo; "all built 
of the same marble, all varieties of the same architecture, 
all venerable with years, and fortunate both in their so- 
cie^ and their solitude *." 

Tlie Cathedrait a work of the eleventh century, was 
built by a Greek. It -stands on a platform, to which you 
ascend by a flight of five marble steps. The sides are 
divided into three stories, the front into five: the general 
decoration of the exterior consists of round arches resting 
on single columns or pilasters; and the whole is sur- 
mounted t^ a cupola. But notwithstanding the cupola, 
and the absence of pointed arches, clustered pillars, and 

• For«vth. 
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ribs and tracery in the ceiling — the distinctive features 
of Gothic architecture — it is still called Gothic by the 
Italians. To shew the fitness of the appellation, the; 
instance certtun irregularities in the front and sides — in 
the former, the want of sufficient roundness in some of 
the arches under the angle of the roof; which, however, 
b accounted for by their situation — in the latter, a few 
large arches, inclosing two or three smaller ones; a com- 
bination not unfrequent in Gothic and Saxon voAs. In 
both cases, however, the arches are round, or as neariy 
so as their situation would admit; in both cases they rest 
on columns or pilasters of the Greek order. As another 
mark of the Gothic, they point to the 6gures of men and 
animals introduced in the capitals of some of the columns ; 
but such ornaments, though common enough in Gothic 
churches, are of too old a date in those of Greece and 
Italy to be harly attributable to a Gothic origin. 

The plan and elevation are basilical; the interior con- 
sisting of a nave and double aisles, with choir and tran- 
septs rounded like the tribune. These five aisles are 
formed by insulated pillars of oriental granite, taken from 
ancient temples, a circumstance which may partly account 
for the design, since materials, borrowed from such a 
source, would naturally lead back to something like the 
style for which they were first intended. " It is," says 
Forsyth, *' a style too impure to be Greek, yet still more 
remote from the Gothic, and rather approaches the 
Saxon, a style which may here be called the Lombard, 
as it appeared in Italy first under the Lombard princes, 
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a stjrle which includes whatever was grand or beautiful in 
the works of the middle ages, and this was perhaps the 
noblest of them all" 

As an idle decoration columns are seldom beautiful, 
but here they are not only necessary, supporting as they 
do the roof, but ornamental too, varying their combina- 
tions at every step, and by their colour heightening the 
effect of that " dim religious light" so pleasing in the eye 
of an Englishman, consecrated as it is to him by its as- 



The decorations of the interior are curious rather than 
beautifiiL The admired marble pulpit is supported by 
a female figure of gross design and indifferent execution, 
in the act of suckling two children. The side altars are 
less rich, and therefore more beautifiil than usual. One 
of these exhibits a singular group — an Adam and Eve 
standing under the fetal tree, which is loaded with the 
ferbidden fruit; the serpent, to whom the scidptor has 
given a human head, is entwined round its trunk. Id 
this church the sacred and the profene are strangely jum- 
bled t^^ther. Bacchanals and Meleager's himt figure 
on the walla, and heads of satyrs on a cardinal's tomb. 
Even the St. Potitus is said to be but a new christened 
statue of Mars. 

The bronze gates of this cathedral have been eulo- 
gised somewhat beyond their desert " I will only men- 
tint," saya Algarotti, " the so much lauded gates of t^e 
Duomo, which some go so fer as to prefer before those 
of the Baptistery at Florence. They are principally from 
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the designs of John of Bologna, but are Tery inferior to 
those 6haste and noble gates of Lorenzo Ghiberti's, which 
drew forth the encomiums of M. Angelo. Besides, in 
these relievos, Bologna aimed at the same effect which 
he has also' aimed at in those which decoi^te the pedes- 
tal of the equestrian statue of Cosmo L at Florence, an 
effect by no means compatible with relievo8 — I mean that 
of giving indistinctness (sfondo) and distance to the com- 
position, by means of perspective. And what is the con- 
sequence? Not only does the sculptor fail in his attempt, 
but mar a considerable portion of his figures." 

The Baptistery, an isolated circular building, sur- 
mounted by a cupola, stands in front of the cathedral, 
and, like that, exhibits a multitude of useless columns, 
supporting mean and useless arches. The two Upper 
stories, for there are three, shoot up into a number of 
acute pediments, each with a figure inscribed in it; and 
this, according to the Italians, is another indication of 
the Gothic- 
Eustace admires the inner elevation, consisting, on 
the basement story, of a tier of arches resting on eight 
granite pillars; this, again, supporting a second tier of 
smaller arches resting on twice that number of marble 
ones; and this latter supporting the dome. But Forsyth, 
a far better authority in such matters, unequivocally con- 
demns it. " Arches," says he, " are here perched upon 
arehes, and pedestals are stilted on the capitals of columns, 
as a base to a hideous tunnel which screens the fine swell 
of the cupola." The statues and relievos have an evident 
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allusion to baptism, but, with the exception of the font, 
these are the only parts of the structure that would lead 
a man to divine its purpose. 

The LetoiMff Tower may be described as a cylinder, 
surrounded on the basement story by a wall decorated 
with arches resting on half pillars; above which are six 
urcles of slender columns supporting arches (which be- 
come smaller and more numerous as you ascend), and 
leaving an open gallery in each story between the co- 
lunms and the wall. The whole is crowned with an 
eighth story, which, being merely a continuation of the 
inner wall, and surrounded by an iron balustrade, is of 
smaller diuQeter than the rest. A spiral staircase, com- 
municatii^ with the galleries, winds up within the wall *. 

Much diSerence of opinion exists unong different tra- 
vellers as to the merits of this singular structure. One 
touristf chaiges it with bebvying " that poverty of effect 
which must ever result from small columns and a multi- 
tude of orders." Another^ tells us, that it " would have 
small pretensions to architectural beauty, wero it altoge- 
ther upright: at present it is quite as displeasing as it is 
wonderful." On the contrary, Eustace admires it for its 
graceful form and marble materiab; and Mathews pro- 



• Tbe cylindei is composed of tiro walla, each two feet thick, one 
vitbin the other, with an interval of three feet lot the ttain. The 
weD in the eoitre is twenty-two feet in diameter, the projection of 
ttie galleriet seven feet, the diameler of the tower fifty feet; and its 
height one hundred and ninety. 

t Forsyth, 

t Woodf. 
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Dounces it to be, " upoD the whole, a very elegant struc- 
ture," and in its general effect "so pleasing, that, like 
Alexander's wry neck, it might well bring leaning into 
feshion among all the towers of Christendom." 

As to the obliquity of this tower, some ascribe its cause 
to accident, others to design; the latter affinning, from 
the diminished inclination of the upper tiers, that the 
German architect contrived this declination, which his 
Italian successors endeavoured to rectify. As, however, 
a neighbouring belfry, and the observatory in the adjoin- 
ing street, have been found to lean to the same side, 
there can be little doubt that the Campaniie leans only 
from the same cause — the softness of the soil on which it 
stands. But, whatever be the cause of its obliquity, the 
tower seems to be in no danger of foiling. Notwith- 
standing its threatening appearance, it has now stood 
more than sis hundred years without rent or decay, 

Ruihmque temper, 
Stat, mirumT iiiole«. 

Can^ Santo. — This cloistered cemetery, constructed 
in the thirteenth century, is a vast rectangle three hun- 
dred and eighty-three feet in length by one hundred and 
twenty-seven in width, surrounded by arcades of white 
marble. The arches, like those met with in Roman ar- 
chitecture, are round, and the pillars faced with pilasters; 
but each arcade, with the exception of only four, includes 
an intersection of small arches, rising from slender shafts 
like the muUions of a Gothic window. This, however, 
is supposed to be an addition, the arcades having, to all 
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appearance, been open originally down to tlie pavement. 
In their present state they are not unlike so many Gothic 
windows stripped of their glass. Indeed, it is pity that 
they had not been glazed, for the frescos, with which the 
walb are covered, might thus perhaps have been protect- 
ed in some degree from the effects of damp. As it is, 
they are rapidly going to decay. 

In thb Campo Santo it was, that, at the dawn of mo- 
dem painting, the more distinguished of the Tuscan ar- 
tists were taught to emulate each other's powers. Here 
Giotto executed certain historical pieces from the life of 
Job, which, though amongst his earliest performances, 
are not altogether devoid of merit Here Gozzoli finish- 
ed, in the short space of two years, his Noah inebriated, 
bis Buildaig of the Tower of Baiel, vrith other scriptural 
subjects which cover one entire wing of the cemetery — 
a work that might, as Vasari well observed of it, appal a 
whole host of painters. Here, also, Andrea Orcagna gave 
a representation of the Last Judgment; and Bernardo 
Orcagna, another of the Inferno. In a painting in the 
comer of the rectangle to the right of the entrance, An- 
drea has taken occasion to represent the effects of the 
sacred soil of which the cemetery is composed*. First 

• It )8 uid to have been tilled, to the depth of nine feet, with 
earth brought by the Piaana from the Holy Land, on theif retuiti 
from the third cruiade. Thit earth nai thought to poMeu the pro- 
perty of decompouDg anima] substances in the space of fbur-and- 
twenty-houn. Such, at least, is the prevuling notion, though Si- 
mond, on the contrary, userls, that " bodies buried in it are said to 
bcMTcfrou decay." 
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you see the swelling, then the bursting, of the trunk, 
then its gradual decomposition, and, lastly, the bare sko- 
letMi; all which you are required to believe was the work 
of only tweoty-four hours. In this picture Ocagna has 
also represented the soul quitting the body, under the 
semblance of an in&nt In some instances the devil is 
in the act of seizing this infent; in others, an angel is 
seen bearing it away to heaven. In one case, where the 
defunct seems, as Madame Sevigng says of herself to 
have belonged " ni au Dieu, ni au diable," an angel takes 
this semblance of a soul by the hands, while the devil 
keeps &st hold of it by the legs. 

Had the various works executed here by the earlier 
painters been preserved in their pristine state, they would 
have afforded an adnurable field for the study of the rise 
and progress of modem art Retouched, however, as 
they have been, they still exhibit a sort of palaeolt^ of 
painting; they still serve to '*shew the art growing, 
through several stages, from the simplicity of indigence, 
to the simplicity of strength." " The first pictures," 
continues Forsyth, " betray a thin, timid, ill-fed pencil; 
they present corpses rather than men, sticks rather than 
trees, inflexible forms, flat surfoces, long extremities, raw 
tints, any thing but nature. As you follow the chro- 
nology of the wall, you catch perspective entering into 
the pictures, deepening the back-ground, and then ad- 
justing the groups to the plans. You see the human 
figure first straight, or rather stretched; then foreshort- 
ened, then enlarged; rounded, salient, free, various, ex- 
pressive. Throughout this sacred ground Painting pre- 
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sOTVes the austerity of the Tuscan school; she rises 
sometimes to its eneigy and movement, she is no where 
sparing of figures, and has produced much of the sin- 
gular, the terrible, the impressive; but nothing that is 
truly excellent. All the subjects are taken from scrip- 
ture, the legends, or Dante; but, in depicting the life of 
a patriarch or a saint, the artists have given us the dress, 
the fiinuture, and the humours of their own day." 
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L'uliva, in qualche dolce piaggia ftprica, 
Secondo il vento, par or verde, or bianca; 
Natura in queata tal lerba, e nulrica. 
Quel verde, che neiraltre frondi mauca. 

LoKBNZD de' Medici. 

About four miles north of Pisa, the Lucca road ap- 
proaches the mountains whose marble quarries fiirnished 
the former city with the materials for its splendid ediBces. 
At their foot stand the Baths of San Giuliano, once in 
considerable repute, but now less attractive than those 
of Lucca. After skirting the base of these mountains 
for a few miles, you come to the pretty village of Ripa 
Fratta — the Tuscan boundary — whose name " indicates 
how little the proudest embankments can resist the Seiv 
chio, when its floods are repelled by a south wind." 

Lucca is seated in a rich and highly cultivated valley, 
watered by the above-mentioned river, and surroimded by 
a belt of lofty Apennines, which graduaUy sink down into 
'* vine-clad bills, where the celebrated villas rise on such 
sites as court admiration from the city." In its broad 
ramparts, its stately palaces with their massive walls and 
barred windows, its historical statues, and monumental 
memorials of departed patriots, we may still trace the 
vestiges of its former prosperity, when, elate with the ad- 
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vantages of liberty and commerce, it had, like so many 
other petty Italian states, " a public soul too expansive 
for the body." The ramparts, useless as a defence, are 
now converted into a promenade planted with forest trees : 
hence it has been observed, not unaptly, that, to a spec- 
tator without the walls, the city wears the appearance of 
a fortified wood, with a watch-tower in the middle — that 
watch-tower being the cathedral itself. 

This structure b of the same date, and the same ma- 
terial, as that of Pisa. Its chief peculiarities are — the 
wide porch, consisting of three large semicircular arches, 
supported by piers with slender shafts and crowded with 
sculpture — and the round temple of the Santo Volto in- 
sulated in the nave. The other churches— decorated in 
a manner at once costly and ^tastic, mth variegated 
marbles, chequered or in stripes — are all of them, more 
or less, imitations of the Fisan cathedral, thougfi on a 
small scale. Of the city itself taken as a whole, it has 
been remaiked by Chateauvieux, that " its crooked streets, 
pointed roofa, and irregular edifices, give it somewhat the 
air of a Flemish town." 

This little state, comprising a territoiy scarcely ex- 
ceeding fifty-four square leagues, contains a population 
of about one hundred and forty-three thousand souls. It 
is, indeed, one of the best peopled, as well as one of the 
best cultivated districts in Italy; and, as r^ards the plain 
itself may truly be said to exhibit " the economy and 
shew of a large kitchen garden." The hills are covered 
with vineyards and olive^roves, especially the latter, 
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whose pale foliage meets the eye at every turn; the 
Lucca oil being considered superior even to that produc- 
ed in the Florentine territory. Hence^ notwithstanding 
the general poverty of the fanners — attributable in some 
measure, as we shall hereafter see, to the nature of the 
tenure by which they hold their lands — the advocates for 
small ferms frequently adduce the Luccbese, and still 
more frequently the Lower VaUamo, where the peasan- 
tiy are in easier cirounstances, in support of their fa- 
vourite system; triumphantly contrasting the smiling ap- 
pearance of these two districts witb the forlorn plains of 
the Campagna di Roma, where the brms are so enor- 
mously large. 

The Baths of Lucca — a delightful summer retreat — 
are situated in the heart of the Apennines, about twelve 
miles from the town. The road, after quitting the ro- 
mantic valley of the Serchio, studded with convents^ 
villas and vill^es, and remarkable for its three curious 
bridges, winds along the banks of a tributary stream, 
called the Lima. Passing a huge mass of overhanging 
rock, with a chapel hollowed out in. its side, you enter a 
sequestered valley inclosed between high and fertile hills, 
and, following the course of the Lima, after a few miles, 
arrive at the baths. 

Never was watering-place more secluded. At the foot 
of the bridge which crosses the Lima is a little village, 
and on the hill above it are perched the Bagni Caldi; 
about a mile higher up the stream are the tepid baths, 
called Bagni della Villa, charmingly seated in an am- 
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phitheatre of hills. The surrounding scenery is hi^ly 
pleasing and diyersified — verdant meadows — *' a brawling 
brook" — groves of oak and chestnut, clothing the tops of 
the highest hills — and, in the distance, the snowy summits 
and sparkling peaks of the towering Apennines. 

The waters here are of various degrees of heat to 
within four of the boiling point; and are said to be very 
salutary. According to Algarotti's account, the Lucchesi 
have shewn more tact than their Pisan neighbours in 
puffing and promoting the celebrity of their baths. " Se- 
condo il libro di Cocchi," says he, " i bagni di Pisa sono 
una panacea. Meglio per awentura i Lucchesi, i quali 
asseriscono, per tale malattia esser buoni i lor bagni, 
ottimi per tale altra, per questa, quella, e quell' altra non 
se ne esser ancora provata la virtu. Un cosi fotto stile 
si acquista fede." 
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Alaog the banki where imiling Arno nreept, 
Wm moilern Lmury of Commerce bom. 
And buried Learning rose, redeeined to a new raoni. — Btror. 

ExAOOERATiON IS Said to be the besetting sin of travel- 
lers; but, with the ezceptioD of Rogers, who asserts 
roundly that. 

Of all the fairett dtiea of the earth 
None ii 10 Mr aa Florence, 

they have hardly done justice to the capital of INiscany, 
which may well be called "the fair." Its churches, 
notwithstanding the unfinished state of many of their 
facades, are magnificent; its palaces, though they have 
more of soUdity than el^;ance, are noble structures; the 
private dwelhngs are in general handsome; the streets, 
though narrow, are clean, and paved with thick flag^ 
stones, chiselled into grooves, to prevent the horses from 
slipping. The Arno divides the city into two unequal 
parts, and, being dammed up, has here the appearance of 
a large river, though it is in fact an inconsiderable 
stream. On each side, between the houses and the 
nver, is the Lung" Arno, a broad quay serving for car- 
riages and foot passengers. Thus the Arno may be con- 
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sidered as forming the principal street, the two sides of 
whicb are connected by four bridges at short intervals 
fixim each other. Of these, the Pont« della Trinity 
consisting of three elliptic arches, and built of white 
marble, is deservedly the most admired. 

The vievs up and down the river are delightfully va- 
ried, presenting wood, and water, and mountain; the 
Amo, the Casdne, and the Apennines ; while in the im- 
mediate vicinity are villas without number, which, fix>m 
the absence of smoke, and the purity of the air, are di^ 
tinctly seen from all parts of the town. Ariosto long ago 
remarked, that, if the villas in the environs of Florence, 
which seem to shoot up like so many off-sets and suckers 
from the ground, were all collected within one wall, they 
would form a city twice the size of Rome. 

The prospect from the neighbouring hills is yet more 
beautiful. Here you have Florence extended at your 
feet, "her groves and gardens, pinnacles and towers," 
and the river winding through the funed Valdamo — a 
golden plun, abounding in com and wine and oil — till 
the scene is closed by the bold range of the Apennines. 
Such is the situation of Florence; and within her walls 
are palaces and museums rich in all the wonders of an- 
cient and modem art; abounding with every thing that 
can de%ht the fancy or gratify the taste: — 

Search within, 
Widiout; all is enchutment! Ti* the past 
Contending with the present; and, in turn. 
Each has the maatery. 
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But the great otgect of attmction here is the cele- 
brated gallery. On entcnng the vestibule of this noble 
collection, you are met by the founders themseWes. Here 
you may contemplate the features of Cosmo, " the &- 
ther of his country," and of Lorenzo " the magnificent" 
Some of their busts are of porphyry. It seems that the 
art of earring in porphyry was lost, and one of the Medici 
is said to have restored it After all, however, it is a 
substance but ill adapted to statuary. " A statue should 
be of one colour. That colour, too, seeme best which 
least suggests the idea of colour, and b the freest from 
any gloss or radiance that may tend to shed false lights* 
and confuse vision. Hence, white marble is preferable to 
black, black marble to bronze, bronze to gold, and any 
of them to a mottled sur&ce like porphyry." (Forsyth). 

The gallery itself runs round the whole edifice, which 
forms the three sides of an oblong, and twenty difFwent 
rooms or cabinets open into it Of these, an octagonal 
cabinet, known by the name of the Tiibune — ^the walls 
of which are decorated with a few paintii^ of the great 
masters, and in the area of which are five of the most 
admired pieces of ancient sculpture — claims our first 



In the centre of this apartment stands " the statue that 
enchants the world" — the matdiless Modicean Venus. 
That this inimitable statue was found in Hadrian's vilb, 
and that it is the work of a Greek sculptor, is all that is 
now known ; for the name of Cleomenes, on the pedestal, 
Ls generally supposed to be a foigery. Some will have it 
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that this modest-looking figure represents the abandoned 
Phryne, who, at the celebration of the Eleusinian myste- 
ries, on coming out of the bath, exposed her person to 
the gaze of all Athens. But though this would estaMish 
its identity with the famous Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles, 
of which that courtesan was the model, yet others have 
even doubted whether it ought to be called a Venus at 
all; seeing that it would be difficult to recognise, in this 
divine statue, any traits of the queen of We and pleasure. 
" It seems rather intended as a personification of all that 
is elegant, graceful, and beautiful; not only abstracted 
from all human infirmities, but elevated above all human 
feelings and afiections; for though the form is female, 
the beuity is like the beauty of angels, who are of no sex.*' 

The majority of travellers, who are lavish in their 
praises of the Venus, would probably acquiesce in the 
justness of the above critique of Mathews; but there 
have been some, who, for the sake of singularity perhapa* 
have more than 'questioned not only its supremacy in 
beauty, but even its delicacy. For its beauty — a recent 
tourist of the softer sex complains of the insipidity of 
the fece, and the thickness of the legs; and declares, 
moreover, that she has seen living women scarcely less 
beautiful, and &r more interesting. And then, for its 
delicacy — every body knows that this is the very statue 
of which, to use the words of Sterne, " Smollet Mis foul, 
and uses worse than any strumpet." 

Venus is graceful in all her attitudes — 

nUm, quicquid agat, quoquo vestigia vertat, 
Componit furtim, tubtequiturque decor,— Tib oil u«. 
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If ihe but move or look, her itep, her ftc*. 

By (Uslth adopt unmedibtted grate. — Wai.?oi.s. 

But in no attitude is she more so, as Spence observes, 
"than in that of the Venus of Medicis; in which figure 
of her, if she is not really modest, she at least counter- 
feits modesty extremely well. Were one to describe ex- 
actly what that attitude is, one might do it in two verses 
of Grid's:" — 

IpM Venui pubem, quotiei velamioB ponit, 

ProIegiluT It^k semireducla raaou, — Ast. An. 2, 614*. 

Immediately behind this statue is the most femous of 
all the famous Venuses of Titian, voluptuously reclining 
on a couch, with flowers in her right hand : two females, 
who are busied in opening a chest in the back ground, 
seem to be introduced (or no other purpose than to serve 
as a foil to the beauty of the principal figure; which 
Algarotti thought worthy to rival the Medicean statue. 
Not so Mathews. " In this picture," says he, " "Htian 
has represented the goddess of pleasure in her true chai^ 
acter — the Houri of a Mahometan paradise — and a most 

* At the foot of the itatue are two Cupid* playitig about a do)- 
|Ain. Hence it if that Vonnaii called by Ofid, " the inotlwT of die 
too Cupids " — Gemioonim matei Amorun. One of theie Cupids wai 
looked upon at the cause of love ; and the other, as the cause of its 
ceasing. Accordingly, antiquarians usuallycall the two little Cupid* 
Btthcfoot ofthe VennaofMedieiBgbytheiiBmes Eroa and AatMos; 
and there ia iomethinf, notcnty !■ theairof Iheir foce«,hat indieir 
very make and attitudes, which agrees well enough with those namet; 
the upper one being lighter end of a more pleasing look ; the lower 
one more heai-y and sullen. — Sjuner't Polgmelit, Dial. 7. 
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bewitching [Hcture it is. But the triumph of the statue 
is complete. There is about it that mysterious some- 
thing, 'quod nequeo monstrare, et sentio tamen,' im- 
pressed by the master-touch, which is as inexplicable as 
the breath of life. The attention of the spectator is ri- 
vetted to it, and he turns from the picture — ^like Hercules 
from the voluptuous blandishments of the goddess of 
pleasure — to devote an exclusive adoration to the celes- 
tial purity of her rival." 

The Venus suffered considerably in her tran^iort from 
Rome to Florence. The whole of the right arm is 0k>- 
dern, as is also the left from the elbow downward. The 
searching eyes of critics have also descried in her some 
faint traces of humanity: they have discovered that her 
ears, like those of tbe daughters of Niobe, are pierced for 
ear-rings, and that one arm looks as though it had been 
compressed by a bracelet. The arms, however, beii^ 
modem, the bracelet mutt of coarse have been a modem 
decoration; but we can hardly believe this of the other 
"barbarous trinkets," as Mathews calls them. Thoi^h, 
with him, " one would wish to think they were not the 
work of the original sculptor, but added by some Ute 
proprietor, in the same taste that the squire in SmoUet 
bestows full-curled periwigs, by the hand of an itinerant 
limner, at so much a bead, on the portraits of his ances- 
tors painted by Vandyke;" yet, when we reflect that they 
were common to the Venus and die daughters of Niobe, 
we can hardly come to such a conclusion. 

Whether this statue is the work of Praxiteles or not, 

it may, as Addison has observed, very properly remind us 

e2 
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of what Venus b made to say in one of the Greek 
epigrams: — 

TvuvifV eXlt Uapie /u Km AtX""IC "** A*«iwc, 
Tont Tpilt oiia itovovc IlfXiEirAqc '( ■'aCtvi 

Anchiiet, Paris, and Adonit too 

Have Men me naked and eipoied to view; 

All tbeae I fnuikljr own, without denying; 

But where hai thia Praxitelet been pryingf — A ddiboh. 

The Apollino, the Airotino, the Wrestlets, and the 
Faun, are the four satellites whidi surroimd the {H«aiding 
deity of love. 

The Ap^ino is In the graceful style, what the Apollo 
Belvidere is in the sublime. He stands with one ann 
n^Ugently thrown over hb head; and perhaps his only 
defect is his diminutive stature, which, notwithstanding 
his acknowledged symmetry and grace, renders him after 
all but an iusignificant representative of the far-darting 
Apollo. 

The Group of the Wredlert has by some been thought, 
perhaps erroneously, to represent two of the sons of 
Niobe, not only because they were discovered nearly in 
the same spot with the Niobe, but because, as we learn 
from Ovid, two of the sons of Niobe were exercising 
themselves in wrestling at the moment they were trans- 
fixed by the arrows of Apollo. This group has the merit 
of being unique, and admirably displays the exertion 
of the two competitors, in the tension of the muscles and 
the swelling of the veins. The head of the vanquished 
is antique; that of the other, if not modem, has at any 
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rate beea retouched. Both are admired for their ex- 
pression: the victor seems to glory in hb success, while 
the vanquished appears to be torn with the contending 
passions of rage and despair at his defeat. His head b 
turned toward hb successful opponent, who still keeps 
him down; and one of hb t^ b uplifted, as if he were 
meditaUng an effort to extricate himself and give his ad- 
versary a fiilL One of hb arms seems out of joint 

The Arrotino, or Whetter, or Remouleur, or Spy — a 
statue of a crouching slave whetting a knife — has opened 
a wide field for the conjecture of connoisseurs; who are 
hardly yet agreed upon the subject. He b represented 
in the act of suspending hb employment, and looking up 
as if to listen to sometluDg that b said. Hence irith 
some it passes for the slave who, while whetting hb knife, 
overheard Catiline's conspiracy. But they who reject 
thb hypothesb will not admit that the countenance b^ 
trays any indication of that surprise and curiosity, which 
a person so circumstanced might naturally be expected 
to feeL Others are of opinion, that it represents the 
peasant who discovered the plot into which the two sons 
of Junius Brutus entered for the restoration of Tarquin. 
Others, again, will have it that it b meant for Accius 
Navius, that ingenious soothsayer, who said, " he could 
do what the king was thinking of;" and when Tarquin, 
with a sneer, replied, " I was juat thinking whether you 
could cut that whetstone with a razor," immediately 
severed it in two. In fEict, no satbiactory suggestion has 
yet been hit upon. The favourite conjecture, at present, 
is, that it represents the Scythian whom Apollo com- 
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nuoded to flay MarByaB. " It seems strange," savs 
Hothouse, m his notes to the fourth canto of CSiitde 
Harold, "that the oharactsr of that disputed statue 
{the Whetter) should not be entirely decided, at least in 
^ mind of any one who has seen a sarc<^hagu5 in the 
Teatibule of the Basilica of Sl Paul without the w^ls*, 
at Rome, where the whole group of the table of MarsyaS 
is seen in tolerable preservation; and the Scythian slave, 
whetting the knife, is repreaented euuitly hi the same 
position as this celebrated master-piece. The bUtc is 
not naked; but it is eaner to get rid of this difficulty, 
than to suppose the knife in the hand of Uie Florentine 
statue an instnunent for shaving; which it must be, i( as 
Lenzi supposes, the man is no other than the barb«- ef 
JuUus Cesar." 

The Dandntf faun, playing on the cymbaU, has been 
attributed te Praxitdes, tfaou^ more from the excellence 
of the voi^ than from any direct proof. He head and 
anns are modem — the workmanship of M. Angela — who, 
in the opinion of Mathews, has here shewn so much skill 
in restoration, that it may be doubted whether the ori- 
ginal could have excelled the substitute. Bell, however^ 
in his " Observatiwis on Italy," tells us that M. Angelo 
has given " too frceh and full a face for the shrunk, mea- 
gre, and dried up body;" and that he has "evidently 
mistaken the design, which is assuredly that of a drunken 
old &un, balancing with inebriety, rather than dancing 



• The Baailic* wu d«*tro>-ed by fire in 1824: the Sarcophagus 
may perhapa faave eacaped. 
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with gloe- The limbe are all in a strBiimd and stagger- 
ing attitude; and the action arises, not from the exerdwi 
of dancing, but from the Ioeb of balance, and the dears 
to preaerve it The whole body inclines forwud in a re- 
clining posture; and there must have been a proportion- 
ate bend of the head bacWards to counterbalance the 
uidinatioii of the tnink." This latt^, coosidwed by it< 
■el^ ha looks upon as ** perhaps the moat exquisite piece 
of art of all that remaiaa of the ancients." 

The group of the NMt, soppoaed by some to have 
been designed for the pediment of a temple, gives nane 
to the eabiaet in wfakh it is placed. Tbii group — if 
such a t«nn may be i4>plied to figures placed at equal 
distances round a room — oonsiats of sixteen statuea of va- 
rious aises, and veiy unequal merit, and thought, too, to 
be by different hands. Hie agony of maternal afiection, 
in the figure of Niobe herself; clasped by tbe aim of her 
yoQDgest diild, is admirably expressed; and whether ^is 
group suggested Ovid's affecting description, or idiethar 
die sculptor did bat embody tbe oonceptions of the poet, 
the BtBtue and the deecriptton, it must be admitted, form 
BO bad commentary on each other:-~ 

Ultima rettabat, quam toto corpore mater. 
Talk rttte tegeni, unam, tnioimamque relinquci 
De multii Tninhnim posco, clamavil, ct unam. 

The lait, with eager care, the mother veiled. 

Behind her ipreading maotle dose concealed, 

And with her body guarded, a* a (bield. 

" Only thii leatt, thii youngeM, I implore, 

" Grant me thii one request, I aik no more."— GkKTR. 
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Scmae critics object to the dress of the other daughters 
as too tioB and meretricious for dying princesses; othere 
diink there is too much attitudinizing in the figures of 
the sons; while most are of opinion that the taste of the 
whole is somewhat too theatrical. 

In this chamber of the Niobe is the Head of Alexan- 
der; a bead worthy of the son of Ammon and the con- 
queror of the world. But here agab the virtuosi are at 
&ult; not, indeed, as to the identity of the bead, but as 
to the circumstance in which the sculptor meant to repre- 
sent the hero; wheUier in a state of bodily pain or lan- 
guor, or of sorrow and remorse for the murder of his 
friend Clitus, or lastly, according to the conjecture of 
Addison, as weeping for new worlds to conquer. 

The Hermaphrodite, asleep upon a lion's skin, affords 
a striking example of the happy knack of the ancients in 
hitting off the ease and simplicity of nature *, So nar- 
tural is the posture of the recumbent figure, that one 
hesitates to i4>proacb it, lest one should disturb its repose. 
But though we admire the excellence of the woik, we 
may well be surprised at that perversion of taste, which 
could lead the ancients to delight in such monstrous re- 
presentations. " The heathen sculpture," observes Gray, 
"was generally filthy and abominable; for though it be 
allowed that the Venus is but the display of female 
charms, and that she rather enchants us by the modest 



• The Shepherd extracting a thorn Irom hii foot, in one of the 
BDte-roonii of the Trihune, eshlhils inolher remarkable imtance 
of the ume happy &culty. 
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■nd retiring decency of ber manner, tluui awakens any 
unchaste sentiments} yet the Fauns, and Satyrs, and im- 
personated objects of lewdness, prejudice morality by 
suggesting ludicrous ideas to mingle with our disgust 
The Hermt^hrodite is sculptured with Buch elegance as 
cannot but arrest attention to a subject little beneficial to 
delicacy; and I know of no mora) effect to be derired 
from contemplating Zephyrs, Ledas, and Cupids; drunken 
gods, gladiators, and heroes." 

One of the most interesting parts of this celebrated 
collection is the series of imperial statues and busts 
ranged Along the gallery, shewing, as it does, the state of 
sculpture from JuUus Csesar down to Constantine. 

What Addison says of medals holds still more strongly 
of these busts and statues. Here we have "the feces 
of all the great persons of antiquity." Here we see " the 
Alexanders, Cassars, Pompeys, IVajans, and the whole 
catal<^e of heroes, who have many of them so distin- 
guished themselves from the rest of mankind, that we 
almost look upon them as another species." Here, too, 
"we find the representations of ladies that have given 
occasion to whole volumes, on account only of a bee. 
We have here the pleasure to examine their looks and 
dresses, and to survey at leisure those beauties that have 
sometimes been the happiness or misery of whole king- 
doms." 

It has been found that the heads which are rare in 
medals are also rare in marble. There are, however^ 
some exceptions, Tiberius, for instance, is a rare medal, 
but a common bustj and the contrary holds good of 
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Agrippa and Ccligulflt of whom there are many medals 
and but few busts. The Julius Cesar in bnxize, wfaioh 
b^pns tiiis series, closely resembles his eSgy on the most 
authentic medals: it wants the laurel crown, and is there- 
hn thought to hare been cast before the Senate granted 
him the fMiril^e of wearing it The same remark ap- 
pliw to another bust of his in marble. In s(»ne instances 
we meet with serer^ busts of the same individoal: thus, 
there are three of Nero, three of Trajan, four of M. 
AureliuB Antoninus, three of Lucius Verus, and three of 
Julia, the dau^ter of Titus: but in this latter case the 
three are so unlike each other, that scarcely any ditfiH^ 
ence of age can reconcile them. 

PhysiogDomists, "who can read sermons in stones," 
affect to trace the history of their prototypes in these 
imperial heads. Thus they tell you that " Caligula had 
an habitual paleoeas, which is indicated by the very mar- 
ble;" that Claudius's bast betrays "that stolidity and 
heaviness which, in all his actions, characterized the man, 
in whom the least application produced an involuntary 
shaking of the head; and that the mouth, too, is treated 
in such a manner, as to point out another oi^anic defect 
of that weak-minded prince, recorded by Juvenal;" while, 
with r^^ard to Nero's, " the character under which he is 
represented, evidently seems to be put on with a view to 
mask his cruelty*." In all this there is perhaps a little 



* In the " Galcrie lUyale et Imperiale," it ii obKrred of Cali- 
fuls — " II avail un« p&lcur habituelle, 4]ue le marbre lemble in- 
diqtMT." or Claudiw ft it itid— " La bouchs est tni\6t de fafon a 
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too much of the fanciful; tot though '*it is no doubt an 
agreeable amusement to cxunpare in our own thoughts 
the boe of a great man with the cturacter that authori 
hare giren us of him, and to try if ve can find out in his 
looks and features either the hau^ty, cniel, or merciful 
tonper that discovers itself in the history of his actiww;" 
jet we ehould be cautious how we carry this amusement 
too for. In some few instances Nature may have stamp- 
ed the characteis of the individuals upon their counte- 
nances too fdainly to be mistaken, yet in many others 
Mich characteristic marks would be sought fcr io vain. 

Few either of the statues or busts have escaped unin- 
jured; and, but for modem restoration, we should meet 
with the same mutilated statues and the same disfigured 
heads that Juvenal mentions as not micoramon in the 
collections even of lus day: — 

Et Curioi jam diinidiiM, humeroque minorepi 
Corviniim, et Galbem auriculi's natoque carentem. 

Curiui, half wasted by the teeth of time, 

Corvinua dwindled to a shapeless bust. 

And high-born Gatba crumbling into duat — Giffokd. 

Among these busts th«re are several in which the flesh 
is of white marble and the drapery of coloured. High 
authority may be quoted for this mixture. Homer and 
Virgil seem to have approved of it The fonner intro- 



fkira rccoDROjtre un uitie debut naturcl de ce foible prince, dont 
pwle Juvenal (Sat. 6)." And of Nero—" L'air mui leqnel il eit re- 
prtteute, eemble itrc aSbct^ ct cacher de la cruaul^." 
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duces gold and silrer and tin into the sculpture of 
Achilles* shield; the latter talks wiUi complacency of the - 
union of gold and muble: "Pariusve lapis circumdatur 
auro." The materials both of the Jupiter and the Mi- 
nerva of Phidias were ivor^r and gold; and metal bits 
were found to be inserted in the mouths of the marble 
horses taken from the frieze of the Parthenon*. After 
all, however, no authority can defend such a mixture. 
" Sculpture," as Forsyth justly observes, " admits no di- 
versity of materials; it knows no colour; it knows nothing 
but shape. Its purpose is not to cheat the eye, but to 
represent to the mind all the truth and beauty and grace 
and sublimity of forms. Did the expression of a statue 
depend on the illusion produced, or on the number of 
idiots who mistake it for life, the Medkean Venus would 
then yield to every wax-work that travels from fair to 
fair." 

At tho extremity of the gallery is an antique Morpheus 
in touchstono. " I have always observed," says Addison, 
" that this god is represented by the ancient statuaries 
under the figure of a boy asleep, with a bundle of poppy 
in his hand. At first I took it for a Cupid, till I noticed 
that it bad neither bow nor quiver." 

Quolia namque 

Coipora nudonim tabnl& pbguntur Amonun, 
Talii ent; led ni fiuiat discrhnina cnltiu, 
Aut blue adde Icvei aut illii dems phareDa*. 

■ Thia practice was not peculiar to Pbidiac. In the Mutm Boi^ 
banico, at Naples, there ii a hone's head oTbconie with a bright me- 
tal bit inserted in it. 
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Such are the Cn^di that in paint we riaw; 

Bnt that dw likeneM may be nicely true, 

A loaden quiver to hit ahonlden lie. 

Or bid the Cupids lay their qtuTen by. — Addisoh. 

It is probable that the ancients chose to represent the 
God of Sleep under ^e figure of a boy, contrai^ to the 
practice of modem artists, because it b the age which has 
its repose the least broken by 'care and anxiety. Statius, 
in his celebrated invocation of Sleep, addresses him under 
the same figure: — 

Crimine quo menii, jurenia pladdinlme divAm*, 

Qaove errore miier, donii ut aolna ^erem, 

Somne, tniaf Tacet omne peciu, volucreMiue fersque. 

Silt, 4, lib. 5. 

Tell me, thou beat of goda, thou gentle youth, 

Tell me my lad ofience; that only I, 

While huibed at eaie thy droiFBy mbjecta lie, 

In the dead iflenco of the night complain. 

Nor taate the bleniiigi of thy peacefol reign. — AnniaoN. 

It was also probably with reference to night, as the 
proper season for rest, that the God of Sleep was always 
formed out of black marble. That sculptors in the 

* " We," aaya the Quartniy Review, No. 19, " have alwayi read 
the pasiage thui : — 

Crimine qno menii jurenii, pladdjadrae difftm. 
By this punctuation, jnvenU acqiriret a very peculiar force, and the 
■pint of the paMage ii greatly improved. ' What have I done, that 
I, though still young, at the season of life when cares are least likdy 
to obitnict repose, am denied the gift* of deep?' " 
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choice of their marble had sometimes an eye to the per- 
son they were to represent, we learn from the ancients 
themselves, who tell us that the Nile was generally re- 
presented in stone of that colour, because it flows from 
the country of the Ethiopians: — 

Usque eoloroH* amnb devexui ab India Gbono. 4, 293. 

Rolling ita tide irom Ethiopian Isnda. 

Among the modem statues there are but few that have 
any great merit. Michael Angelo's Bacchus has received 
quite as much incense as it deserves. The sculptor has 
here given the jolly god a meagreness of frame somewhat 
at variance with the usual representations of him, toge- 
ther with a stolidity of look that ou^t, one should think, 
to procure him but few votaries. Some, however, will 
have it that M. Angelo did this designedly, and that it 
was his intention, in this instance, to play the moralist, 
by exhibiting the disgusting effects of intemperance. 

A curious story is told of this statue. It is said that 
M. Angelo, stung by the envious critiques of his contem- 
poraries, executed it with great secrecy, and buried it 
where he knew it must soon be dug up again; first taking 
the precaution to break off one of the arms. The event 
turned out as he expected. The wiseacres of the day 
fell at once into the snare, and, pronouncing it a master- 
piece of ancient art, tauntingly challenged M. Angelo to 
equal it. We may imagine with what satisfaction he an- 
swered the challenge, by producing the broken arm, and 
thus vindicating his claim to the work. 

Tlie unfinished Bnitus, which used to pass for Marcus 
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ftiitus *f now passes for odq of the Medici wbo nuinferwd 
his uncle, and who on that account wbs stylod the Flo- 
rentine Brutus; but proving aftOTwards the oppressor, and 
not the liberator of his country, M. Angelo left his bust 
unfinished. Here, too, we have this great artisfs first 
essay in sculpture — the Head of a Satyr — a singular pe^ 
formance, said to have been executed wfam he vas only 
fifteen years of age. But among all the modem statuea 
there is nothing worthy to be compared with the bronse 
Mercury of John of Bologna, who is represented "stand- 
ing on one leg, upborne by the breath of a Zephyr. It 
is a figure of ethereal lightness — the veritable son of 
Maia — and might 'bestride the gossamer that idles in 
the wanton summer airf.'" 

So much for the sculpture of the gallery: nor is it 
less rich in paintingG. Besides the celebrated Venus of 
Titian already noticed, and another by the same master, 
inferior only to the former, the Tribune exhibits a speci- 
men of each of the three different styles of RopbteL To 
his firet manner may be referred the portrait of a Floren- 
tine lady, ntuned Magdalene Doni; a work for more stiff 
and formal than the contiguous Holy Family, by his 
master Perugino. To his second miuiner may be refer- 
red a Madonna and Child, with an infentine figure of 



* Such at least wa« the opinioQ of CaTdinal Bembo, to whom wt 
iwc (be fblloning dittich which is placed beneath it : — 
Dum Bruti effi^em Michael de muinore fingit, 
In meatem scelerit venit, et sbatmuit. 
t Matbcwi. 
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St Joho holding in his hand a bird, to which the atten- 
tion of the Saviour seems directed — a picture in vhich 
the painter evidently improves in expression, while his 
umpltcity remains unimpaired. The St. John in the 
A^demess; the portrait of Julius II., the colouring of 
which is as fresh, after the l(^>3e of three hundred years, 
as if it had been painted yesterday; and the Fomarina, 
the mistress of Raphael, who received the name of For- 
narina from being the wife of a baker; — all these are in 
his last and happiest manner, without any trace of that 
hard dry style which disfigures his earlier performances. 

In the same apartment is a drcular Holy Family in 
water colours, with naked figures in the back-ground, by 
M. Angelo. Richardson and others have extolled it for 
the vigour of its tints; but Lanzi, without suffering him- 
self to be swayed by the great name of the author, has 
given a more correct estimate of its merits. " Phiced," 
sa^ he, " beside the works of the best masters of every 
school, who, in that theatre of art, (the Tribune), seem, 
as it were, to stand in avra of each other, it ofiers itself to 
tis as the most scientific, but the least beautiful picture; 
its author stands before us the most accomplished 
draughtsman, but the feeblest colourist among than alL 
In it, too, the aerial perspective is somewhat n^ected; 
for while the figures in the distance are duly diminished, 
the light is not so managed as to render them proportion- 
ably indistinct" 

Among the other treasures of the Tribune, the most 
remarkable for their beauty are — the Endymion, and the 
Samian Sibyl, by Guercino, especially the latter, which 
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exhibits a striking instance of that master's exquisite 
skill in the managemeDt of light and shade — a Holy 
Family by Andrea del Sarto, which might of itself suffice 
to vindicate his claim to the title of painter, notwith- 
standing the cutting critique of Forsyth, that " he has 
neither poetry in his head, nor pathos in his heart," — a 
beautiful half-figure of the Virgin in contemplation, by 
Guide; in which connoisseurs affect to recognise that 
close imitation of the antique, which mi^t naturally be 
looked for in the works of one whose &vourite study, by 
his own admission, was the group of the Niobe — a por- 
trait of Cardinal Agucchi, by Domeuchino, worthy of 
beingcomparedwith Vandyke's noble picture of Charles V. 
on horseback, over against which it is placed — a much 
lauded Bacchanal, by Annibal Caracci — a no less extoll- 
ed Herodias, by Da Vinci — and two Madonnas, with the 
Infont Saviour, by Coreggio, together with a Holy Fa- 
mily by Farmigianino ; of which two painters it has been 
well said, that the former, in his pictures of the Vi^in, 
carries beauty to its highest pitch, while the latter not 
uofrequently goes beyond the mark, and runs into the 



In the ante-rooms of the Tribune, amidst an almost 
endless variety of other paintings, are a few bold slcetches 
by Salvator Rosa, and the fomous Medusa's Head by Da 
Vinci, " with its gloomy brow, watery eyes, and looks fall 
of agony." 

Among the more striking objects in the gallery itself 
are some glaring Madonnas painted on wood by Greek 
arUsts in the tenth and eleventh centuries. "These 
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pictures," observes Forsyth, *'ai« unifonn; the drapery 
of the Virgin is dark, but bespangled with stars; the 
posture of the child the same in all; for when the divine 
maternity was acknowledged at Bphesus, the child was 
then first coupled with the Madonna, but the mode of 
painting both was fited by the rituaL Painting in that 
age was satisfied with producing mere forms, and did not 
aspire at ex[M«ssion. Conscious of her own wellness, 
she called in the aid of gold, and azure, and labels, and 
even relief; for these pictures are raised like japan-work. 
They present all the meagreness, the angular and dis- 
tinct contours, the straight, stiff paralleli^n of attitude, 
the vacant, yet pretty little features, which are common 
to the productions of luienlightened art; and more or 
less perceptible in the Egyptian idol, the Gothic statue, 
the Indian screen, and the Chinese jar." 

In a collection of such vast extent classificatioD be- 
comes absolutely necessary: hence different rooms are 
appropriated to the productions of different schools, the 
Tuscan, the Venetian, the French, and Flemish schools. 
To the same cause must we attribute the various other 
series into which the paintings of thb gallery are divided; 
such as a series of Florentine portraits, a series (A illus- 
trious* foreigners, a series of painters. Here, however, we 
must admit, classiBcation is pushed a little too far, and 
made to d^|;enerate into a d^ree of uniformity beliaying 
something like "the furnishing taste of a traderaaan." 
How different this from the principle which usually pre- 
vails in the formation of a choice collection, in which, as 
method and multitude can hardly consist with excellence. 
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escli picture is priied only for its own sake, without refer- 
ence to the rest. 

Of these series, the most interesting is that of the 
great painters of the three last centuries, all executed b; 
their own hands. Those of Rubens, Vandyke, Rem- 
brandt, and Guido, are among the more esteemed. Ra- 
phael's portrait, which is inferior to any of the above, 
seems to have been painted while he was yet very young. 

One of the rooms which opens into the gallery con- 
tains a collection of Etruscan, or, as they are otherwise 
called, Grecian vases, in terra cotta and marble. Among 
the latter is the fiunous Medicean vase, representing the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia; for its form, its size, and sculpture, 
the finest in existence. 

In one of the cabinets is a number of small idols and 
penates, with their implements of worship, both earthen 
and bronze, lliese little images, from their rudeness, 
their long (aces, pointed chins, flat eyes, and simper- 
ing mouths, pass for Etruscan, and lead us back to the 
very infancy of art*. In the same cabinet is a little image 
of Juno Sospila, ctothed in a goat skin, with the horns 
sticking out above her head. The right arm, which 
probably bore a shield, b broken, and the left, which also 
seems to have held somethii^ in its grasp, is a little 
injured. The feet are baref. Here, too, is an antique 

* Since Etniiu received its gods, and consequently its statuaiy, 
tcom EgTpt Bod Greece, these little inuges may, perliapB, with as 
much propriety, be referred to the later Egyptian, or earlier Greek, 
aato the Etnucao sculpture. 

t Cicero givet the following description of this goddeur — Herein, 
f2 
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model of the Laocoon, from which Bandinelli finished 
his admired copy which stands at the extremity of the 
gallery : it b entire in those parts in which the original 
is defective. Here also is an Apollo or an Amphion, 
holding an instrument resembling a violin; and a Corona 
Radialis, with only eight spikes. The usual number was 
twelve; in allusion either to the signs of the Zodiac, or 
the labours of Hercules: — 

Ingenti mole Latinui, 
Quadf^ugo vehituT cumi ; cui tempor* circum 
AorXi bii Ki radii fulgentia cingnnt, 
SoHi avi apMimen. — JEi*. xii. 61. 

Pour iteedt the chariot of Latinui bear: 

Twelve golden rayi around hit temple* play, 

To mark hia lineage from the Ood of day. — Drtdsit. 

Another cabinet, near the Tribune, is filled with 
costly and &nciful works in precious stones. " Here are 
heads and figures of Roman emperors and Catholic 
saints, of princely sinners and pious popes of the house of 
Medici; who have hats of jet, feces of agate, eyes of 
opal, coats and petticoats of lapis lazuli, legs of jasper, 
and shoes of porphyry. The eye is dazzled with a profu- 
sion of crystal vases; with candlesticks and crucifixes 
composed of gems of every colour; with diminutive co- 
lumns, and mimic temples; goblets that might serve for 



iaquit, qujlm ^i illam noetram Sofpitam, quam tu nuoquam ne in 
tomDiii vidcK, nisi cum pelle caprinii, cum haatft, cum acutulo, cum 
ciilceolii repmidia. 
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die banquets of gods, cups fit for feiries, and jeweb wortb 
the eye of an emperor*." 

GcdmuUo FisUo. — This museum, originally an a^ 
semblage of various scattered collections in natural his- 
tory, is another fevourite lounge at Florence. It is rich 
in fossils, corals, shells, and insects; but owes its cel^ 
brity principally to the anatomical imitations of dissected 
subjects io wax. Such an exhibition, one would imagine, 
must be too disgusting and indelicate for general admis- 
sion. Here, however, may constantly be seen crowds of 
idlers of either sex; though the gravid uterus and its 
processes, together with all that is revolting in disease 
uid defonnity, lie exposed with a nakedness that can only 
be grateful to the eye of science. 

Zumbo, a Sicilian, is said to have been the first to ap- 
ply wax to the purposes of imitative anatomy. Amoi^ 
those of his works preserved in thb museum, is a minia- 
ture representation of the commencement and pr<^TeBS of 
the &tal plague of Florence; and from the efifoct pro- 
duced by this diminutive performance, we may readily 
imagine, that, had it been as large as life, it would have 
been too revolting for exhibition. Here we behold " the 
decomposition of bodies through every stage of putrefac- 
tion — the bUckening, the swelling, the bursting of the 
trunk — the worm, the rat, and the tarantula at work-^ 
and the mushroom springing fresh out of the midst of 
corruption f." 
Liibrariet. — The Laurentian library is appropriated to 



• Borne in tha IStb cf&tuiy. t For^tb. 
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the public manuscripts, which, as their loss vould be 
irreparable, are properly enough chained to the desks. 

The oldest manuscript in this library is a Vir^l, 
which disputes the palm of antiquity with the Virgil of 
the Vatican. It wants the " Die ego qui quondam, &C.," 
and the two-and-twenty lines of the Second ^neid, begin- 
ning at " Jamque adeo super unus eram, &c." This 
celebrated book, after baring previously gone throu^ a 
chapter of accidents, and been carried into France dur^ 
ing the late war, has once more been restored to Florence. 

The Pandects of Justinian, which are also deposited in 
this library, were sent to Palermo for safety, and thus 
escaped the rapacity of the French. This famous code, 
as the story goes, was found in a barrel at Amalfi, on the 
capture of that town by the Pisans; and to this discovery 
Hume attributes the revival of the Roman law. As, 
however, Imerius had been lectoring on the Pandects at 
Bolt^na, previous to the fall of Amalfi, it seems more 
probable that the Rsans brought them from Constanti- 
nople, during their intercourse with the Levant. 

Next to these, the earliest works, that now remain 
here, are a few Greek and Latin classics of the eleventh 
century, of which the writing is fiir more legible than that 
of the illuminated manuscripts that followed. The older 
illuminations are remarkable for nothing so much as the 
brilliancy of their colours, a circumstance attributable to 
their having been laid on in the virgin state. 

Some of these illuminations are the work of Oderisi, 
whom Dante styles the " honour of Agubbio," from the 
skill lie acquired in this art; an art which, in the sequel, 
became prejudicial to learning, by rendering books scarce. 
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" Every copyist," says Forsyth, ♦' became a painter, and 
wasting his time in the embeUishment of books, rendered 
books in general rare. Early in the 6fteenth century 
this art made a most rapid progress, as appean plainly 
from some of these manuscripts; and Attaveote, who 
wrought for the magniiicent founder of this library, had 
brought it near to perfection, when the discovery of the 
art of printing gave a check to its importance." The 
worics usually shewn here as distinguished for their beau- 
ty, such as the Pliny, the Homer, the Ptolemy, the 
Missal of the Florentine Rflpublic* all belong to the fif- 
teenth century, and contain portraits of the Medici in 
the initials and matins. 

The art of illuminating books is now confined to the 
few who are employed upon the repair of such libraries 
as this, whose business it is to simply such leaves as 
happen to be damaged or lost, to imitate the writing 
of every age, and to give to such interpolations the due 
tinge of antiquity. 

Among the more curious manuscripts is a narrative of 
a tour in France, England, Holland, and Spain, by Cos- 
mo the First; illustrated by views of the principal towns 
through which he passed. There is also a Petrarch, 
with portraits of the poet and his mistress, taken, as the 
story goes, from the life. 

The finger of Galileo is preserved in this library under 
a glass case — " pointing, with a triumphant expression, 
to those heavens, which he was condemned to a dungeon 
for having explored." It has, indeed, been said, that the 
Inquisition condemned Galileo, not for maintaining the 
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theory of the earth's motion round the sun, but for call- 
ing in the authonty of scripture to support it And yet 
had we nothing else to argue from than the well-known 
exclamation, " E pur si move," which escaped from 
Galileo at the very moment of his recantation, it would 
of itself be enough to prove, that it was the doctrine and 
not the authority for it, the theory, and not the founda- 
tion of the theory, which the Inquisition compelled him 
to renounce. 

The Hrhffliabecdium LAbrary is the great repository of 
printed books, as the Laurenttan is of manuscripts. It 
is also the seat of the Florentine academy; a name in - 
which the Delia Crusca*, as well as two others, have 
now merged. 

Churches. — The edifice most deserving of notice among 
the churches of Florence is the cathedral, founded by 
Lapo in 1298) and surmounted, in the following century, 
by the cupola of RuneUeschi. 

This church, which forms a new epoch in the history 
of architecture, has sometimes been considered as a 
mean between the Gothic and the Greeks and is the Brst 
that was built in Italy in the present proportions of the 
arcade. Forsyth, however, will not admit that it has any 
thing in conrunon with either the Gothic or the Greek. 
" In opposition to the fretted sur&ices and spiry flints 
of the Gothic, here is the most naked simplicity and 



■ The Academy dellft Cniiea took lit aame of Cnitca (bran), and 
a mill for its device, lo mark llie object of it« iiMtitution— that of m- 
paniting the preciou* Irom the vile. 
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■trength unconcealed. Of the Greek, on the other hand, 
not a particle entered into the original idea. Instead of 
columns, the exterior decoration consists of three kinds 
of marbles composed into panels, and the interior in pil- . 
lars and round arches; but no arches were known in 
Greek architecture, nor can be traced in the ruins of free 
Greece. What architecture then is this, but the anci«at 
Roman, reYived as completely as the purposes of the 
church would admit?" In conformity with this remark, 
the Guide to Florence observes, " that the admirable ar- 
chitecture of this sublime structure recedes from the 
Gothic, which prevailed at the time of its erection, and 
approaches rather to the Roman." 

This cupola*, which is wider than that of the Pan- 
theon, and consequently wider than that of St Feter*^ 
was the first double cupola ever raised in Europe. Un- 
like St Peter's, it is not in pendentive, but polygonal* 
and bears on the perpendicular, but it may fairly be con- 
sidered as the prototype of that celebrated work. Mi- 
chael Angelo boasted that he would hang the dome of 
the Pantheon in the air, but it was this noble work of 
Brunelleschi's that gave him the assurance of executing 
his boast How much it had excited his admiration, 
may be inferred from the story which tells us, that, on 
setting out to superintend the building of St Peter's, he 
turned his horse's head for the purpose of contemplating 



• The cupola, being polygonal, i« of GourwtMDetbing wider from 
■D^ to angle ihan from lide to aide. Measured on the angle* it i* 
149 feet in widtbj meanired on the udei, only 138. 
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once more the cupola of the cathedral, as it lowered 
above the pines and i^resses of the city, and that, after 
a pause, he exclaimed, " Com^ te non voglio 1 me^lio di 
te non poeso*!" 

The choir is directly under the cupola, and, like the 
cupola, is polygonal. It is of the Ionic order, and, con- 
sidered by itself, is a fine object; but it is as little in 
keeping with the edifice to which it belongs, as the Gre- 
cian screen is with the Gothic structures of our own 
island. " Cathedrab m general," as Forsyth observes, 
" lying under the control of tasteless or interested men, 
have lost their original unity, and become mere galleries 
of architecture; in which specimens of every style are 
built side by side, just as pictures of every school are 
hung upon the same wall. A choir thus inclosed is ne- 
cessarily d^ker than the nave. Here is just that ' dim 
religious light* which pleases poetical and devout minds — 
a light which heightens the eSect of the lamps and can- 
dles, of the gold, silver, and hrocade of Catholic worship, 
while it shades the mediocrity of the paintings and 
aculpture." 

This cathedral contains very few pictures, and none of 
any value, though Eustace affirms that " its paintings are 
in general master-pieces of art." . Among the more re- 
markable is Paolo Uccello's portr^t of Giovanni Aguto, 
an English adventurer, who fought in the pay of the 
Pisans, and afterwards betrayed them. Close to the 
above picture is an old portrdt of Dante, executed by 

■ Like thee I will not build one: better tiwn thee I cauuaL 
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Orcagna several years after the poet's death, and honour^ 
ed with a place in thb cathedral by the Tery republic ' 
which bad condemned him to the stake. The Floren- 
tioes, it appears, would gladly lune recovered the bones 
of Dante, whom they suffered to die in exile at Ravenna; 
but, being baffled in their attempts, they voted a cenotaph 
to be erected in the cathedral. Yet this vote also prov- 
ed unavailing, and Orcagna's picture is all that the Flo- 
rentines can shew in honour of the man who made their 
dialect the standard of Italy. Well might he call them, 

Quello 'ngimto popolo maligDO 

Che iiteete di Ffewile ab autico, 

E tien'ancor del moote e del mscigao. 

This, and all the other portraits of Dante that have 
come down to us, are said, like those of our own Shak- 
speaj^ to be posthumous. But as they are all said to 
bear a strong resemblance to this picture of Orcagna's, 
they have, at least, what Shakspeare's have not — the 
sanction of uniformity to recommend them. 

" Dante and Shakspeare form a striking parallel — as 
the master-bards of Italy and England — oppressed with 
praise and annotation at home, and ridiculed as barba- 
rians by foreign critics*. Dante rose before the dawn of 



* Not, hoveveT, by all ibrdgD critics: Madame de SlaSl and 
Banm Grimm Diaj be Doticed as two brilliant esceptions. " In 
England (tayi the former) all classea are equally attracted l>y 
SItakapeare's playi; whereaa, in France, our best tragedieB fail to 
interett the multitude." " Let any ODe (says the latter, in his Lite- 
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letters in Italy; and Shakspeare soon after they had 
spread b England. Finding their native tongues without 
Eastern or limit, each formed another language within his 
own; a language peculiar as their creators, and entering 
only like authorities into common Italian and English, to 
add nerve and spirit, and dignity and beauty. Both have 
stood the obliterating waste of ages, have seen younger 
styles grow old and disappear, have survived all the sbori- 
lived fopperies of literature, and flourish now in unabated 
Eoshion, inviting and resisting ten thousand imitations*." — 

Altri DAnteggia, 

Fm duri vena brancota, e I'Brrolge 

E ti perde d'Averoo tra la bolge— PiaKOTTi. 

nry CorrespoiideDce) read the more finished of lUdne't veraes; 
how they fill and charm the ear! But they are mere uDg-MMig after 
all : they are not the genuine accent* of Nature. There i*, in the 
finest of Shakspeare'a plays, though they are leu polished and less 
regular, a, something of the wild and the sublime, vhich I look for 
in vain in our tragic poets. A celebrated utist, of Gennan extrac- 
tion, but one who passed great part of his life in London, where he 
but httely died — the famous Ht^artb — well known for the geniui 
and wit evinced by hia compoaitions, wrote a work on the beauti&l, 
full of exlraordinary ideas. Among other prints, we there find one 
in which ■ French dancing-maat«r is aeen standing before the beau- 
tifbl statue of Antinofli — buuly employed in raising the head, lower- 
ing die sboulden, and placing the ann* and Isgs of the latter; in a 
word, in transforming him into an eli^ant and agreeable pelU- 
maitre. This stroke of satire is as ingenious as it is originaL I 
doub^ however, whether our celebrated Marcel would have ventured 
to meddle with the Antinofts; but substitute the etatne td Melpo- 
mene for that of AntinoOi, and make Comcille and Racine the dan* 
cing-maaters, and the allegory will not be very wide of the truth." 
■ Fonyth. 
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The Dhina Qmmudia may be ascribed almost ex- 
clusively to Dante's own creatine genius. It is a work of 
which there existed no model in any language. Some 
hints may perhaps have been supplied by the popular su- 
perstition of the age. The Franciscan and Dominican 
orders, instituted during the preceding century, had re- 
kindled the flames of fenaticism, of which the festivab 
and pageants of the day afford sufficient indication. On 
one of these occasions*, as we learn &om Sismondi, (Hist. 
Lit. I, 356), was exhibited at Florence, in the bed of the 
Amo, a representation of Hell, " with all the varied tor- 
ments which the imagination of the monks had called up 
— its rivers of boiling pitch, its gvih of fire, its mountains 
of ice, and its serpents — all which were brought to act 
upon real persons, who, by their shrieks and groans, ren- 
dered the illusion complete." Whether we are indebted 
for the Inferno to this incident, or whether, as SifflnondJ 
supposes, the Inferno itself gave rise to the spectacle, we 
have here a singular specimen of the spirit of the times, 
which mfluence alike the poet and the contrivers of the 
infernal pastime. 

It is in the year 1300, that Dante, having lost his way 
in a desert near Jerusalem, supposes himself to be intro- 
duced into the infernal regions, under the guidance of 
his &vourite Virgil. Dante's Hell is a vast abyss, in 
shape like a funnel or hollow cone, occupj'ing the interior 
of the earth, and divided into eight concentric circles — 
for the sides of the funnel, instead of forming a gradual 

• Tb« in of Max, 1301. 
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slope, are supposed to be cut into terraces or gnlleries. 
From the lowest depth of this abyss — the abode of 
Liuafer himself — which termiaates in the centre of the 
earth, a long cavern extends through the opposite 
hemisphere, opening at the foot of a mountain placed 
among our antipodes. The form of the mountain is that 
of ao enonnous oHie*, also cut into terraces for the dif- 
ferent abodes of those who are doomed to undergo the 
pains of purgatory. 

Till the foal Crimea done in their dayi of nnlure 
Are liumt and purged avay. 

Hie summit of the mountain is the seat of the terres- 
trial paradise, forming a sort of connecting link between 
heaven and earth. From thence a diird ^iral conducts 
to the throne of the Most High. *' Thus," observes 
Sismondi, " the infernal r^ons and the empyrean are 
conceived upon the same plan, and the world of spirits 
has been invested, by the genius of Dante, with that kind 
of varied harmony, always consistent with itself^ yet always 
new, which seems to belong exclusively to the works of 
the Deity," 

It is not, however, merely in the conception of the 
poem that Dante's originality consists; his style and sen- 
timents are equally original; and vainly shall we search the 
works of preceding or contemporary versifiers-}- for any 

* Le relief de celle da r£nfer, a* Sumondi expreMively calb iL 

t Gingu^n£ Ihui charocterixei the early poets of Italy aod Sieily : 

— Un leul aujet lei occupe, c'eat I'amour; non tel que I'inipire la 

nature, mail tel qu'il £tait devenu dana les froide* eiitaaei de« che- 
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traces of that serere, yet energetic tone, the voice of Na- 
ture herself, by which we are so forcibly struck at the 
very outset of his immortal poem. 

It b in language like this that he apostrophizes his 
* mighty master:' — 

Oh! Ki tu quel Virgilio, e quella fonte 
Che tpande di parlai oi Urgo fiumef &e. 
Art thou thftt ViTgil then? the fountain head. 
Whence toU the ttreamt of eloquence alongf 

Thui with B baihful front I humhly laid — 

Oh t light and glory of the Mni of song! 

So favour me, ai I thy page have HUght 

With unremitting love and «tudj long! 

Thou art the guide and maater of mj thought; 

Sole author thou, from whom the inspired strain. 

That crowns m; name with deathless praise, I brought*. 

Talien, panionn^ pour dei beautte imaginairei, et dans lei galantei 
ftitilit^ des court d'amour. Chanter eat une tikche qu'il rempliiseat; 
toujoun force leur mt de chanter, c'eat leur dame qui I'ezige, <m 
c'est I'amour qui I'ordanne, et ill doivent dire prolisement et en 
canioni bieu longuei et bieo tralnantes, ou en Bonnets rafin^i et 
souveut obscurs, lea incompsrables beaut^s de la dame et leur into- 
lerable martyTC. Ce eont dec raTissemens on det [daintei k no 
point finir, et de* recherchea anxniTeuae* et phtoniquea, i digmUer 
de Platon et de TBrnour. Ill ont sous les yeas lea men et let vot- 
caui, une v^^tion abondante et vari^e, lei majestueux et mdau- 
choliquei dibris de TanUquit^, I'^clftt d'un jour hrblant, des nuits 
fruches et magnifiques; lenr sifecte est feconde en guertM, en re?o- 
Indoiu, en hits d'armea; les mceurs do leur temps proroquent lea 
traits de la aalira; et ill chantent comme au milieu d'un d^rt, ne 
pMgnent rien de ee qui 1e* entoure ; ne peraissent rien sentir, ni rien 
voir.— ^ri. LU. te/iaiU. 

■ Quarteily Review, No. XXI. 
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Another passage, remarkable for the austere sublimity 
of its style, is the terrible inscription over the portal of 
HeU:— 

Per me li vft nella cittft dolenle, &c. 

Thro' me ye pan (o moiuning'i daA doraaini 

Thro' me to K«neB vhere grief muit ever pine; 
Thro' me to muery'i devoted tnun — 

Justice and power in my great Founder j<nti. 
And love and irbdom all hU fabrici rear — 

Witdom above control, and love divine — 
Before me Nature ww no votk appear 

Save worki eternal; nicli was I ordain'd — 
Quit eveiy hope ye who enter here! — Havlet. 

The total exclusion of hope from hell, so finely in- 
troduced in this passage, may perhaps have suggested 
Milton's 

— Region! of lorrow, doleftil ihadet, where peace 
Mor rest can never dwell, hope never comet 
That cornea to all! 

Dante possessed in an eminent degree the power " of 
painting in words; of representing objects which are the 
pure creations of &ncy, with so much truth and force, 
that the reader thinks he sees them before him, and be- 
lieves ever after that he has actually beheld them." " Not 
less," says the Quarterly Reviewer, " is he distinguished 
by beauties generally considered as the growth of an age 
of excessive sensibility — the delineation of the calm and 
peaceful scenes of inanimate nature, of picturesque ob- 
jects, and pastoral images. The very nature of the poem 
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seems to exclude ornammts of this description, and, from 
expecting only the supematurally terrible and sublime, 
the reader is astouished to find the frequent opportunities 
embraced by the poet of introducing into passages, seem- 
ingly the most inauspicious for his purpose, such exqui- 
site representations of natural objects, and of the feelings 
which they are calculated to inspire, as can hardly be 
equalled by those of any poet in the most advanced pe- 
riod of mental luxury and refinement. 

" Thus the cloud of anger and indignation that for a 
moment obscures the philosophical serenity of his im- 
mortal guide, is illustrated by a comparison with the vi- 
cissitudes incident to the face of Nature in early spring, 
which conveys to our senses all the freshness, together 
with all the uncertainty of the season. The miser, who 
is tormented with the thirst of Tantalus, is thus made 
perpetually to behold, without tasting, not water only, but 

Rivuleta, that fl'om the Terdant hilh 

Of CoBentiii into the Amo flov, 
Freihening iU current with their cooler rill«. 

So the flames, which illuminate the eighth circle of his 
infernal regions, are 

Light* numberleu, ai by M>me fountain tide 

Tb« dlly iwun — repoaing at the hour 
When beanu the day-itar iritb dimini«h«d pride. 

When the aunned bee deserts each liBed flower, 
And leavei to humming gnata the populous void — 

Beholds in graaiy lawn, or leafy bower, 
Or orchard-plot, of glow-worms emerald bright. 
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So the evetUDg hour is ELttdmled with all the circumstaiioes 
of soothing mehiocboly, with which it is wont to inspire a 
poetical imagination, in a passage of which the last Ime 
probably su^ested to Gray the opening of his elegy: — ' 

Ttru noiF the hour when fond deiire renews 

To him who wanden o'er the pathleu main, 
RuMDg iinbiddeo t«an, tb« ImI odieui 

Of tendar friend*, vbom Uavj *hape* agaiti ; 
When the late parted pU^iua Ibrillt with thought 

Of hia loved home, if o'er the diatant plain 
Penshance hia ean ihe village chimei have caught, 

Seeming to mourn the doae of dying day*." 

QuiaTEiLV Rev. sxi. 

Never were poet's strains more truly inspired than those 
which Dante pours forth on quitting the infernal regions 
for a less hoirible abode, where hope at least accompa- 
nies and mitigates torment — whether we regfuxl the splen- 
dour of the diction, or the many descriptions and dramatic 
scenes with which the first portion of the Pui^torio 
abounds. " Among the most beautiful of the episodes 
in this admirable part of the poem, are the meeting of 
Dante with his friend, the nuisician Casella, and that 
with the painter Oderisi da Gubbio, who is condemned 
to purgatory for having indulged the overweening pride 
of art. It is into bis mouth that the poet puts those ce- 
lebrated reflections on the vanity of human endowments, 
in which be is suspected of having intended to introduce 

* Che paja1 giomo piinger ehe li muare. 
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a boast of hii own poetical excellence, somewhat at va- 
viaBce with th« moral of humility which it is his object 



Oh emptj pride of huDiBD power and skilt! 

How wNm the venluTe on thjr tnminil ditt. 
If no dark foUowing Team Mutain it alill I 

Hub Cimabue the painter's hoiwiiTed priie 
To Giotto yielda ; a happier rival'i fame 

Halh veiled hit gkirf from all mortal e;« 

Who now repeat* that elder Ouido'a name? 

Another wean the poet's envied crown. 
Ptrhapt thit fleeting pmmt hour mai/ dahi 

One wto «Aatf btarfrvm both tMr vain renown." 

QvAKtBaLT Esv. xii. 

The six planets of the solar system (for the earth is of 
course excepted), together with the sun itself, are by 
Dante supposed to form the abodes of different classes of 
the blessed. In the eighth heaven the poet witnesses 
the triumph of the Saviour; in the ninth the Divine Es- 
sence is revealed to him, veiled, however, by three sur- 
rounding legions of the heavenly host; in the tenth, or 
empyrean, he beholds the Vugin, together with the saints 
of the Old and New Testaments. " Few, even of the 
warmest admirers of Dante, have had the enthusiasm to 
follow him step by step, through this last division of his 
stupendous edifice. In the Infemo, the imagination is 
constantly kept on the stretch by that terrible machinery 
which the poet sets in motion and supports vrith une- 
qualled powers. In the Pu^torio, hope is every thing 
and everywhere about us; in both alike, the number of 
interesting episodes, the pictures of human character. 
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and of objects both real and fentastic, but ' which we 
fancy real, because they invest ideal beauties with the 
qualities perceptible to sense,' employ by turns the feel- 
ing, the judgment, and the fancy." 

The Paradiso o£fers scarcely any of these resources: 
the poet here deals but little in description ; and we quit 
the different mansions of the elect, into which he intro- 
duces us, without being able to carry away with us any 
precise notion of them. " Yet," continues the Quarterly 
Review, " it must not be thought that even the ineffable 
and fatiguing splendours, or the mystical theology of the 
Paradiso, do not occasionally admit the introduction of 
such natural pictures, and such moral reflections, as con- 
stitute some of the highest claims of the poet. Nor must 
we forget either the exquisitely graceful and simple deli- 
neation of the ancient manners of Florence, intended by 
him as the vehicle of censure upon those of the age then 
present; or the melancholy and affecting colours in which 
be has displayed the miseries of exile; or the poetical 
prediction of his own banishment:" — 

.... Hit, aU*, to lead 
A life of trouble, and ere long to leare 
All thing! moat dear to him, ere long to know 
Hov salt another's bread ii, and the toil 
Of going up anddowD another's itairg*! — RooEta. 

■ 1^1 loicerai ogni coia diletta 

Fid caramente : e queato £ quello etrale 
Che 1' arco dell' eailio pria laetta; 
Tu proverai si come ik di aale 

Lo pane altrui, e come i duro calle 
Lo acendere el astir per raltrui acale. 
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The want of a leading point of interest — for Dante is 
not so much the hero of the poem as the spectator of 
the objects which his imagination has called forth — the 
frequent intermixture of images sacred and profane, an- 
cient and modern, as well as the admission of such as are 
low and vulgar, or even indecent and disgusting — the oc* 
casional recurrence of puerile reasoning, enigmatical dic- 
tion and literal quibbling — these are defects from which 
the warmest admirers of the poet cannot exculpate him* 
But, after all, they are venial sins in one of whom Gin- 
guen£ has truly said, that he " starts up a giant among 
pigmies, not only effacing all that had preceded him, but 
filling alone a rank of which none can hope to dispossess 
him. Even Petrarch, the tender, the elegant, the divine> 
does not surpass him in the graceful, and has nothing 
that approaches him in the sublime and terrible." 

But it b high time to return from thb long digression, 
nor longer forget, that, besides the portrait of Dante, 
which gave rise to it, this same Florentine cathedral con- 
tains the ashes of Giotto and Brunelleschi; that the 
Campanile or Belfiy — a lofty square tower incrusted with 
variegated marbles — stands detached fi-om the chureh; 
and that near the principal entrance of the latter is the 
Baptistery, an octangular edifice, chiefly celebrated for 
the relievos of its three bronze gates, 

.... The gates to marvelloiuly wrought 

That tbej might lerve to be the gates of heaveD*.' 

* Such is Rt^en's venion of the saying ascribed to Michael 
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The ralievos of theM doors, which are of the fourteenth 
century, repreient various scriptural aibjects, beginning 
with the creation. An attempt has here been made to 
sustain the perspective; the niOTe distant objects being 
executed in flat, the nearer ones in mezio, and the oear- 
eflt in high relief. 

Perhaps the most interestii^ church here is the Santa 
Croce — the Westmmsier Abbey of Florence — within 
whose 

Holy pmcmcta lie 

Ashe* that nuke it holier; 

for here are the ashes and the tonbs of Galileo, Macchi- 
avelli, Michael Angelo*, Guicciardini, Boccado, and 
Alfierif. Macchiavelli's epitaph is a happy instance of 
that brevity which, when well managed, makes an epitaph 
so impresnve: — 

Tftnto nomini nullum pu elogimu. 
Nicolaus Macchiavelli. 

\n the church of Santa Maria Novella is preserved one 
of the few remaining works of Citnabue — a Madonna 



* Acc<»diiig to tradition, Michael Angdo'a tomb waa, by Me own 
expiete desire, to placed, dut wben the doom of the cfaneb were 
tbiowD open, the cupola oT the cathedral might be teen from it 

t Alfieri's Dumument w nmnounted by a figure of Italy clad in 
long flowing drapery: hence the foUowiiigy«ei d'etprit in alliudon to 
the n^ad^ofthe French: — 

Caoova qnetta volla i' ha abagliata, 
Fe I'llalia vestita ed i tpogliata. 
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above the aue of life. Aecordii^ to Vasari, it was exe- 
cuted io a garden near the Porta San Piero, aad, when 
finiabed, carri«d to the church in solemn procMsion pre- 
ceded by trumpets. The garden lay without the walk; 
and such wa« the rejoicing there <» the occasion, that 
the suburb received the name of Boi^ Allegri, a name 
which it sdll retains, though now oomprised within the 
cky. This church is also interesting as being the spot 
where, «s Boccaao feigns, was formed the par^ Uiat 
constitute the heroes and beKnnes of the Decameron. 
The mtroduction to that into^sting work informs us, 
that: — Nella vraerabile cbiesa di Santa Maria Novella, 
un MartediiDftttitia, non esseadovi quasi aleuna altra 
persona, umti gli divini ufici in abito lugubre, quale a si 
fetta stagione si richiedea, si ritrovaroao sette giovani 
doooe, tutte I' una all' altra o per amista, o per vidnansa, 
o per parentado congiunte, delle quoli niuna il venti et 
ottesimo anno passato avea, ne era minor di dieiotto, sa- 
via ciascuna, e di sangue nobile, e bella di forau, et 
omata di costumi, e di leggiodria oneeta. 

Love, real or imaginary, seems to have given birth to 
most of the poems and other literary productions of the 
di^. It was in honour of the Princess Mary of Naples, 
whom be has celelH-ated under the name of Fiarometta, 
that Bocoaeio eompoeed lite romance which bears that 
title, as well as a second romance, intitled FUtaqn, and 
his two heroic poems, the Theteidt and fUoatrato. Tlie 
waat of interest which pemdes all theae works, appears 
the natural consequence of the want of reality in the 
passion which is pretended to haw isspired them. In 
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the two latter compositions the poet stands forward a5 
the supposed inventor of the ottaoa rima, subsequently 
adopted as the vehicle of heroic poetry, in preference to 
that unbroken interheemmt of rhymes, which is too apt to 
&tigue the ear in the Divina Commedia. The Theseide 
is, moreover, " the first modem poem in which the au- 
thor, abandoning the dull repetition of dreams and visions, 
imagined a regular action or fable, and conducted it, 
through different stages of adventure, to its close. To 
the Enghsh reader it presents the additional interest of 
being the model of 'The Knight's Tale' of Chaucer, 
and the origin, therefore, of one of the noblest poenos in 
our language, the ' Palamon and Arcite' of Dryden*." 

Boccacio was the author of various esteemed Latin 
works; but the source of his highest renown is the Deca- 
meron: — '* A collection of tales which he held in no es- 
teem, which he composed, as he says himself, only for 
the solace of the ladies, who, in those days, led a very 
dismal life; and to which, in his declining years, he at- 
tached no other importance than the regret with which 
religious scruples inspired him. Like Petrarch, he look- 
ed for his immortality from learned works, composed in 
a learned language; like him he received it from the 
mere sports of imagination, in which he brought to ma- 
turity a language yet in its infancy, and till then aban- 
doned to the people for the common concerns of life; to 
which he was thus the first to give in prose, as Dante 
and Petrarch had done in verse, the elegance, the har- 

• Quarterty Review, No. XXI. 
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mony, the measured Eonn, aod happy choice of words, 
which make a litenry and poUshed language*." 

Doubts, however, have been entertained as to whether 
Boccacio's style, which is in the highest decree elaborate 
and harmonious, flowing on, like a copious river, with a 
soft and erer-vaiying murmur,, is the best ad^ted for 
narratiTe. It is objected, that its very sweetness at length 
&tigues us, and that we long for some interruption of 
this melodious current — some cessation to this constant 
stream of language. 

Which runi, and, at it nins, for ever would run on. 

This verbiage, it must be confessed, pervades the 
whole of the Decameron. " The most tragic and the 
most comic events, description, narrative, and diali^ue, 
are all given with the same plethoric fulness, the ' same 
solemn loquaciousness' of expression, which has since 
tinged the whole literature of Italyf." 

Boccacio's claims to the Honours of original mvention 
have also been disputed; and the groundwork of the 
Decameron must, it seems, be admitted to be dtscovera- 

' Ginguen^ iii, 70, 

f See Edinburgh B«Tiew, No. 109. The ItalianitbeiiwelveKeein 
not uaconiciom of tbii defect; for Guicciardiui'i prolixity is prover- 
bial even in Italy. There wai, ve are told, a criminal, who wa* 
l>era)itled to make bit election between that author's hiitory and the 
galleys. At first be cbose the history. But the war of Pita proved 
too much for him ; and rather than wade through it, he was content 
to lead the life of a galley slave :— 

Chained down at sea, beneath the bitter thong. 
To the hard bench and heavy oar to long. — Bogen, 
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ble ia the old Indian romance of Dolospathos. Thii 
romance — the gcaieral outline of which will be femiliar 
to the reader, from the imitattrai under the title of 
IWlciih Tales — found its way, at an early period, into 
the literature of most European states, and is known in 
ihis country by ttie name of ** Tha Seven Wise Masters." 
The story which gives ree to the rest, is that of a young 
prince, wbo, rejecting the advances of one of his beer's 
queens, is chafed by her with the very crime which he 
had refused to commit. The bther naturally hesitates 
to condemn his son to death, and the queen relates a 
tale with a view to overcome bis irresolution. This is 
met by anothea-, to shew the danger of rash measures. 
The queen replies in a tJiird — and so on, till the audtor's 
invention is exhausted. After all, however, admittif^ 
this romance to have suggested the first idea of the De- 
cameron, there are many tales in that celebrated woik 
of which the originality has never been impngned. 

Ginguen£ does not betray quite so mufh heat as Hob- 
house in the defence of Boccacio*; but he apol<^izes — 
as far as it is beemning to a^logize — for the real and 
imputed faults of the Decameron, and thus remarks upon 
the motley nature of its contents: — " In passing sentence 
of condemnation upon the licendousness of a great pro- 
portbn of these tales, we ought to bear in mind that they 
are by no means all of them of this objectionable charac- 
ter; and that the interesting, the mournful, nay even the 
tragic and the purely comic pieces, are yet more numer- 

• Sm Note* to the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold. 
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ous thsn tbe licentious ones. In all these various kinds 
of oompoeition, Boccacio displays the nme fticility, the 
same adherence to nature, the same elegance, the same 
fidaliQ in assigning to the different peiwmages the stj^e 
best adapted to them, in painting to the life their actions 
and their gestures, in making of each tale a little drama 
which has its argument, its plot, and its denouement — 
where the dialogue is as perfect as the conduct of the 
piece, and where each actor preaerres to the last his own 
peculiar features and character. 

" Priests, given up to hypocrisy and libertinion, such 
as they were in those days; monks, abandoned to luxury, 
gluttony, and sensuality; husbands, at once duped and 
credulous — wives, sly and intriguing; tbe young, of both 
sexes, thinkingof nothing but pleasure — tbe old, of nothing 
but money; nobles, ever oppressive and cruel; knights, 
ever frank and courteous; ladies, some amorous and fr^ul, 
others generous and high-^ninded, often victims of their 
frsilty, and tyrannized over by jealous husbands; corsairs, 
makaidriiUt hennits, dealers in false miracles and legei^ 
demain; persons, in short, of every stali<Ht, every country, 
every age, all of them with their peculiar passious, habits, 
and language; — such are the subjects comprised in this 
immense painting subjects which even the most fastidious 
are never weary of admiring." 

The Ckt^l d£ Dcpotiti, 

That chamber of the dead. 

Where the gigaatic ibapea (^ Night and Dav, 
Turned into stone, reit everiaitiDgl;, 
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deserves notice rather as Michael Angelo's first essay in 
architecture thao for any merits of its own. The design, 
consisting of two orders, has neither lightness nor gran- 
deur to recommend it, and is, indeed, altt^ther unwor- 
thy of the impressive monuments within; — two allegorical 
figures representing Morning and Twilight, reclining upon 
B sarcophagus coRtmning the ashes of Lorenzo de' Medici; 
and two other recumbent figures, representing Night and 
Day, upon a sarcophagus immediately opposite to the 
former*. " The attitude of Night," says Bell, " is beau- 
tiful, mournful, and fiill of the most touching expression: 
the drooping head, the supporting band, and the rich 
head-dress, are unrivalled in the arts. Day is little more 
than blocked, yet most magnificent: the noble effect is 
only heightened by what is left to the imagination. 1^11 I 
beheld them, I had no conception of the genius and taste 
possessed by this artbt: they evince a grandeur and origin- 
aUty of thought, a boldness and freedom of design and 
execution, unrivalled." A certain poet having said of the 
statue of Night: — "Though she sleeps, she lives: if thou 
doubtest, awake her, and thou wilt hear her speak;" 



■ Armed itatues of Iiorenso nnd Giuliuo de' Medici, in a lilting 
poBture, are placed in nichea over theae larcopbagi. The foraicrof 
these it, according to Rogen, " the moit real aad unreel thing that 
ever came irom the chisel: 

What Trom beneath hii helm-like bonnet icowls? 

I) it a face, or but an eyeleu skull? 

Tia loat ia shade; yet like tbebasiliBk, 

ItfBicinates, and is intolerable." 
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Afichael Angelo, himself no slighted votary of the muses, 
thus replied in the person of Night: — 

Grato m'% il sonoo, e pi& I'esseT di lasao. 
Hentre ch« il danno e U vergogrM dara, 
Nod v«der, non sentiT m' i gran venlura. 
Per6 non mi destar ; deb 1 pnrla basio. 
Gratdtil to me to sleep, more grateful itiU to be of etone I — 
While wrong tbe hapless land defiles, wbile shameless deeds 

On me, alas, to tee, ot bear, would misery entail. 
Then wake me not; but speak, if speak tliou mutt, in softest tone. 

The contiguous Chapel d^ Medici — the intended 
Mausoleum of the Medicean family — " is more noble 
and more chaste in the design itself, though its architect 
was a prince, and its walls were destined to receive the 
richest crust of ornament ever lavished on so large a sur^ 
foce*." It is covered in the interior, as ^ as it is yet 
finished, with lapis lazuli, agate, jasper, and other pre- 
cious stones. On the extinction of the Medicean line, the 
work was abandoned, and it is only within these few years 
that it has been resumed. 

The unfinished churches of Florence justify Burnet's 
remark, that " they look as if they were flayed;" while 
the variegated marble exterior of the cathedral, campanile, 
and bt^tistery, sufificiently warrant the other observation, 
that " they look as if they were in livery." 

Palaces. — The general aspect of the Florentine palaces 
b that of gloomy strength. Ileir solid masonry gives 
them more the appearance of castles fitted for the defence 

' Fonyth. 
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of feudal barow, than of mansions adapted to the re- 
sidence of wealthy merclLanta. " Were these aingular 
buildings displayed by greyer breadth of street, the vast 
and magnificent character of the Tuscan style would then 
be better seen. To this hour Flor^ice wears the aspect 
of a ci^ filled with nobles and their domestics — a city of 
bridged, churches, and palaces. The streets are short, 
narrow, and angular, and each angle presents an archi- 
tectural view, fit to be drawn for a scene in a theatre. 
Each house is a palace; and a palace, in Florence, is a 
magnificent pile, of a square and bulky form, with a 
plain front, extending from two to three hundred feet, 
built of huge dark-^;rey stones, each measuring three or 
four feet. A coarse rustic work rises in a solid form to 
twenty or thirty feet in hei^t. A great grooved stone, 
or stylobate, sets off the building from the street, forming 
a seat which runs the whole length of the front: this, in 
feudal times, was occupied by the dependants of the fii- 
mily, who there loitering in the sultry hours of the day, 
lay asleep under the shelter of the broad deep cornice, 
which, projecting from the roof, threw a wide shade below. 
" The first range of windows, which are ten feet from 
the ground, are grated and barred with massive frames of 
iron, resembling those of a prison. The front has, on the 
second floor, a plain and simple architrave, lie windows 
are high and arched, placed at a considerable distance from 
each other, and varying from ten to fifteen in number, 
according to the extent of the front The third story 
resembles the second in plainness, and in the size of its 
windows The roof is of a flat fonn, with a deep cornice 
and bold projecting soffits imparting an air of grandeur 
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to tbe whole edifiee. The chimneys an grouped into 
stacks, the tops of which, increasing in bulk as they riae 
in height, resemble a crown: the slates, widi which tb^ 
are constructed, are placed in such a numier as to produce 
the efiect of Tentilatioii ; harmg a. plited fbnn, not unlike 
the &n-heads in the inside of a mushroom." 

A massiTe iron gate opens into the court, which is 
usually surrounded by a colonnade, composed of one of 
the Greek orders, and bearing no analogy to the exterior 
of the building. 

" The interior distribution," observes Forsyth, " accords 
with the length of front. One line of doors enfilades the 
apartments and lays open the whole house; a plan rather 
incommodious for private life, but very proper for a gala, 
and suited to a hot climate. It sometimes, indeed, makes 
a tboroughfare of Sgnora's bed-chamber; but those sacred 
retirements, which an Englishwoman requiree, are unne- 
cessary in a country where ladies afiect no restraint, and 
feel embarrassed by no intrnsiim. In every house the 
lower rooms are vaulted. The upper apartments are 
hung very generally with silk; never with paper. Hie 
waJls are coated with a stucco which is rather gritty, but 
well adapted for fresco-painting." 

The Pitti Pahee boasts the finest collection of pictures 
in Florence, after that of the Royal Gallery. Some idea 
of its value may be formed from thb circumstance, that 
the French carried away no less than sixty-three to the 
Louvfe; all which have, however, been restored. 

■ '* TTie cant of criticism," says Mathews, " and the 
dogmatism of knowledge, would confine all right of judg- 
ment upon painting and sculpture to those alone who have 
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been duly initiated in the mysteries of virtil; whereas it 
seems to be with painting and sculpture — as Johnson has 
pronounced it to be with poetry — it is by the common 
sense of mankind, after all, that the claims to excellence 
must finally be decided." On this head, Algarotti also 
remarked, that " the painter should impress strongly 
upon his mind, that there is no better judge of his per- 
formances than the genuine connoisseur and the public'. 
* Woe to those works of art,' continues he, quoting an 
observation of lyAlembert's, * which have no charms but 
for artists themselves.' " 

" Painting," to quote once more the words of Ma- 
thews, " considered as a fine art, is principally valuable as 
it is kubmad or poetical; in other words, as it represents 
the subject as it realty was — or, as it represents the sub- 
ject as it existed in the mind of the painter. Mere ex- 
cellence of execution is surely the lowest claim a painter 
can advance to admiration. As well might a literary 
production rest its pretensions upon the mere beauties of 
the style. If the composition neither please the imagin- 
ation, nor inform the understanding, to what purpose is 



* NRrabile «t enim cCim plurimAm in faciendo intcnit inter doo- 
tum et ludem, quim non mulEum diflerat in judicando — Cie. dt 

Je feroii touvent plui d'etat de I'avia d'un liomme de bon leoa, 
lays De PQea, qui n'ainvit jamaji maxai le pinceau, que de celui de 
la pltu part del peintrei; and, if we may trust Pliny, the mMt re- 
notnied of all the ancient painten leenii to have entertained much 
ths ume opinion: — Idem (Apelles) perfecta opera propODebat por- 
gnla tranteuntibui, ab]ue pott ipaam tabulam latent, vitia, que no- 
tarenlUT, aiiicultabat, vulgum diligentiorem judicem quftm ■« priF- 
ferens.— P/in, N.H. xxxv. 10. 
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its being written in el^;aiit language? In the same man- 
ner, drawing and colours — the language of painting — can 
as little, of themselves, form a. title to praise. 

" When I visit a oolletition of paintings, I go to have 
niy understanding instructed, my senses channed, my 
feeUngs roused, my imagination delighted or esalted. 
If none of these effects be produced, it is in vain to tell 
me that a picture is painted with the most exact atten- 
tion to all the rules of art*. At such pictures I look 
without interest, and turn away from them with indiffer- 
ence. If any sensation is excited, it b a feeling of regret 
that such powers of gtyU should have existed, without 
any spark of that Promethean heat, which alone confers 
upon them any real value. Where this is wanting, it is 
rain that a connoisseur descants upon the merits of the 
drawing, the correctness of the perspective, and the skill 
of the arrangement. These are mere technical beauties, 
and may be interesting to the student in painting; but 
the liberal lover of the arts looks for those higher excel- 
lences, which have placed painting in the same rank 
mth poetry. For what, in 6ict, are the worics of Mi- 
chael Angelo, Raphael, Murillo, Salvator Rosa, Claude, 
Nicholas Poussin, and Sir Joshua Reynolds; but the sub- 
lime and enchanting, the terrific and heart-rending con- 
ceptions of a Homer, a Vii^l, a Shakspeare, a Dante, 
a Byron, or a Scott, * turned into shapes ?' They are 
the kindred productions of a congenial inspiration. 

* An ettim, eCtm 4 naturft profeeta lit, nisi naturam moveat m 
delectat, nihil BBoe rpme vidttur. — Ge. ie Oratore. 
VOL. t. H 
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*' Yet I would not be underetood to deny ail merit to 
mere excellence of execution. I would only wish to as- 
certain its true place in the Bcala The perfect imita- 
tion of beautiful nature in the landscapeB of Hobbtma 
and Buysdaal — the blooming wonders that expand under 
the pencil of Van-Huysum — and the exquisite finiahing 
of Gerhard Douw's laborious patience — cannot be viewed 
with absolute indifference. Still leas would I withhold 
the praise that is due to the humorous productiotis of 
Teniers, Hc^arth, and Wilkie. These have a peculiar 
merit of their own, and evince the same creative powers 
of mind, as are exhibited by the true vu comiea in the 
works of hterature." 

The collection in the t^tti is one of the choicest in 
Italy. Among its other treasures there are no less than 
eight pictures by Raphael — "the hther of dramatic 
painting," as Fuseli styles him — "the painter of hu- 
manity — less elevated, less vigorous than Michael Ab- 
gelo, but more insinuating. What effect of huniaa con- 
nexion—what feature of the mind, from the gentlest 
emotioo to the most fervid burst of passion, has been left 
unobserved — has not received a cbaracteristio stunp from 
that examiner of men ! Perfect human beauty he has 
not represented. No face of Raphael's is perfectly 
beautiful — no figure of his possesses, in the abstract, the 
proportions which could raise it to a standard of imitation. 
Form to him was only a vehicle of character or pathos; 
and to those he adapted it, in a mode and with a truth 
that leave all attempts at emendation hopeless. His in- 
vention connects the utmost stretch of possibility with 
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the most plausible degree of probability, in a way that 
equally surprises our fimcy, persuades our judgment, and 
affects our beart The line of Raphael baa been ex- 
celled in correctness, elegance, and energy; his colour for 
sufpaased in tone, in truth, and harmony; his masses, in 
roundness; and his chiaroscura, in efiect: but,- considered 
as instruments of pathos, his works have never been 
equalled; and, in compositioa, invention, expression, and 
the power of telling a story, he has iierer been approach- 
ed." This is high praise, and seems to exemplify the 
rwnark, that it is difficult to speak witb moderation of 
Baphael* — those who under-value him rating him by 
his worst performances, while his admirers look only to 
his best. Perhaps tbra« is srane truth in Mathews's 
observation, that " the character of his genius, like that 
of the Caracei, was extraordinary. Most painters may 
abnost be sud to have been bom so; and Sir Jodiua 
Reynolds and Mr. West have e^ressed something like a 
feeling of humiliation, upon finding, at three-score, how 
very little tbey could add to the first juvenile productions 
of their pencils f. Raphael was a genius of a slower 
growth; and it would be difficult to discover, in the hard 



• For the reverae of the picture, (he reader if referred to Simond'i 
notice of fretcot in Raphael's woits in the Vatican.— 5m jItI. Viy 
Im«h, ^. t/tAw aw*. 

f '• Genius it like the tpiral, mora rapid in ha piogreaa, than when 
il diawa near the unattainable centre of perfection. lUjmolda look- 
ing back at hii guinea-portrtuta, and Bernini at bis busts of Cardinal 
Scipio BOTghete, were mortified to find those not so inferior u they 
erpected to Ihw latter works."— Ftr^tt. 
h2 
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dry outlines of his 6rst manner, any indication of that 
felicity of conception and execution, which is so cmispi- 
cuous in his maturer woricB. His females are beings of 
an exclunve species; and if he painted from nature he 
was fortunate in his acquaintance. The Madonna is a 
subject which he has ^tprc^riated and made his o¥m; it 
is only tolerable in his bands; or, at least, after seeing 
his, there is no tolerating any other." As Mengs ob- 
serves, " his Madonnas enchant us, not because they dis- 
play the correct beauty of the Venus of Medicis or the 
celebrated daughter of Niobe, but because, in their ex- 
pressive features and engaging smiles, he realizes all our 
ideas of female modesty, maternal love, sweetness of dis- 
position — in a word, of grace itself." 

During my progress through the picture galleries of 
Italy, it was a source of no little amusement to me to 
compare the different opinions of different travellera on 
some of the more celebrated works of art This was es- 
pecially the case with regard to the Madoima ddla Seg- 
fiiola — a picture so called from the chair on which the 
Viigin is sitting. It is one of Raphael's most admired 
pM^rmances, and is said to hare so captivated Buona- 
parte, that he always carried it with him in his carriage, 
even during his campaigns. " The Madomia della Seg- 
ffiola unites the most opposite graces; there is a refined 
elegance joined to a diffident simplicity, with a g«itle 
tenderness pervading the whole expression of her figure, 
which realizes all one's conceptions of that mother, from 
whom the meek and lowly Jesus derived his human 
nature." Such is Mathews's opinion of this famous pic- 
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ture. Moore, however, appears to have regarded it with 
a less fevourable eye. He tells us that he visited the 
Pitti in company with an En^ish country gentleman; 
that this country gentleman greatly admired the pictm^ 
in question so long as he hncied it represented a mere 
peasant with her child; but that, on being told it was 
meant as a representation of the Virgin, he forthwith 
dianged his tone, professing that he thought the figure 
utterly destitute of that dignity, which a woman, con- 
sdous of being the object of divine favour, would na- 
turally feel. This story may well be doubted. How any 
English cotmtry gentleman, even though, like the one in 
question, he should " know as little of painting as his 
pointer," could have reached the heart of Italy — a coun- 
try where Madonnas are " as plenty as blackbenies " — 
without at once recognising the subject of such a picture, 
it would be difficult to imagine. The truth seems to be, 
that Moore was determined to say something new upon 
the subject; and this was no such easy matter; for the 
merits of the work having been duly appreciated already, 
novelty was only to be had at the expense of absurdity. 
So just is that observation of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
that '* a man, who thinks he is guarding himself against 
prejudices by resisting the authority of others, leaves 
open every avenue to singularity, vanity, self-conceit, 
obstinacy, and many other vices — all tending to warp 
the judgment and prevent the natural operation of his 
feculties." 

The portraits of Julius H. and Leo X., also by Ra- 
phael, combine the force and richness of the Flemish 
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and Venetian schools, and are second only to the hap- 
piest ^orts of Vandyke. In this branch of art, indeed, 
Vandyke stands unrivalled. " He has been equalled in 
freedom by Reynolds, and surpassed in the fascination of 
female loveliness by Lawrence, but no one has yet equal- 
led him in manly dignity — in the rare and important 
gift of endowing his heads with power to think and act. 
With all his vigour, he has no violent attitudes, no starts 
ling postures; all is natural and graceful. Whatever his 
figures do, they do easily: there b do straining. Though 
a painter of mind more than of v^vet or silk, he yet 
throws a cloak over a cavalier with a grace whii^ few 
have attained. His ladies are inferior to his mm; they 
seldom equ^ the fresh innocent loveliness of naiure." 
Such is Cunnin^j^iam's remark upon Vandyke's style in 
general; and the collection of the Pitti affords us an in- 
stance of its justness, in a full length portrait, to which 
Mathevrs thus briefly but shrewdly adverts : — " Any dauber 
may point a sign-post likeness; but a portrait must have 
spirit and character as well as resemblance. Vandyke 
.seems to nnbody, in one transient ezpresuon of the 
countenance — which is all that a painter can give — the 
whole diaracter of his subject. The Bentivoglio is a 
magnificMit specimen of his talent in this way. The sub- 
ject is worthy of his pencil, and seems to have pleased 
him. It is a full length — dressed in a cardinal's robes." 
'Hiere are also some pieces by Salvator Rosa, that 
ardent lover of nature in her wildest moods, who, to his 
other claims to notice, adds the merit of originality. 
" The world," says Reynolds, " was weary of the long 
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train of insipid imitators of Claude and Pousan, and de- 
manded someduog new: Salvator Rosa saw and supplied 
this deficiency. He hit upon a new and aayage sort of 
conipositioD, which was very striking. Sannasarius, the 
Italian poet, Ear the same reason, substituted fishermen 
for shepherds, and changed the scene to the sea." Whal- 
ewr may be Salvator's merits on the score of originality, 
Sir Joshua, as Lady Morgan has obserrad, seems in the 
above passage to have bem guilty of an anachronism. 
*' When Salvator struck into a new line, Poussin and 
Claude, wh<^ though his elders, were his contempo- 
raries, had as yet no train of imitators. The one was 
struggling for a livdihood in France, the other was cook- 
ing and grinding colours for his master at Rome." Hence, 
she concludes, not improperly perhaps, that Salvator's 
early passion for those rude scenes of which he has con- 
veyed such vivid impressions in his works, was not the re- 
sult of speculation, havii^ any reference to the public 
taste, but merely the operation of original genius. 

" Salvator Rosa," remarks Mathews, with that felicity 
of thought and graeefulness of language by whi^ all his 
observations are distinguished, "is of all painters the 
most poetical; possessing not only that nuns dimnior, 
thiU mysterious power over- the grand, the sublime, and 
die terriUe, which coiwtittUes the soul of a poet; but 
also ministering more than any other paiater to the inur 
ginalion of the spectator. There is always in his wild 
and romantic sketches, a something more than meets the 
eye, which awakens a train of association, and sets in 
motion the airy nothings of the fancy. You may look at 
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his pictures for ever without feeling the least satiety. 
There is a battle of bis in the Pitti, which might serve u 
a study to alt poets who have sung of battles, inm Ho- 
mer down to Walter Scott. There is also a portrait of 
himsel]^ by himself which promises alt the genius exhi- 
bited in his works." 

The Fow Pluhtophers — a splendid picture by Rubens 
— exhibits the singular life and vigour, the freed<«n and 
truth of drawing, and the Rowing and unlaboured color- 
ing, which characterize most of that great artist's woiis, 

JTie Fata — one of the few oil paintings that M. An- 
ge)o has given us — ^fonn an extraordinary group. Their 
withered bodies, and wrinkled foces, and heavy eyes, give 
them a sort of femily likeness: — 

, , . . faciei nou omnibus uua. 
Nee diveru Umeii, qualem decet ewe lororuiD. 

" There is stnnething quite appalling in the solemn se- 
verity — the terrible demeanour of theu- gravity." 

The St. Mark is, among the pictures of Pra Bartolom- 
meo, what the Moses of San Pietro in VincoU at Rmne 
is among the statues of Michael Angelo — the noblest 
work of its author. 

The St, John in Ou Wiidmim, by Andrea del Sarto, 
is one of his happiest performances, and may serve to 
vindicate him from that sweeping censure of Forsyth's, 
which describes him as having " neither poetry in his 
head, nor pathos in his heart." 

In the centre of the apartment called the Boudoir stands 
Canova's Venus, placed, to evident disadvantage, in- 
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the isme ci^ which boasts the Venus of Medicis. It 
has been supposed that it was the artist's object to com- 
bine, in this figure, the beauties of the Medicean and 
Callipygian Venuses: though it is admitted that, even 
with the help of drapery, he has &i)ed to attain the mo- 
desty of the Florentine statue; while, in point of form,' 
he has fellen far short of the exquisite beauty of the 
Neapolitan one. In the opinion of Mathews, the attitude 
of the statue is constrained, if not even awkward, a cir- 
cumstance which he is for attributing to the manner in 
which she compresses the scanty drapery which the sculp- 
tor has given her, intended, perhaps, to double every 
charm it seeks to hide. He charges it, too, with want of 
symmetry, and as having a head manifestly too laige for 
the body. The remainder of his critique, which con- 
trasts it with the Medicean Venus, exhibits, as compared 
with the remarks of other tourists, a singular instance of 
that strange diversity of opmion which seems to prevail 
upon almost every work of art " This statue," says he, 
** Occupied the pedestal of the Medicean Venus during 
her flight to Paris; but she is not worthy to officiate as 
chambermaid to the goddess of the Tribune. It is simply 
the representation of a modest woman, who seems to 
shrink from exposure in such a dishabille; while her 
Grecian prototype, in native innocence and amplici^ — 
scarce conscious of nakedness — seems to belong to an 
order of beings to whom the sentiment of shame was as 
yet unknown." It is amusing to see in how different a 
light the expression of this very statue was regarded by 
the sculptor Banks. Speaking of the Medicean Venus,' 
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hs remarks that ** her face has beauty and eKprestion so 
hiq^ily combined, that, at first sight, one sees abe i* 
consdous of her exposed state!" On comparing these 
different opinicms, one would suppose " the force of di»- 
cord could no further go," but we shall find that Simond 
has contrived to cany it further still. " 1 ehall only ro* 
mark on the Venus," says he, " that consciousness of sex 
seems to be the sole dtstinguishing character or expres- 
uon which ancient and modem artists, from PraxUeles to 
Caoova, have ever thought of giving to that goddess. 
Unlike ApoUo, who walks a god and forgets that he is 
naked, she seems to think of nothing else. Still more 
unlike to Eve, who — 

Undecked, M*e with henelf j man lovely firir 
Ulan wood nymph, or the biract goddeN feigned 
Of diT«e^ that on Mount Ida ttrom — 
Stood to entarUdn her guest bom heaven: no veil 
She needed, virtue proof, no thought infimi 
Altered her cheek. 

The attitude of the Venus," be continues, "is every 
way unbecoming." And, as if this were not hard mea- 
sure enough, he has the cnielQ to hang her up upon the 
horns of a d'l"""""- " Either the goddess feels that she 
is naked, or she does not : if her modesty suffers, let her 
put on her clothes. It really were too absurd for this 
modest person to walk up and down Olympus, under the 
gaze of immortals and of mortals too, ell the while en- 
during miseries which she might so easily spare herself!" 
It was, perhaps, a conviction of the ludiu^us iDconsis- 
tencies into which connoisseurs are so frequently b&- 
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trayed, that led Lord Byron to exclaim, with real or af- 
fscted contempt for the labours of the whole fratemi^ — 

I leave to LeBmed fingen, and wUe banda, 
The artist and bii ape, to teach and tell 
How well hii connmssenrslup undentands 
The graceliil bend and the Toluptuous aweU : 
Let these dueribe the imdeaeribahle! 

At the Cortini Palace is one of the most admired per- 
formances of Carlo Dolci — a figure of Poetry — exhibit- 
ing less of the maatmerism, less of the mawkish and af- 
fected sweetness that characterizes most of his works. 
It has been well described, as " one of those counte- 
nances, the channs of which are %hted up by that un- 
definable expression, which makes the fece the index of 
the mind, and gires the assurance, at the first glance, of 
intellectual superiority." 
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Aut inMoit bumo, aut v^nut facit. — Hob. 

Italy possesses, in her impromisatori, a class of poets, 
whose fugitive essa^ leave no motjumeot behind them, 
though they afibrd, perhaps for that very reason, the 
greater pleasure at the time. The talent of these im- 
prowisatori, their bspiration, and the enthusiaan which 
they excite, are characteristic features of the nation itaett 
" In them especially," says Sismondi, in his History of 
Itahan Literature, " we discern how poetry is more im- 
mediately the language of the soul; how the thoughts as- 
sume, from their very birth, the most captivating form; 
how the music of the diction and the colouring of the 
picture are bo allied to feeling, that the poet possesses 
in verse a genius which faib him whenever he descends 
to prose, and that the man who would hardly be listen- 
ed to in common conversation, no sooner abandons himself 
to the inspiration of the moment, than be becomes at 
once imaginative, engaging, and sometimes even sub- 
lime." 

" Florence has long been renowned for improwisatori. 
So early as the fifteenth century, the two blind brothers, 
Brandolini, excelled here in singing Latin extempore. And, 
in later times, the crowned and pensioned Corilla drew 
the admiration of all Italy*." Two others, of still more 

• Fonyth. 
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recent date, were scarcely Less distinguished — La Fanlas- 
tici, the wife of a FtoreDttoe goldsmith, and Signora 
Maizei, descended from one of the noblest families of 
Florence. " HeaTeo," says Sismondi, " had endowed 
the fonner with an exquisite ear, a fimcy worthy the 
name she bore, and a fluency and copiousness of dicti(m 
corresponding with the harmony of her voice. The latter, 
however, may perhaps be said to surpass all others in the 
fertility of her imagination, the richness and purity of her 
style, and the harmony and perfect r^pilarity of her verse. 
She does not chant her efiusions. Absorbed by her in- 
ventive faculty, she is always hurried along by the n^iidity 
of her thoughts, and being thus incapacitated from attend- 
ing sufficiently to her delivery, her recitation is somewhat 
ungracefiil. But the moment she gives up the reins to 
her imagination, the most harmonious of all languages 
becomes invested with new channs: the hearer is enrap- 
tured, and hurried along by the magic flow of her verse; 
he feels himself transported into a new world of poetry, 
and marvels at sight of a human being thus declaiming 
in the language of the gods ! " 

Rose gives the following description of the appearance 
of a celebrated improwisatore, a description that may, in 
many respects, apply to most exhibitions of the kind*. 

■ Ud improvitBlenr demands ud Bujet, on th^me k I'uaemhlte qui 
doitretitendre: Ie« lujeU de la mythologie, eeux de la religion, I'hift- 
tmre, et In eveoement du jour, lui sont, lani doute, pliu MHivent 
ofiiirb que Imu les sutres; mail cei quatre clatBee contienneiit ellet- 
tnAmei plusieun centaiueB de nyeU divert qu'on peut considirer 
comme rebattiu, et 3 ne faut pai croire qu'on rcnde lervice au po^te 

en le queitionnant lur un lujet qu'il ft A^k trail£. 

April avoir re^u ion nget, I'improviialeur reite un moment i m&- 
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" Two undenlrappers appeared upon the stage, with 
materials for writiiig and a large glass vase; one of whom 
took down, on separate scraps of paper, different subjects, 
which were proposed by such of the audieoce as choae to 
n^^gest them; tlie other, having duly sealed them, threw 
tb«n into the rase, w^ich he held up and shook before 
the spectators: he then presented it ammigBt them for se- 
lection, and different subjects were drawn, but all rejected, 
till they came to ' Alfieri at the tomb of Sbakspeare,* an 
argument accepted by universal acclamation. 

" The two assistants now retired, and the principal, 
who was young, appeared in their place. He received 
the p«^>er oo entering, and immediately threw himself on 
a chair; from whence, altar a few Pythian contortions, 
apparently made with a view to effect, he poured out a 
volley of verse without the slightest pause or hesitation: 
— but this was only the prelude to a mightier effort. 

" He retired, and the asristaats re-appeared. Stib- 
jects were proposed (or a tragedy, the vase shaken as be- 
fore, and the papers containing the arguments drawn. 

" Amongst the first titles fished out, was that of fun 

ditPT, pour le Ttrir Mut taut«> (M fuM, et&urelaplHi bp«titpoiBM 
qu'il rft compoMr. 11 pr^are eniuLte les hiiit premUn ven, a&a 
de le donner rimpuUion k lui m^me en les ticiUnt, et de se trouvet 
par \k dana cette dispoBitioD d'ftme qui fait de lui ud £tre nouveau. 
Api^i Hpt ou huit tuinutcB, il eit prAt, et 11 commence k chanter; ct 
cette compoution iiistaiitaii6e a HMiTent cioq ou six cent ven. Sea 
yeiu s'^igarent, ion viuge I'enflainroe, il fe d^bal avec Vetprit pro- 
ph^tique qui aeroble ranimer. Rien dans ootre li^cle nepeut r£pr^- 
•enter, d'une maniire pliu flrappante, la Pytbie de Delphei, lottque le 
dieu deMendait lur elle, et parUit par la bouche.—Sitmondi, Hitt. 
LU. it tltalU. 
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d€ Ccutra, which im idopted, and commoBicBted to the 
M^mNmuoAtre. Professing himself uiMequanited with 
tbe story, Uie Wading facts of it were eommunicated to 
him, succinctly enough, by the suggester of tbe tbeme, 
and be forthwith proceeded to form his dramatit panenat 
in the manner of one who thinks aloud. Theee were 
few, after the manner of Alfieri. As soon as this matter 
was arranged, he began and ccmtinued to declaim hit 
[Heoe, without even a momentary interruption, ^wf^ 
the time of recitation, unbroken by any repose between 
the acts, occupied the space of three hours. 

" As a tour de fine, tbe thing was marrelloiis; but 
Italy is fertile in such prodigies. I recollect once seeing 
a man, to whom, after he had played various pranks in 
verse, three subjects for sonnets were proposed; one of 
them was Noah iataingfrom the Ark, the other the Diaih 
of Cattar, and the tfiird the Weddii^ of Pantaiooit. 
Theee were to be declmmed, as it may be termed, tnfer- 
laeei^ — a piece of Noah, a piece of Cnear, and apiece of 
Pantaloon. He went tbrou^ this singular process with 
great fecility, though only ten minutes were given for the 
composition, and though it was moreover clogged with a 
yet more puzzling condition : he was to introduce what is 
tenned a verao obligato — a particular verse, specified by 
one of the audience — at a particular place in each of 
the sonnets. 

** Such strains pronounced and sung unmeditated, 
'such prompt eloquence,' such sentiment and imagery 
Sowing in rich diction, in measure, in rhyme, and in mu- 
sic, without interruption, and on subjects unforeseen, 
must evince a wonderful command of powem; yet judg- 
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ing from the studied and published compositjoiu of im- 
prowisatori, ' which in general are dull enough, it would 
seem that this impromptu-exercise seldom leads to excel- 
lence. Serafino d' Acquila, the first imprOTvisatore that ap- 
peared in the language, was gazed at in the Italian 
courts as a divine and inspired being, till he published 
his verses and dispelled the illusion*." The same re- 
mark, too, applies to the celebrated Gianni, one of the 
most renowned of the tribe. Nothing which he pro- 
duced in the retirement of the closet seemed to warrant 
the high repute in which he was held. And yet, singu- 
lar enough, when short-hand writers took down his im- 
promptu-effusions, as was sometimes the case, these were 
found to possess a warmth of poetic feeling, a richness of 
imagery, a force of eloquence, and not unfrequently a 
depth of thought, that might place him upon a level 
with the brightest ornaments of his country. 

The Italian improwisatori have the benefit of a 
language rich in echoes, and to this circumstance 
Madame de Stael's Corinna attributes much of their 
success. In her opinion, " this extemporaneous vene- 
making is not a whit more extraordinary in the languages 
of the South, than the charms of oratory, or the talent 
of conversation, in other languages. Nay," continues 
she, " I might, unfortunately, aver that vrith us it is even 
more easy to make impromptu-verse, than to express 
oneself well in prose. The language of poetry differs so 
entirely from that of prose, that, from the very first 
verses, the attention is rivetted by the expressions thero- 

• FwyOi. 
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selves, which, in a manner, place the poet at a distance 
tfom his audieoca. Nor is it merely to the sweetness of 
the Italian language, but still more to the emphatic and 
marked pronunciation of its sonorous syllables, that 
we must attribute the empire of poetry over us*. The 
Italian language possesses a sort of musical charm which 
affords pleasure by the mere sound of the words, almost 
independently of the sense: these words, too, have neariy 
all of them something of the picturesque — painting, as 
it were, what they express. Thus it is easier in Ita^ 
than any where else to captivate the imagination by 
words, displaying neither depth of thought, nor novelty 
of imagery." To this it may be added, as another means 
of accounting for the frequent occurrence of this extra- 
ordinary faculty, that the improwisatore " generally calls 
in the accompaniment of song, a lute, or a guitar, to set 
off bis verse, and conceal ^uresf. If his theme be 
difficult, he runs into the merest conunon-place, or takes 
refiige in loose lyric measure. Thus he may always be 
fluent, and sometimes by accident be bright." 



' Lm MIDI aj^llent det loiu corretpoodAiu, lei rimm i'k- 
nngrntd'elUi-intinesileur place, et I'bme 6bralil£ ne peut le faira 
cnteadra qu'eii ver*, comme une eotde M>Dorc loraqu'ella eit frap- 
p£e M partag« d'eUe-m£me en ptrtiei hartnoniquei, et ne peut &ii« 
entendre que dea accotdi.— Jtmtaa^, 

t Thia remark of Forqrth'a unift be taken with tome exception. 
The mMt celebrated improvriMtori do not call in the aid of toag; 
Mmetimei, became they feel thenueWei above the want of it, aonie- 
times, becauM thej have no vwee. Tout lea improriaateun n* 
chantent pu; quelqu'uni de« pins c^^bre* n'ont point de vms, et 
•out oblig^i de dtctamei leun v«t« suui n^idemeut qne I'ili Ua 
liMient. — SumomA'. 
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Remukable aa is the Udent of impmmptH Tfriw nuk' 
ing, it sMttw that the prototjfw of the improvoimtttre onut 
lye sought among the bticient Greeks and RoiliaiHi. 
" That the circles both in Italy and Gfeece were deli- 
vered in unpremeditated verse is suBSciently certain; as 
blso that the vaieSt or seen, foretold things to come in 
spontaneous tneasures. Mention is made in Cicero, of 
Marcius and Publiciu^ as po^seEBtng that extrawdiitary 
feculty in great pelrfection. (De Div. i. 20)^ Many of 
the Roman youth, who had no pfetwiiions to gteater 
itupiratitm than their imagmations horded theitt, were, 
kotwithstandktg, as regular improwiaatori as those irfiose 
perfonnances have justly excited so much aatonishnent 
in these later tim^. In the year of Rome 9S1, to pro- 
pitiate the gods, who were believed to be afdicting the 
<aty with a grievous pestilence, recourse was bad to a 
public dramatic spectacle. A company of Tuscans were 
Itccordiitgly sent for, who performed thei^ national dances 
to the sound of a pipe, but without diidogue. His bar> 
barous exhibition the yoiing men of Rome hnitated; not^ 
however, without making an e^ential impro v e mait , OdB- 
sisting in the addition of extempore verses, which they 
kccompanied with suitable gestures. Such long con- 
tmued to be the state of the Roman drama; resting 
upon the natural talent the Romans had ioi extempore 
poetry, and not reduced to a written syst^oatic fonn till 
the time of Livius. A taste, however, so congenial to 
the vivacity of this people, was not to be annihilated by a 
written drama; and there were ever found, even in the 
nb^ polished ages of Rome, persons who, after the an- 
cient custom, bandied ludicrous verses with each cither, 
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etUmi txadia, betwew the a^ of the pky, and wbo W9n 
aot tfaou^t to ncam any o( that cCHttasiinatioB from 
the histnomc ait, which «xehided actora in genial froni 
a place hi their tribe, or a post m the army. (Liv. 
Tii. 3). PeHiap* the poetical contests carried on between 
the peasaats in Vtrpl and Theocritus may be coosiderad 
less estrsYagant, wbeo allowaace is made tor the possiUe 
possession of a bculty, which, in our own couatoy, thft 
most refined and best educated cannot boast*." 

Forsyth has remarked that ths Greek lai^^uage aad tbg 
Italian appear to be equally farourable to this taleot. 
Equally rich and hannonious and pliant, they allow poet9 
to alter the length and collocation of words, to pile epi- 
thets on epithets, and sometimes to range among different 
dialects. " In attending to the Italian imprornsaton," 
says he, " I began to find ont, or perhaps only to ^astej^ 
several points in which they resemble their great prede- 
oeasor Hornet. In both may be remarked the same 
openness of style and simpfieily of ooostruotion, the same 
digressions, rests, repetitions, anomalies. Hom^ baa 
often recourse to shifts of the moment, like other improv- 
visatorit. Like them, he betrays great inequalities. Some- 



* BluQt'i Veitigei of Ancient Mannen in It«tj. 

t Homer BeemB to have kept ■ ttock of henuttichi, which rscur 
inemsiifly at the date of Venn ; u, ttrta mpatfra rpixfrSia ; 9m 
yXuMcwTic A9i)i-i|, Sec. ,-— «ipleliTe epitbeb, M >uc> latfaiyiti. Sec, 
which appear in k> manj, and (och oppoiite meanings, that they 
ceMe to have any meaning at all; — eipletiTe phnuea, vhii^ ha 
applie* indiacriminately, ai the opxa/uc artpttr, hoth to the mo- 
narch and the iwine-hcrd ; — let formt, which introduce hie ^eechea, 
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times, when his speech is lengthening into detail, he cuts 
it short and concludes. Sometimes, when the interest 
and difficulty thicken, the poet escapes, like his heroes, in 
a cloud. I once thought of Homer in the streets of 
Florence, where I saw a poor cyclic bard most cruelly 
perplexed in a tale of chivalry. He wished to um^vel ; 
but every stanza gave a new twist to his plot. His hear- 
ers seemed impatient for the denouement, hut still the 
confusion increased. At last, seeing no other means of 
escape, he vented his poetical fury on the skin of his 
tambourine, and went off with a maladetto!" 



u, rov f ara/uijSofiEvoc trponf q, &c. — or else begin them, aa, aytpte 
«Ti ^iXiH, &c., and thus leave him time to collect hii thought! for 
the ipeech itMlf. When be has killed one warrior in comet the 
jimTqmv It mctiy, &c,, and allovs him a moment to look about for 
another victim. How often doe* he serve up, particularly in the 
glattonoua Od;ue^, the lame r" apa t' aXXa fetmt, to refreah himieir 
M well u hia heroe*! How often does the iffoc S'nptjf^"' f^- 
Ac., begin the busineia of the daj I The return of such pawagea 
wa* a breathijig pUc« to the improvrisatore. The names and titles 
which he heap* on his gods, were only, sayg Lucian, an expedient to 
All up a verse. Such was Homer, and such iBthe Italian; both lite- 
rally singerti and the harp of the aotSot is now most generally repre- 
lented by a gnilar. — Forijtf*. 
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Quam non edstricto percumt pulpits Mccol — Hoi. 

AccoBDiNo to Sismondi, the FreDch took precedence 
of the Italians in dramatic representations. It was they 
who, while the ancient drama had sunk into complete ob- 
livion, first thought of submitting to the eyes of assem- 
bled spectators, either the great events which accom- 
panied the establishment of Christianity, or the mys- 
teries which it proposes to our &ith*, or even those oc- 
currences of domestic life which mi^t serve to provoke 
laughter, after contemplating scenes of a more seriouf 
character, lie utrvnd of the twelfth century, to whom 



■ The fint who roQ>ed the BttcDtioii of tbe people by thne drft- 
matic compodtionB, including varioui character!, were pilgrima re- 
turning from the Holy Land, who thus lubmitled to the e;ei of thdr 
countiymen the icenn which thej themtelvee had wiCneued, and 
which all were aniiouB to be acquainted with. It is thought to have 
been in the twelfth, or, at latest, in the thirteenth century, that thcM 
tpectaclei were first exhibited, and that in the open air. But It wat 
not till toward* the dote of the fourteenth century, that a company 
of pDgrima, who had celebrated, by a brUliant ahow, the marriage of 
Charles VI. and Inbella of Bavaria, establiahed themselvea pennt^ 
nently at Paris, and undertook to give regular «ntertaininenl* of the 
kind. This coropanj waa called the Fraternity of the Pasuon, (hm 
the Mystery of thePaMion, the most famons of tbeir shows. — Si^ 
mmtS, Hut. LH. 
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some would trac« up the Italian theatre, were mere bal- 
lad singers, and never rose to histrionic imitation. The 
fint attempt at dialogue was made in the moraHHet, as 
they were called, of the following century; and even 
these bore no other mark of the drama, till the History 
of Abraham appeared at Florence in 1449, more than 
6fty years after the most fomous of these monkish pas- 
times, called the Mystery of the PasHon, had been acted 
at Paris. 

" This Mystery, the earliest dramatic work after the 
revival of literature, comprises the whole history of our 
Saviour's life, from his baptism to his crucifixion. It 
was too long to be acted in a single day; accordingly, 
the representation was continued from day to day, and 
the entire piece was broken into a certain number of di- 
visions, called^^inini^ each of which contained the p<H> 
l)on to be performed in one day. 

" In this Mysteiy of the Passion no less than eighty- 
seven personages successively made their appearance on 
the stage. Among them were the three Persons of the 
Trinity, six Angels, the twelve Apostles, six Devils, 
Herod and his court, together with many other penon- 
ages of the poet's own creation. A variety of machinery 
seems to have been employed to give to the show all the 
pomp of a modem opera: in some scenes recitative ap- 
pears to have been employed; choruses, too, are here 
and there introduced, and the changes in the structure 
of the verse indicate no little acquaintance with the hai^ 
mttay of the language. Some of the characters are well 
delineated: some scenes display graitdeur, tnorement, or 
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iato die trivial or the titwome; tbot^fb wl^a loones W« 
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the lalvatioD ef their souls. In the following scene, how- 
ever, where the Baptist is interrogated by certain of the 
Prietti and Lentes, the dialogue is well supported: — 

AsTi*. — Sainct Fropb^tet il noui eit etcript. 

Que le QiTUt, pour noui ncbeter, 

Se doit i tioiu DunifcBter, 

Et rUuyre par m doclrine 

Le p«nip1e en «a grwe divine. 

Par quoi, veu lea eiueigiiaiiMDi, 

Lea hanli bit* et lea prtchemetii 

Dout tu endoctrinaa tea proeamea; 

Nona doultoui que ce a<Ht toj-meimea 

Qui mmitrea tea bellea vertui. 
Saihi JcaaH.— Nod auii; je ne lui* pai Cliriilui, 

Hab deacpula Ini je mliamUie. 
Eltacrim. — D'oit te vient doncqnea la fotie 

Oe toi tenir en cea diaerta, 

Tout iiu7 Dii nou* de qooi tu laii, 

Et quel doctrine tu pieacheat 
BtHHAMiA*, — Ou noua a dit que tu t'empeachei 

D'aMembler peuplea par cei boii 

Pour reoir eicoatei ts Toiz, 

Comma d'un honune aoleimel. 

Ea-tu done tnaltre en Iwrwiil 

Sfai-tu lea toil et lai pTopbetiea, 

Qu'e*t-ce de toi? 
Nathah. — Tu noua publiei 

Que Meaayaa etf ji venu; 

Comme la afai tuT L'aa-tu ?u? 

Eat-eatoiT 
SiiHT Jbhan. — Ce ne Buia-je my: 
Nunoft^— Et quel homme ee-tu dmicl Halyat 

Te dia-tu Heljraat 
Saint J bran. — Non. 
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Bannamtai. — Nont 

Qui ea-tu done? quel Mt ton nomf 

tmaginer je ne le pnii. 

Tu M U Proph^tal 
Saimt Jbbah. — Non auk. 

Eliachim. — Qui et-tu done? Or te dcDOiice, 

Afin que ooui donnoDS r^poiiK 

Aux gmu princM de notre foi, 

Qui Doui ODt trannni* derei* toi 

Pour urtni qui tn cs. 
SiiNr Jebah. — Ego 

Vox damoHtU in dattrlo. 

Je *uU voiz ui desert criant, 

Che cbacun toit rectifiont 

La v(He du SauTeur du monde. 

Qui vient pour notn coulpa immonde 

Rearer laifi doable qneloonque. 

" The result of this scene is the conversioii of the 
interlocutors; who eagerly implore baptism at the hands 
of St. John. This ceremony is followed by the baptian 
of the Saviour himself. But here the verification is hr 
less remariwble than the notes, which abnost carry us 
back to the time of these rude exhibitions: — 

" Ici, (it is said), entre Jisas dedans le fleuve de Jour- 
duo, tout nud; et Saint Jehan prend de I'eau a la main, 
et en jette sur le chef de Jfeus: — 

Saint JekaH'— Sire, voui kit» ba^tix^. 

Qui k votre haute uobleBc 

N'q)paTtiMit ne i ma nmpleMe, 

Si digne serriee de foire; 

Toulefoie mon Dieu deboouaire 

Veuillc BuppMer le lurplui. 
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" Ici sort J^us du fleuv« Jourdaio, et se jette a ge- 
noux tout nud devant Pandis. Adonc parte Dieu le 
P^re, et le Samt-Esprit descend en foime de colombe 
blanche sur le chef de J^iu, puis retome en Paradls. 
Et est a noter que la loquence de Dieu le P^re se doit 
proDoncer intendiblement, et bien a tmict, en trois voix; 
c'est a savoir ung hault dessus, une haulte contre, et uue 
basse contre, bien accord^s; et eu c«tt« hannouie se 
doit dire toute la clause qui s'ensuit: — 

Hie tttfiUu* Mtiu diiectu*. 

In gw> HiAi bene eomplatui. 

Ceilui-ci est mon fill am^ J^u(, 

Qui luen me plautj ma plusance eit ta tui. 

** Moreover, since the same Mystery vas the prototype 
of Comedy as well as Tragedy, we must also transcribe a 
few terses from the dialogue of the Devils; for, through- 
out the whole piece, it is they who enact the conuc 
puts; while the eageroess they betray to maltreat eaoh 
other never fiulod to provoke the laughter of the spec* 
taton>- 

BaaiTM.— Je n* Mfty ^ wt ■• Jiwt, 
Hail je ertiy qu'en I'vaiTenel 
N'«a y a point encore ung telj 
Qui que I'ait en terre conyu, 
Je DO i^y d'ofl ll eat iuu, 
Ne qM(l frtnt ^able !'» pmch^ ; 
Mail il ti'ett viae ni p£cW 
De qaiH ja le a^otm dutft. 
S&TBAM. — Haro, tu ne fai* vangv 

Qoant Sftat qua tdi noli woouic. 
Bbmth. — Et powfMil 
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Satiax. — Pour ec que je doubu 

Qu'an la fin j'«n Md« diMrt. 

LuMoii»-l« id en c« d^Mrt, 

Et noiu en coaroiu en enfer 

Noiu conieiller it Lucifer, 

Sar lea cu que je Ini t«u]x dire. 
Bekitb. — Lei dyablM too* renlent oonduire, 

Sum avoir meilleur Muf candoit. 
Lvciru. — J'aper^oj StUbui et Berith 

Qui rerieniieDt monlt en^eh^t. 
Annotu. — Si Tout voulei qu'ili loient torclrfi, 

Vecy lei initrumeni toui preu. 
LocirBk.— Ne te h&te pu de li pr^, 

A frftpper derriite et devanl; 

Ouir flint leur npport avant, 

S^avoir I'll doui porta dommage. 

** But when the deTils have given their sovereigo an 
account of what they had seen, and of their vain endea- 
vours to tempt Jesus to sin, Ashtaroth falls upon them 
with his imps, and flogs them back again to earth*." 

The example set by the author of the Mystery of the 
Pas»on was quickly followed by a crowd of imitators, 
whose names are for the most part forgotten, llie 
Mystery of the Conception and Nativity of our Saviour, 
and that of his Resurrection, are among the more an- 
cient. The legends of the Saints were also put into 
dialogue and prepared for representation; and in like 
manner was the whole of the Old Testament drama- 
tized. 



* SiMwndi, Hiat. Littaure. 
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These sacred dramas are still acted in many of the 
towns of Italy during Lent; but more especially at Naples, 
where nothing is more common than to see advertisements 
pasted on the walls, setting forth that, on such a night, 
will be represented, at one theatre, the Murder of the 
Innocents; at another, the Sacrifice of Abraham; at a 
third, the departure of the Israelites from Egypt; whilst 
enormous pictures, exactly upon a par with the rude 
daubs in front of our own wild beast or mountebank shows, 
serve to illustrate these respective subjects, and attract 
the attention of the public 

*' It is the opinion of Voltaire," says Blunt, *' th^ the 
Italians received these mysteries from Constantmople, 
where the Greek plays of the old tragedians continued 
to be acted for several centuries after Christ. To sup- 
plant such pro&ne exhibitions, Gregory of Nazianzum, 
in the fourth century, with a temporising spirit which too 
much prevailed at that period, determined to introduce 
dramatic stories derived from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Of these one is still extant, intitled Xfiarot 
xaffx,'"i OT Christ's Passion — ^valuable as being a ceulo 
of verses collected from the Greek tragic poets, by which 
some true readings in the originab have been preserved. 
The characters in it are the Virgin, our Saviour, Joseph 
of Arimatbea, Mary Magdalen, Pilate, John, a Nuncius, 
the Synagogue, a chorus of women, and some others. It 
is expressly declared in the argument that it was written 
in imitation of Euripides; and that it was the first time 
the Virgin Mary had been brought upon the stage. 

" Warton mentions another sacred drama of a still 
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earlier date;iti all probability about the times immediately 
succeeding the destruction of Jerusalem. (Hist of English 
Voetry, Vol. u.) It is written in Greek iambics by one 
Ezekiel, styled the tragic poet of the Jews, and many frag- 
ments of it are preserved in Eusebius, (Lib. ix. 38, 39). 
It bears the title of the t^ayaiyt, or Departure of the 
Israelites out of ^ypt. The principal speakers are Gtod) 
Moses, and a Nuncius. The narrative, however, adheres 
pretty closely to the Bible, although the Nuncius, in 
deecribing the passage of the B«d Sea, informs his hear- 
ers, ' that Pharaoh disposed his inhntry in the centre; 
that on each side of them he left room for the chariots 
of war; and that each wing consisted of horse.' 

** From the date as well as the character of these 
plays, it is clear that they at least were borrowed from 
the heathen drama; and whether the Italians received 
such compositions through the medium of Constantioople, 
or drew them directly from their own ancient theatre, b 
a matter of no importance. They were at any rate well 
prepared to acknowledge the legitimacy of them; for the 
Roman, no less than the Grecian stage, abounded with 
adventures of the gods. Witness the Amphitryo of 
Plautus, in which Jupiter and Mercury display a variety 
of feats little becoming the nature of beings so exalted. 
Amongst the several rules which Horace lays down for 
the r^;ulation of stage compositions, that, by which a 
restriction is imposed on the indiscriminate introduction 
of deities amongst the dramatis personse, is not forgotten. 

" Hi^ily for the interests of religion, these mysteries, 
though once so common in England, have long since been 
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abolished. 'Hiat they ue still retauied in Italy maem 
prob^lyfrom the dramatic nature of the Roman Cathdic 
oeremonieB themselves. In Italy there has ever been a 
ceitaiD connexion between the theatre and the church. 
The union was formed when plays were for the first tiiDe 
r^resented at Rome under a vain expectation of sup- 
presnt^ a pestilence, and appeasing the anger of HenveD. 
(Liv. vii. § 2). It was strengthened by the part tiiey 
continued to bear in the festivals of the gods; and it faaa 
been proltHiged by that insatiable thnt of the peo|^ 
whether in the solemnities of vordiip, or the frivolities 
of amusement, for the gratificatiotta of sense." 

h was not till the year 1483, four-aad-thirty years after 
l^e first appearance of the history' of Abraham, that 
Politian revived, in his Orfeo, the ancient form of acte 
and chomses. lliiE piece, which was brought oat at 
the court of Mantua, thoagh divided into five acts, inters 
spersed with chemises, and woond up with a tragic con- 
clusion, mi^t with raore propriety be called an eclogue 
than a tragedy. The love of Atistem for Eurydiee — 
the flight and death of the latter, ^ose untiiBely &te is 
bewailed by the Dryads — the lanentationB of Orpheus — 
his descent into hell — and the vengeance wreaked i^ton 
him by the Thracian Biicchanals, form the ground>work 
of the five acts, or rather of five difEeavnt subjects but 
slightly connected together. Nevertheless, the (Meo — 
eombtning the charms of decoration, of poetry, and of 
music, and exciting the curiosity while it satisfied the 
judgment — brought d>out a revtdotion in the drama. So 
many were the imitations of the Greek produced by this 
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^umplfit that a r^iJar theatre, the fint is Modern 
Burope, was built at Mflan in 1490, on tba Oraek modaL 
^ Tragvdj now began ta speak Ittdian." IVissino'i 
Sophonisba, vhicfa appeared in 1515^ thirteen yeois afi«r 
thttl of Caretto, passes for the fint regular tragedy writ* 
ten after the revival of letters; and D^ht, as Sitmoud) 
has observed, also pass for the last of 4be ancient toag»> 
dies; so closely did its author tread in the steps of the 
Greek tragedians, especially of Euripides. Trisaiao 
wanted, it is true, die creative genios which inspired the 
great Athenian poets; and foiled to in^rt a sufficiently 
dignified demeanour to his leading characters, fiat, to 
a scrupulous imitation of the tticient drama, be had the 
merit of addii^ much depth of feehi^, and was tlie fint 
who contrived to ^cite a lively interest in the specta- 
tor:— 

With Bita ttriih^, St^giiiiba raae, 

The tragic Muie, retumiii^ wept her woe*. 

With her the Italian scene fint learned to glow. 

And the first teara for her Were taught to flow. — PorB- 

RucellaV, the friend of Trissiiio, Alamanoi, Angoil- 
luft, Speroni, Ou^di, and nuious odiera, fijlowed in 
the same track; writing on the ancient fiaOf in long 
Botemn dialogues, quite forHgn from the purpose of 
playing; and imitating the defects, mther than the 
beaoties, of the Qteok drama. ** Does tbe Greek thea> 
tre afford an instance of want of address in the conduct 
of a piece, or fotigue us with a speech of an astounding 
length — that they are sure to select for imit^ion. One 
would Rweer that they had laid a vragw to get Sophocles 
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and Euripides hissed ofT the stage, and that, at the close 
of the piece, they are waiting to tell you: — ' What has 
thus exhausted your patience is the ancieut drama!' 
Euripides, it is true, was but too food of btroductng 
moral sentences and philosophical dissertations: but each 
of his maxims, compared with BuceUars, is but as a text 
to its commentary. 

" The inferiority of the Italians to the Spaniards in 
dramatic composition," continues Sismondi, ** is very 
striking, and that, too, during the most palmy period of 
Italian literature. Those would-be restorers of the 
theatre have, it is true, from as early a date as the six- 
teenth century, scrupulously observed all Aristotle's rules, 
and conformed to the literary laws laid down by the an- 
cient classics, while those laws were as yet but partially re- 
ceived; but what avails this, if life and spirit be still want- 
ing? It is impossible to get through a tragedy of theirs 
without insufferable &tigue : it is a weight which there 
is no such thing as shaking off; nor can we comprehend 
how the spectators could have had the patience to en- 
dure the long tirades, and wearisome dialogues to which 
they were condemned in place of the action itself, which 
was studiously kept out of sight. A Spanish play, on 
the contraiy, though monstrous in plan, and most irre- 
gular in execution, never feils to captivate the fency, by 
the curiosity and interest which it excites. Even on 
reading these plays, it is with regret that we lay the book 
aside; and yet the stage is their proper element; it is 
there that their dramatic spirit rivets the attention of the 
spectator, and never suffers his thoughts to wander." 
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Comedy was first introduced by Hercules, Duk^e of 
Ferrara, in bis tranBlation from Plautus*. Ariosto soon 
followed with a comedy intitled La Ciuforto, or the 
Farmer's Wife, the oldest Italian work of the kind, unless, 
indeed, we admit the Calandra of Cardinal Bibbiena to 
have preceded it Ariosto took Plautus and Terence 
for his models; and these he copied with the same fideli^ 
with which they had already copied the Greeks. Hence 
his plays — and there are five in all — place before our 
eyes the slaves, the parasites, the nurses, the adventurers 
— all the personages, in short, to be found in the Roman 
drama. We sometimes meet with wit, but it is of a kind 
too &r>-fetched to be natural It is more of Boman than 
Italian origin: the jokes in which his slaves and parasites 
indulge so strongly recall the recollection of the same 
characters in the works of Plautus and Terence, that, if 
we smile at all, it is at the pedantry rather than the wit 
After the manner of the Romans, the scene, which never 
changes, is in the street, before the residence of the 
principal personages: the unity of time is no less rigor>- 
ously observed than that of place; but here again, after 
the Roman feshion, the action is related rather than seen. 
In short, in Uiese fngid piec^ every thing reminds you of 
the Roman stage — even the very jests, where we meet 



* PIsntu*'* idayi, it Menu, ware loinetiinM perfonned in the 
original language. April Tamils 1470, aaji Siamondi, I'academie 
de« litterateun et dei po^tu de Rome entreprit, pour fei™ mieux 
rerivre lea sncieni, de repreaenler m latin quelquea comediet de 
PUute. 

VOL. I. K 
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with the coarseness and obscenity of the Latin poets, 
instead of the playful sallies of the modern Harlequins. 
" The crowd that succeeded wrote plays as exercises for 
princes and scholars, who recited those comedies, now 
called ervdite, m courts, academies, and colleges. The 
very title, the purpose, the place, and the players, seem 
to have condemned the whole species to stupidity and 
oblivion*." Macchiavelli and Retro Aretino form, per- 
haps, the only exception to this remark. Of the former 
we have three comedies, which, for novelty of plan, 
sprightliness of dialogue, and truth of character, are 
infinitely superior to any thing of the kind which Italy 
had produced previous to that time; superior perhaps to 
any thing which she has produced since. In them we 
recognise at once the hand of a masterf ; especially in 

* It waa of a period somewhat anterior to the one to which the 
above remark of Fonyth aHades, that SUmondi teyi: — Les wute- 
rains, qui A cette £poque mettaient toute lenr gloire i pniMger lea 
lettrea et let arta, ■'effiir9aieiit de ae autpasMT lea una let autre*, en 
elevant, pour quclqne occasioD aolennelle, un th^fttre qui ne devait 
■ervJT que pour une (eule repr^entation: lea geia de lettres et lea 
grands de la cour se disputaient lei rAlei dam la piice qu'oD devmit 
reprfaenUr, et qui tantAt etait traduite du grec ou du latin, tantAt 
£tait compoate per quelque po£l£ modeme k rimilation dea anciena 
mattrei. L'ltalie ftait glorieuse, quand dans une seule ann^e ella 
avait eu deux repr^aentationa th^tralei, I'nne k Ferrare oak Milan. 
I'autre k Rome ou k Naplea. Tout lea princei voiains y accounuent 
avec leur cour, de plnnieinv jonmiea k la ronde; la magnificence du 
spectacle, la djpenae fnorme qn'il occaaionnait, et la reconnaiaaanee 
pouT un plaiair gratait, emp^haient le public de ae moutrer tivkit 
dani sea jugement. 

t Macchiavclli's tale of Belpb^gor, or the Devil, who takea refnge 
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the ability with vhich he tears off the mask from hypo- 
cri^. Tvo hypocritical monks, one of them named 
fiiar 'Hinotliy, who spears in the two first pieces — the 
other, friar Alberino, who figures in the third — are hit off 
with a force and truth, which left nothing to be added 
by the author of Tartuff. Aretino's comedies, though 
sadly defective in plan, and devcMd of interest in most 
of the characters, yet ezhit»t genuine dramatic talent, 
t<^iher with an originality, and not unfrequently a 
sprightliness, rarely met with in the old Italian drama. 
Instead of blindly imitating the ancients, Aretino took 
human nature for his guide, and that too with all its 
vices and deformities in a corrupt age: and it is precisely 
because he looks only to the manners of his own time, as 
Aristophanes had looked ooly to the manners of his, that 
he resembles the comic poet of Athens even more than 
they who had studied him as their chosen model. 

The earlier Italian comedies, as we have seen, were 
nothing more than pedantic copies from the Latin, which 
had hem performed at the expense of the different courts, 
before societies of the learned; but a short time elapsed, 
however, ere c<»Qpanies of players got possession of these 
pieces, and recited them before the public, who paid for 
their entertainntent. From that moment it became neces- 
sary both for actors and authors to study more attentively 
the public taste. It was not enough that a play did not 



ill hen tr> eiicape from b ahrewish vife, hat been translated in 
Intiguage*. 
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infringe any of those laws which the critics derived from 
the ancients; it became necessary also that it should 
afford amusement, or excite interest Macchiavelli and 
Pietro Aretino had shewn how laughter might he pro- 
voked by the portraiture of the manners and vices of the 
times. In imitation of them, therefore, a crowd of au- 
thors undertook to amuse the public, without consulting 
Terence, and without any diminution of sprightUness on 
that account The most remarkable among them was 
Grassini, a Florentine, nick-named il Itasca, who strove 
to impart to the Tuscan stage a character purely national, 
and who overwhelmed with ridicule both the pedants and 
the PetrarceMchi. It b but fiur, however, to observe, that 
if the earlier writers might justly be taxed with pedantry, 
still more justly might these later ones be taxed with 
n^ligence and ignorance. Content to provoke the laugh- 
ter of the populace by the lowest and coarsest jests, they 
altogether renounced the art of constructing and unravel- 
ling a plot imd seemed scarcely to trouble themselves at 
all about the truth and fidelity of their character. 

The Commedie deW arte also took their rise in the six- 
teenth century. These, being the work of the players 
themselves, were never written beforehand: their plots 
alone were chalked out, and the dialogue was left to the 
extemporary wit of the actors*. Each actor, however, 

■ Sumoodi take* the CommedU dtW arte to be nothing more 
than an improTcment upon the peribnnBDCM of strDlKng moun- 
tebnnki. Apparemment, (uyi he), Aei bnteleure et det iiltim- 
banquei etMj^rent de &lre paraltre but leur tr^teuiX des farces un 
pen pins longue*; et ce qui n'arait d'abord iU: qu'un dialogue im- 
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was confined to a single character, and supposed to be 
drawn from a particular province, the dialect of which he 
was to use. Pantaloon was a Venetian merchant; Tat- 
taglia, a stutterer of some other province; the Doctor 
Balanzone, a uvilian of Boli^na; while Harlequin and 
Brighella were of Bei^amo: yet, though always re-ap- 
pearing as Harlequin and his fellows, these maskers could 
fiimbh an incessant variety of story, satire, and fun. 
Many extraordmiy tales are still told of the ready with 
which this extemporaiy comedy was said to elicit One 
pleasant instance, recorded in Moore's View of Society 
in Italy, may serve as a specimen. The Stutterer was in 
an agony: the word was inexorable: it was to no purpose 
that Harlequin suggested another and another. " At 
length, in a fit of despair, he pitched bis head fiill in the 
dying man's stomach, and the word boiled out of his 
mouth to the most distant part of the house!" 

Perhaps we shall be less surprised at the ready wit as- 
cribed to these maskers, if we consider more attentively 
the abstract nature of the characters they personated. 
" Two bthers, two lovers, with their respective mistresses, 
and three or four domestics, generally constituted the 
whole dramatis personte. To each was assigned a par- 
ticular station in life, to each was appropriated a given 
name, country, mask, and dress; while, in each company, 
the same actor invariably played the same part, and made 
it his sole study to catch the spirit, tone, and repartees 



proriii entre un charlatan et md compirc, prit peu i peu la forme 
d'une petite comedie. 
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peculiar to that part. Stage traditi(»i added a fcw otber 
peculiarities: a certain movement of the head, for ex- 
ample, a certain accent, a certain gesture, which a €i- 
vourite actor might happen to have adopted in the char- 
acter ei^er of Pantalon de' Ksognosi*, the Doctot' Ba- 
lanzone, or the Harlequin and Brig^ella, became thence- 
forth the manner appropriated to that imagbary heing. 
Every thing was chalked out far him beforehand; his 
character, hb thoughts, his most trifling peeulieritieB. 
The actor had nothing to create: it was enough if he 
caught the true spirit of his part, as thus handed down 
to him. Each personage, as S<^legel ii^eoiously ob- 
serves in his Coitrs Dramatique, may be compared to a 
given piece at the game of chess, where the moves are 
all preriously settled; and where a knight can never be 
played as a bishop or a castle. Nevertheless, with a li- 
mited number of men, thus subject to certain rules, the 
combinations in the game of chess are infinite; and, in 
like manner, those of the CrmaiudU tUlP arte might also 
be infinite. 

" The less the actor was called upon to tax his inven- 
tion in the part he had to perform, the more might he 
be trusted for what he vras to say. An actor who had 
never trod the stage but as the representative of Panta- 



■ PatiUUon tU' hiiogium u derived from San Pantdim, apbrai- 
ciaD, to whom a cbnrch b dedicated at Venice, and who, from te- 
lieving the neceMitoui, waa itfled vavra Ou^iutv. Thi« wai abridg- 
ed into Fantalon, and tbe dt' taiognoti luppUed the place of the 
truncnted lyliaUes. In conformity with ihii derivation. Pantaloon 
i> alway* h companionate character on the Venetian stage. 
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kion — he who had all his life phtyed the part of Harlequin 
— was peiiiaps more safe from saying or doing any thing 
out of character than the author himself who cotnponed 
the piece. Accordingly, the lalter usually contented 
himself with a mere sketch: he brought two or three per- 
sonages together, just indicated what was to be the result 
of the dial(^;ue, and trusted for the attaimnent of his end 
to the natural gaiety of the actors. Some of the best jokes, 
indeed, were previously composed, because brilliant re- 
partee was hardly to be expected on the spur of the 
moment; and some of the more laughable situations were 
preconcerted, because a single word too much from either 
of the actors might have changed the circumstances in 
which they were placed, either by extricating one of 
them out of a difltculty, or by revealing what required to 
be kept secret, or explaining some ludicrous mistake. 
Still, however, each actor might, without deranging the 
action, or impairing the int^^t, or interfering with the 
play of another, contrive to turn himself into ridicule. 
Pantaloon might harmlessly make a display of his child- 
ish good nature, the Doctor might betray his pedantry *, 
Brighella his cuoning, and Harlequb his stolidity." 

• "The D«ctar'« charBcter <j»y Addison, in contbrmity with 
the 'above remark of Siamoiidi) comprehends the whole extent of a 
pedant, that with a deep voice, and a magisterial «r, hreaka in upon 
«ODTeii«tion, and drives down all befiiis him: every thing he saja 
it backed with quotaliDns out of Oelen, Uvpfoentnii, Plato, Virgil, 
or *ay other author that comet uppermoat; and all answers from his 
companiotu are looked upon atimpertineDcee oi: interruptions. Har- 
lequin's partis made op of blunders and abeurdities: beistombtake 
one name for another, to forget his errands, to stumble ova queens. 
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After all, however, it would seem that the wit of these 
repartees was very apt to evaporate upon a closer exa- 
mination. " The pleasantry was, it is true, without ma- 
lice, because each exposed his own vices, his own absui^ 
dities, or hb own stupidity; but it was also, for the most 
part, without wit or nature. It wanted wit, because each 
actor had no time for reflection, and could not foresee 
what he would have to contend with; and it wanted na- 
ture, because each exa^erated his part, in order to pro- 
duce effect*." In conformity with the above retnaric. 
Rose tells us, that " a collection of sayings, uttered by a 
certain actor in the character of Brigbella, disappointed 
the expectations of the Venetian public 

" Of these sallies," he continues, " which pleased on 
the sta^ though not in the closet, it may be observed 
that they usually sin on the side of extravagance. May 
not, therefore, their immediate success be as &irly cited 
in evidence of the art of the wit, as the famous passage, 
quoted by Quintilian, in proof of the power of the 
orator? Every one knows, that, in alluding to a much 
applauded part of an oration, the fiistian of whit^ consi- 
dered by itself must be obvious to the least hstidious, 
be exclaims, ' By what nice gradations must the orator 
have worked up the passions of hb hearers ! how must he 



and to nu hit head againit wei; po«t that itandi in bi* w^. Thh 
w all attended with aotnething m comical in the voice and geatarei, 
that a man who b teiuiblc of the folly of the part can hardly forbear 
being pleased widi it Pantalone it generally ao old cully, and Co- 
viello (Brighalla) a •baipei." 
* Siimondi Hilt. Lit VoL it 
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bare intoxicated tbeir imaginations to make them recaiTe 
for sublime that which, considered by itself must be ac- 
knowledged to be bombast t'" 

" Tragedy, in ^e mean time, could not, like her sister, 
descend to the mob; and therefore sunk under the heavy 
coalition of her scholastic poets and gentlemen players. 
To rouse her from this lethargy, they applied the fatal 
remedy of music." 

Notwithstanding the truth of this remark of Forsyth's, 
it is probable that the aid of music was called in from the 
very revival of the drama. In all the earlier tragedies, 
choruses had been introduced after the manner of the 
Greeks, and these choruses were sung. Pastoral pieces 
were yet more constantly interspersed with airs, sung to 
music. . Still, however, in all these compositions, music 
was but an accessory; it gave a finish to the entertain- 
ment, but did not constitute its essence. It vnis in the 
year 1594 that this (»der was, for the first time, reversed. 
Rinuccini — a Florentine poet, for less distinguished by 
talent or invention than by the possession of a musical 
ear, which made him alive to all the melody of hb native 
tongue— composed, in concert with three mu^cians. Peri, 
Corn, and Caccini, a drama founded on ancient mytho- 
logy, and intitled Daphne *, in which the three fine arts 
were destined to unite their charms. 

* Le pTemier enu deBinucdni n'^UitpTMcpie qu'nnedniiiite- 
minphiMei d'Ovide miie en dialogue. On voysit Apollon tiier la 
Mtpent I^tboii, au moment oCi ce monitre mettait en Aiilo lea het- 
gtn et lea nymphea. Tout oi^ueilleuz de aa viclocre, il brave 
I'AmoiiT qui, arec Venua, tUil deacendu aui la terra; la dicu ea&at 
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RinucciDi'E Eurydice, composed in concert witb Uie 
Eame three musiciaDs, was repreeented for the &rM time in 
the year 1600, on occasion of the marriage of Henry IV, 
with Marj of Medicis. This was followed by his Aiiadne, 
which, like the f<Hiaer, met with a very &vounible rec^ 
tioa. The success of the opera was now assured; the 
diffOTMit courts seemed eager to follow the eza^tle of 
Florence; the work was rendered more perfect; more 
action was given to the drama; more variety to the mu- 
sic; while the recitative itself was intersperaed witb au% 
Duets and moroeaux eTeutenMe were also introduced; 
and, about a century after the commMicement of the 
(^ra, Apostolo Zeno carried it, as it was thought, to all 
the perfection of whidi it was susc^tlible, till Metastssie 
came, and, by the force of genius, iofiiaed frerii life into 
the work of art 

" Nothing so extravagantly unnatural as the o^ta b» 
ever stood so loi^," says one critic*. " What can be 

■e venge; ApolloD vail D«f>hn^ il b pounuit; cUe seniiiit, et un 
meusger yient raconter ia mdUmorphoae. Quatre chmun par- 
tagent en petiti actea un petit drame, qui Be compoM au plna de 
quatre cent einqnaiite ren. Lea chicun, divis^ en couplets gn- 
oieox, MBUeBt ^n yriicMli^Bwncnt dentlDiis k la miuique. L« 
reste de 1'<^a iiait probableinent tout en rediatif: oa n'y voit 
pdnt d'arietteB detach^, moina encore de dao ou de raotceaux 
d'eDieinble. — SitmotUU. 

* Fonyth. — " Fdt tlie opera," he continuei, " Italiam have 
erected their graadett tbeatree, invented a Dew lyBtem of deco- 
TBtioD, institDted academiee, end mnlilaled men. Mudc, ibovgh 
introduced only ai an aMittanC to tragedy, icon became the [oin- 
dpal; and any poetry was thought good enough for an enler- 
taimneot where no poetry could he understood. " 
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more contovry to aature^" uys aDother*, " than tiie siiiir- 
ing a wMe piece from beginning to end, as if the per^ 
sous represBDted were ridiculously matched, and hod 
agreed to settle in music bodi the most common and the 
most important afl&drs of life. Is it to be 'mn pined that 
a master calb his servant, or sends fakn on aa srraod 
singing; that one friend imparts a secret to another ™g- 
ing; that men deliberate in council, and that orders in 
the field of battle are given, singing; and that men are 
melodioudy slain with swords and dartsP Tbrn is the 
downright way to lose the life of repivsentatioii, whit^ 
without doubt is preferable to that of harmony; for har- 
mony ought to be no more than a bare attendant, and 
the great masters of the stage have introduced it as 
pleasing, not as necessary, after they haTe performed all 
that relates to the subject and discourse. Nererthelees, 
our thoughts run more upon the performers than the 
hero in the opera, and Viganoni and Morelll are seldom 
out of our minds, "nie mind not being able to conceive 
a hero that sings, runs to the actor or actress; and then 
b no^question, that, in our most luhioaabte operas, Banti 
and Bolla are a hundred times more tkot^ht of than 
Zenobia or Dido." These, it must be admitted, are 

fameox, Myi de StaM, diipoMut «ti ender Ae vw p«dt«a; I'iid lui 
dfolare qvH ue ftat pat cbantei t'll n'ft dana ton ariette )e mot fi~ 
ticili; le tenor demande la fonifta; at le troiii^me cbantaurne peut 
faire des rouladeB que «ur le mot catena — il fkut que le panTre po^te 
arrange cca goat* diven, comme il peut, aTec la utui 
tiqiie. — Cormiu, VoLL 
* St Evreinond. 
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plausible objections. The admirers of the opera, how> 
ever, might perhaps urge id its defence the same line of 
argument which Dr. Johnson used so triiunphantly in 
defence of Shakspeare's violation of the unities, lliey 
might contend that a dialogue in recitative is but one 
degree more removed from nature than a dialogue in 
verse; and that the man who can imagine the heroes of a 
tragedy to converse in rhyme, may well imagine some- 
thing more: but that, in tact, the spectators are never 
for a moment deceived, never for a moment suppose that 
men deliberate in council, or give orders during battle, in 
re4»tattve; in short, that " they are always in their sense% 
and know, from the first act to the last, that the stage is 
only a stage, and the players only players." 

The comic, like the serious opera, dates from the year 
1597. It was founded on the CormaedU deJT arte, and 
accordingly its principal personages are Harlequins, Bri- 
ghellas, and other masks of the Italito theatre*. The 
same Apostolo Zeno was also the author of some comic 
operas, in these, however, he evinced but Uttle talent; nor 
has this kind of composition yet produced any distinguish- 
ed poet. Still it served to " pamper the two great ap- 
petites of the nation with music and bu£foonery, and drew 
the upper classes of socuety away from poor prosaic Har- 
lequin, who sunk to the level of our Bartholomew tm." 

The seventeenth century was also veiy prolific of dra- 



* " He murical demon fell next upoD comedy, and b^t tfae hiod- 
*tei called optra h^a — a compoution more wretched, if poauble, 
than the teriotu melD-drama." — Fora/tk. 
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matic writers: tragedies, comedies, and pastorals, were 
recited in erery court, and on every stage; but none of 
these numerous pieces would bear comparison with those 
either of the preceding or subsequent century. The tra- 
gedies of that age were devoid of all truth in the por- 
traiture of manners and character. Bloated in style and 
cold in action, they sin equally on the side of pedantry 
and bad taste, and are now only regarded as objects of 
curiosity, on account of the erudition they display. Not 
one of these pieces would now be heard to an end; not 
one of them could an author look to for novelty or ex- 
ample. The poet thought only of exciting the wonder 
of the spectators, by brilliance of decoration, and fre- 
quent change of scene: probability was sacrificed to the 
fondness for combats, and the desire of bringing cars, 
horses, and monsters, on the stage. The comedies of 
that age, too, were flat, vulgar, indigested compositions, 
manubctured solely for the mob; the pastorals grew con- 
tmually more and more insipid, more affected, and fuller 
of conceits; and if the opera was then the only spectacle 
in vogue, it was also the only one which deserved to 
be so. 

The Abb£ Pietro Chiari, it is true, sought to bring 
about a revolution in the drama, and with this riew com- 
posed ten volumes of comedies in verse, which for a time 
met with some success. But their very success only 
served to shew the complete depravation of the pubUc 
taste. There is in them such a blending of the solemn 
and the flat, the trivial and the ^-fetched, that they be- 
come at once ridiculous and tiresome. 
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In this low state was the Italian theatre when Goldoni 
appeared, and succeeded m iMiogiiig about a revolution 
which others had attenuated in nun. At the comin«tce- 
ment of his career, Goldoni feund the stafe divided be- 
tween the Commedit entdilt, and the Comaudie delf arte. 
The first class comprised all those which their authors 
had elaborately concocted in the closet, comulting the 
mice at Aristotle rather than the taste of the public: of 
these some were pedantic imitations of the aoci^its; 
others, copies of these imitatioiM; and others, copies 
frran the French. The Gmmudie dtlF arte were either 
impromptu performances in the strict sense of the term, 
or mere ^eletons of plays, the filling up of which was 
lefi to the actors. " Obliged, like MoU^re, to acquiesce 
for a while in the established barbarisma*, Goldoni at 
first wrote for the old masks; but, introducing beauties 
which were foreign and unlit tor them, he gradually re- 
fined the taste of the spectators, made them ashamed of 
their former favourites, and then ventured to exclude the 



* Goldoni, en exigeant de mb actenrt qu'Hs r^citanent lee pieces 
tellei qu'fl let ^rirait, et qu'ib n'improviBBuent plu), le rapprocha 
cependaat plui dea comedies de I'art qn'auou de ceui qui, avant 
lui, avaient ^lit pour le th^&tre. II coniervB, au rooins dans la 
moili^ de >e« pifece*, toui lee masque* de Ib com^die Jtaliennej il 
leuT laissB sana alt^tion le caraclfere que la tradition Icur avait 
doDiif; M lonqu'il cena d'exerccr aur la ftctaun, par •» pr^wnce, 
lue influence direcle, c«us-<i recomatencirent ik impraviser ; en wrte 
que, corame bnu ceux qui sont venus ^ia lui ont abandonn^ lei 
masques, tea piieet sunt aujourdliui let aeulet 06 Ton entende en- 
core, en Itidie, un acteur truter ion rftle coitime nn canerai. — Sit- 
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whole Harlequin Cunily. Cbiari and his adherents cl»> 
moured against this exclusion; bat Ooldoai has so com- 
pletely sncceeded, that his own masked comediea are now 
banished from the stage*." 

" As r^ards comedy," sayt %nioiidi, ■* GoMoni is 
now-a-days looked upon by the Italians as nndtsputed 
sovereign of the stage. Hin pieces, which evince an 
intimate acquaintance with the habits and character of 
his countrymen, always meet with an entfattsiastic recep- 
tion. A thousand times during their performance hare 
I heard the exdunaticm, Great GMonil resounding 
from every part of the house; although, his distinguiab- 
ing feculty — le naturel, la fidelity dee mcBurs et k gaiete 
—does not exactly conoe up to the ideas we are apt to 
connect with the term gnabteu, or a ^reat gadtu. We 
must, however, give him credit for no ordinary powers — 
a fertility of invention, for cocunple, which coostuitly 
supplied him with fresh subjects for comedy — an extreme 
facility of cMnposition, which more than once enabled 
him to finish, in the short space of five days, a comedy 
in five acts and in verse — great sprightliness of dial(^e, 
which is almost always appropriate, animated, and di- 
rected to its object — a thorough knowledge of the man- 
ners of his countrymen, and a rare talent of painting 
them to the life — in short, that drollery of which the 
Italians are so enamoured, which turns stotMdity into 
ridicule, and never foils to provoke laughter. 

The names of his females are gmeric. His Rosaure 
is a sentimental girl, who is always a little in love, but 

• Fonyth. 
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always submissive — one who has a great incUnation to 
be married, but a stiU greater to submit to paternal 
authority. His Beatrice, who is just the reverse of all 
this, betrays a vivacity, a wilfulness, a reckless gaiety, 
which contrasts strongly with the melancholy of Rosaure ; 
while sometimes she evinces a degree of e£&ontery but 
ill adapted to the female character. In many of Gol- 
doni's plays we meet irith girls who, after having eloped 
from their parents, and followed their admims from 
town to town, are made after all to bring their adventures 
to a successful issue — a mode of proceeding neither con- 
Hstent with &ct, nor conducive to morality. 

" Nor is it solely with regard to love affiiirs that Goldoni 
makes his females play a part which does not belong to 
them; their character is equally misrepresented in other 
respects; their virtues and vices are alike ejaggeniei. 
His wmnen are either angels or fiends: their portraits 
exhibit no gradation of light and shade. 

" TYie same observations apply to his men. Their dissi- 
mulation, and the little scruple with which they break 
their word, are among the foilings with which Italians 
are most frequently reproached; and hence perhaps it is 
that a scrupulous r^^ard to a promise once given is one 
of the virtues most frequently brought upon the stage. 
Yet this principle is, most ridiculously, extended to cases 
where a man can neither make nor keep the promise; 
cases which depend too much upon the will of others; 
as where a fether engages to dispose of the hand and 
heart of a daughter. 

" In like manner is the virtue of honesty either strangely 
overcharged, or obtruded without delicacy: honest men 
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make such a parade of tlieir honesty, make so many 
protestations that they will not lay hands on what belongs 
to another, that any where else distrust would tnfellibly be 
the consequence. 

" A literary person is always represented as an insuffer- 
able pedant: not that Goldoni wished to turn Uterary 
men into ridicule, but because literature was then at 
a low ebb in Italy; and because those whose time had 
been deTOted to its cultivation, were but too often unBt- 
(ed for poUte society. His heroes are generally brag- 
garts, whose valour evaporates when put to the proof. 
Duels are by no means rare in his pUys; ^ we often find 
the duellist pondering whether it would not be wiser to 
assassinate hb adversary. 

" But what Goldoni aimed at most of all was, to give 
an amusing but exaggerated picture of absurdity and 
vice. In general he knows well enough how to support 
the characters of his personages: this character betrays 
itself in every action, word, and gesture; but then, it is, 
for the most part, carried beyond all bounds. As society 
can hardly be said to exist in Italy, as opinion is there 
without force, and ridicule powerless, the vices and fil- 
ings of human nature shew themselves with a nakedness 
not to be met with elsewhere. Nevertheless, there are 
limits to which a comic author ou^t to restrict himself 
for fear of exciting disgust instead of provoking laughter. 
For example, cowardice is, perhaps, the vice which of 
all others most provokes the risibility of the spectator; 
yet, in portraying it, Goldoni should have restricted it 
to those whom he meant to render ridiculous; whereas, 
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in more than one of his plays, he makes the meo more 
arrant cowards than their mistresses. Perfidtousneaa and 
baseness, when carried to a certain extent, ought ahrays 
to be excluded from the stage; where no perwnage, 
likely to be followed by the execrations of the spectators, 
ought eTer to be admitted. Yet in the Two Twins, 
Pancrazio is a hypocrite, a paltry scoundrel, and a coward, 
who finishes by poisoning hb rival, and that, too, with so 
little prospect of deriving advantage A^m his death, that 
the improbability of such a crime adds to the disgust 
which it inspires." 

In general, this author deals but little in the sentimen- 
tal. He seldom takes his heroes or heroines from kh 
mance- He portrays them with all their defects, and does 
his utmost to raise a laugh at their expense; labouring to 
shew how often their generosity is debased by ^otism, 
their friendship by self-interest, their admiration by envy; 
thus endeavouring, on all occasions, to exhibit human 
nature in an unhvourable point of view. 

Goldoni's ignorance of the manners of foreign coun- 
tries frequently betrayed him into the most ludicrous 
mistakes; witness his Pamela Maritata~-ot whi«^ the 
scene is laid in London — whwe a c^inet miniit«r is 
made to wait on Lord Boniil, on the part of the king, to 
prohibit him from divorcing hb wife. Tbb sort of ignor- 
ance, however, b common to him with the reet of hb 
fellow dramatists, " who," as Sismondi observes, " are 
but too fond of attempting to describe what they are 
unacquainted with — camps which they never entered — 
court* which they never saw — countries in which they 
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never once set foot. Happily for them, they met with 
speclalon even more ^oruit than tfaenuelTsB, who 
always took their pictures for retemblancesj for this very 
reason, that they were totally unlike any thing they had 
ever witnessed before." 

By furnishing his company with finished pieces, and 
prohibiting tb«n from adding any thing of their owd, GoI- 
doni had effected a change in the Italian theatre, which 
proved &tal to the Ctmanedie detT axU. It happened that 
a company, known by the name of the Cottg>agma Sacdii, 
composed of the most distinguished performers, every one 
of whom possessed in an eminent degree that sort of ex- 
temporary wit adapted to his part, found thunselves, by 
the desertion of the different authors, reduced to the 
most abject poverty. These Pantaloons, Harlequins, 
and Brighellas, hitherto so much admired, had now no 
longer an opportunity of availing themselves of their 
talents: th^ still strove to maintain their ground against 
Goldoni's company, which had for less drollery and origin- 
ality to boast of; but the contest was too unequal. Hieir 
exasperation against Goldoni and the Abb^ Chiari — who 
was still in some vogue, and who, with his bloated Mar> 
feQuiR* verses, still disputed the possession of the stage 
with the Venetian advocate — was extreme. Gozzi at 
length resolved to vindicate the claims of this national 
comedy, this popular drollery, which he r^retted to see 



* The MarteUitat verse ii an imitation of tlie Alexandrine, mid 
was fint iDlroduced hito Italian poetry b; Martelti, from nhom it 
derived it« name. 

l2 
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going out of fashion. His delicate ear was vearied with 
those Alexandrines which, in contempt of the genius and 
prosody of the Italian tongue, had occupied the stage for 
more than twenty years: his tast« was shocked by the 
perplexed and bloated style of Chiari, that genuine dis- 
ciple of the SeuxHtitti: his national pride made him rebel 
against that authority which the French Bought to arro- 
gate over literary works; he detested their mock philoso- 
phy, and eagerly seized the first opportunity of turning 
it into ridicule. It was in the year 1761 that be com- 
posed, for the Sacchi Company, his skeleton, intitled 
jyu TTtree Onmgea; trusting for its success to the imagin- 
ation and ingenuity of those witty actors, who, being 
moreover stimulated by their enmity towards those whom 
they parodied, on this occasion outdid all their previous 
efforts. 

" The scene of TTw TTtret Orange* is laid at the 
court of the King of Diamonds, who, being the exact 
counterpart of the grotesque images we see on playing- 
cards, treads the stage with all the majesty and gravity 
of a buffoon. Tartaglia, the hereditary Prince of Dia- 
monds, is just at the point of deatb; his disorder is a 
settled melancholy, induced by the spells of a malicious 
enchanter (the Abb4 Chiari), who is in the act of 
poisoning him, as it were drop by drop, with MarttSiim 
verse. This enchanter is seconding the ambition of the 
Knave of Diamonds and his mistress Clarissa, Queen of 
Spades, who hope to succeed to the crown. Tartaglia 
cannot be restored to health except he can be made to 
laugh; and with this view another enchanter (Goldoni) 
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has despatched to the court a. black mask, Tmfialdino, 
who does his utmost to provoke the laughter of the Prince. 
Thus &r the piece was an undisguised satire on Gioldoni 
and Chiari. When it iros brought out, the actors took 
care to mimic their language and turn of thought; paro- 
dying the bloated and affected style of Chiari, and the 
low phrases of Goldoni. The other personages were all 
of them caricatures borrowed from the works of the same 
authors, while the actors took a malicious pleasure in ex- 
aggerating pictures which the spectators took an equally 
malicious pleasure in applying. 

" This parody, however, inTolviog in its principle the 
supposition of charms, the author naturally sought to turn 
to account the stories current on the subject Accord- 
ingly he made choice of a &iry tale well knovm at Venice 
— TTie Love of the Three Oranges. Tartaglia, being 
at length cured of his melancholy by a violent fit of 
laughter, becomes inflamed with a desire of carrying off 
the Three Oranges, guarded in the castle of the hiry 
Creonta, whose history had already been related to him 
during his illness. His journey in order to discover them, 
his success, and all the wonderful events that follow, were 
meant as the vehicle of a succession of satirical allusions 
to the various pieces of Goldoni and Chiari. Gozzi, 
while present at the performance, was astonished to see 
how much the whole house was delighted with the mar- 
vellous part of the shew, to which he himself had paid 
but little attention, and which consisted of nothing more 
than a scenic representation of the story, exactly as the 
old women and nurses of the dav retailed it to children. 
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The fairy Creonta cries out to her dog: — Tear in pieces 
the plunderer of my oranges! and the dog replies: — Why 
should I tear to pieces one who has given me something 
to eat, while you have suffered me to pine with hunger for 
so many months and years? The biry cries to the rope 
at the well : — Bind the plunderer of my (H-anges ! and the 
rope lifts itself up and replies: — Why should I bind one 
who has htid me out in the sun to dry, while for so many 
months and years you left me to rot in a comer? Again, 
the fairy calls out to the iron gate of die castle: — Close, 
and crush the plunderer of my oranges I and the gate re- 
plies: — Why should I crush one who has oiled mo, while 
for so many months and years you suffered me to be de- 
voured by rust? During the whole of this dialogue, the 
audience, mute with attention and delight, devoured with 
eyes and ears a marvellous fiction with which every one 
present was acquainted, and at length broke out into 
thunders of applause. Their delight was redoubled at 
sight of the wonders that followed, when Truf^dino, 
cutting asunder two of the oranges, out came two lovely 
girls, who soon died of thirst; and when Tartaglia, cutting 
asunder a third beside a fountain, out came a beaudfiil 
princess, to whom he forthwith gave a draught of the 
water, and who was destined to be his wife; — not, however, 
without incurring fresh dangers; for, while still in sig^t 
of the spectators, she is transformed into a dove> nor is it 
till a considerable time afterwards that she recovers her 
natural form. 

" Thus did Gozzi learn, by mere chance, the vast ad- 
vantage to be derived from the love of the people for the 
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inarrellous, ham the wonderment excited in the specta- 
tors by transfbnnations and Bleigfat-of^umd on a large 
scale; in a word, from that interest always excited by the 
tales to which we have been accustomed in infuicy. 
While the Compagnia SactAi was enriching itself by suc- 
cessive representations of the TTiree Oranffett Gozsi en- 
tered in good earnest on the path thus indicated to him. 
He brought out, one i^ter another, those feiry tales that 
appeared to him the most showy, while the public ap- 
peared more and more delighted by the splendour of the 
decorations, the skilful contrivance of the machinery, the 
sprightliness of the actors, and more especially the wit, 
and not unfrequently the interest, which the author knew 
bow to incise into old stories, which became under his 
hands tragi-comedies, alternately ludicrous and affect- 
ing*." 

Comedy had now made considerable pr(^i;ress in Italy, 
while tragedy had remained almost stationary. With the 
single exception of fthilei's Meropef, the Italian lan- 
guage had not, previous to Alfieri, a tragedy that would 
now draw an audience. A new play scarcely survived 



* Sumondi. Ooldoni wu to Aeepij mortified at the Buccei* «f 
Goiii's pamdiei, that, Bbanduniiig both hii counlry aod bii native 
tongue, he retired to Paris, where he employed himself in the com- 
position of French playi. ^ 

t He Merope viB brought out at Modenkln 1713, end met nith 
unparalleled lucceia, having gone through no leu than rixty editiona. 
Tht author's own manuscript is itill preserved as a sacred relic. 
The Merope may be said to be the nark of a tasteful scholar ratber 
than of an inspired poet; exempt, indeed, fttira striking defects, but 
exhibiting few passages of peculiar beauty. 
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the year of its birth, uid hence the players were obliged 
to have recourse to Metastasio's operas, which they re- 
dted> omitting the airs. " But, "as Forsyth justlyobserres, 
" verses composed for a composer of music are not the lan- 
guage of men speaking to men; nor can much passion be 
excited by speeches so antithetical, so balanced, and so 
measured as those of Metastasio." From that unvary- 
ing similarity of manners, that exaggeration of character, 
and that happy winding up of the catastn^he, which dis- 
tinguish Metastasio's works, there results a most weari- 
some monotony. After reading one opera of his we may 
form a tolerable notion of all the rest, and, when once 
acquainted with his manner, may almost always foresee, 
from the very commencement of the piece, both the 
nature of the plot and the denouement. The tragic 
opera of Italy may be said to be conceived almost upon 
the plan of the Coramedie d/3Jt arte. Both of them exhibit 
but a given number of masks; each of which is the pro- 
totype of one unvarying character — the tyrant, or the 
virtuous prince — the impetuous hero, or the timid lover — 
the traitor, or the faithful friend. These unchangeable 
personages Metastasio invests, at random, with the name 
and dress of Greek or Roman, Persian or Stgrthian : this, 
however, is all he gives them of the people whose name 
he makes them bear, and, without any other change than 
that of costume, the same opera would apply just as well 
to their antipodes*. 

" M^Uitase, m;i Ae Sta«), que I'oti vante comme le poite de 
limour, donne k cette pusion, dans toua let pays, dana toute* les 
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" Metastaaio is the poet of love, Alfieri the poet of liber- 
ty. AU his plays (says Siunondi) have a political end; all 
owe their eloquence, their warmth, and moTement to this 
sratiment, which was erer uppermost in his mind. From 
the beginning to the end of his pieces, we have continually 
before our eyes the enemy of tyrants, the enemy of every 
abuse, nay the enemy of every recognised authori^; 
while, owing to the constant inflation and affected brevi^ 
of his style, the ex[H-es8ion of these sentiments betrays 
often as much sameness as the sentiments themselves. 
AlGeri was destitute of that liveliness and versatility of 
fency, which can alone enable an author to identify him- 
self with his hero, and enter completely into his feelings. 
Hence he is sadly wanting in variety, and often foils into 
the monotonous. 

" Alfieri was a rigorous observer of the unities; not 
merely as regards time and place, but action also. His 
plan was, in each piece, to bring into view one single 
action, to confine himself to the developement of one sin- 
gle passion; to place these distinctly before his audience 
at the very outset of the piece, and never to lose sight of 
thetn till its close; not to permit a moment's distraction, 
and to reject, as subversive of the interest, every peiv 
sonage, every event, every discourse not essentially con- 

dtuatioiu, U nitme conleur. — (Cbrtmu, i. 249). Hi* principal merit 
ii the art with which he combiiiei limplidt; of expTMnon with ftll the 
elemtiai) and richnew of lyric poetry. 11 nit tnmver d«ii« lea mott, 
dana la langue, uae bannome rarisMate, que le* plui niblimea ac- 
cord* de Pei^ol^ devaietit «e contenter de coDterrer liddleinent. — 
SUmondi, 
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nected with the action, or conducive to the progress of 
the scene. Id this way, dispensing with confidants, and 
other subordinate characters, be conbiTed to reduce 
almost all his tragedies to four pruo^ial personages; and 
in like manner, by suppressii^ every line that was foreign 
to the action, he rendered them shorter than those of 
any other poet; and seldom extended them heT<n)d four- 
teen hundred lines." 

" Alfieri is" accordii^ to Fweyth, " the Italian poet 
most difficult to Italians themselves. His tragedies are 
too patriotic and aietere for the Tuscan stage. Their 
constniction is simple, perhaps too simple — too sparing 
of action and of agents. Hence his heroes miBt often 
soliloquize*; he must often describe what a Shakspeare 
would represent, and this to a nation imaioderately fond 
of picture. Every thought, indeed, is warm, proper, 
energetic; every word is necessary and precise; yet this 
very strength and ccHnpression, b^g new to the Ian- 
guage and for«gn to its genius, have rendered his style 
inverted, broken, and obscure; full of eUipses and eli- 



* Alfieri, tbougli fend of ai^oquiei, itadioud; abatainrd fVom 
atidft; and, in tbe opinion i^ SinuMidi, not without reaioti. L« 
•oliloque, tayt be, laiue pfn^trer not regards dan* le ccEur dea 
penoDaaget, coDune la toile qu'on live lea laisse p^n^trer dans des 
appariemena qui, cependant, lont si^poi^B fetmia i toua lea yeux. 
Lei soUIoqaet, sons cc raf^rart, aout beauMwp moiil* choquana qoe 
let dparUt, dani leiqueU la reflexion indnie ett d^oiUe au ipecta- 
tear, en of^iodtion le plua lourent svec la parole, aaoa qu'aucune 
panioii pnisae excuser cette loii involontairei et lonque celui qni 
parte (uiud 4 demi-votit eipoae ion exittence ra(ine pour ir 
■pectateur. — ii. 460. 
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sions; speckled even to affectation with Daatetque tenns; 
without pliancy, or flow, or variety, or ease." 

Alfieri's mode of composing, such as he himself d»- 
scribes it, will serve to account for his merits and his 
defects. " He never seems," says Rose, " to hare known 
what it was 

To feed OD thoughti which, voluntary, move 
Harmonioua numbers. 

Casting and recasting, copying and recopying, condens- 
ating and cutting down, may not his operations, both in 
the process and result, be tMimpared to those of the dis- 
tiller, who reduces the wine on which he works to a 
concentrated and ardent spirit, which, however, remains 
without colour, flavour, or perfume?" 

Alfieri found many imitators; but among them all the 
most celebrated are Monti and Niccolini. The Aristo- 
demus of the former, and the Folyxenes of the latter, are 
justly reckoned among the most aflecting tragedies in 
the Italian language*. 



■ For B more detsiled notice of these pieeea, the reader it refimed 
to Siamondi'i Literarj' Hntorjr. To the suae work abo he b re- 
ferred (br B particular account of the comediei of Fedeiici, lUmi, 
and Girand: all that can be given here ii a general character of 
their work*. Of Pederici, Siranndi remark*: — C'est rarament pat 
la gaiet^ de I'eiprb on la tennbiBt^ du c<but qa'il esdte le lire 
ou llnt^r^t, mai* phitAt par le piquant des ntuatitHw. Son dialogue 
eatlourd, monotone, et peu notorel; ■«« plaiBanleriesiont amirei: 
lonqn'il vent ^tre acBtimeiitBl, il est le -ptm Bouvent pMaDtesqae oa 
tSeett; mait, en g&i£ral, il uoue ton iutrigue d'nne nwliiire ori- 
ginate ; il conduit bien ion petit roman, il soulient I'int^rftt par la 
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" The players," observes Forsyth, " seem to keep pace 
with the poets in improvement As if ashamed of their 
descent from the 'maschere dell' arte,' they have re- 
nounced the rant and buffoonery of ^e old stage, and 
affect a temperance bordering upon tameness. Yet still 
degraded in society, and everywhere rated below the 
warbling wethers of the opera, they claim no respect for 
an art which denies them the rank and emolument of 
liberal artists; they style it only recitation; they expose, 
like showmen in the streets, their scenes ' painted upon 
a pole and underwrit;' and they close each performance 
with a long imploring invitation to the next." 

The theatrical year is divided into four or five seasons. 
Each season brings a different company of performers to 
each theatre. The heterogeneous composition of these 



curioute pliu encore que par 1e tentiment, et il sait Irouver la 
■UTpriu qui &it rire. Of Roaii he wy»: — Quaod on raconte *ei 
pUcei, ellespaniisient iwrfaitementplaiianteB; chaque caiad^re eat 
original; leur rencontre, leur iqiposition, let developpent r^ciproqae- 
ment; lea evenemena aont inattendua et cependant notureU, et le 
denouement met la derniSre main k la aatire. Quand on a fmi, on 
trouve qu'on aurait du rire; maia nul part I'autenr n'a au trouTcr de 
cea moti lieureux qui donnent en quelque aorta le ajgnal de I'^lat 
de rire, et qui entralnent le parterre. La gaiet^ de Glierardo de' 
Roau eattoutei^fl^chie; elle n'eit pmnt aiaez apontan^ pour ae 
caromuniquer. Of Giiaud, a gentleman oT French extraction, ha 
olMerve*: — On lroa*e daua aea piicaa la bcmhonmie Italienne at 
la tineaae Fran9aiae : aea inlrignea ont un monrement et una gaie(6 
qui aemblent pioprea aux penplea du Midi; maia aea peraonnagea, 
mime dana lea aitaationa lea plua bouflbnnea, conaervent un ra^biiga 
do dignity, dont le goAC FrangaianepeTmetjamaUrabandonabaolu. 
—Vol. ii. 408, ftc. 
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Tarious corps may be reckoned among the many second 
causes which have impeded the growth and progress of 
the Italian drama. 

AJmost every town in Italy boasts its theatre, the ma- 
nagement of which is undertaken by individuals, who re- 
cruit, how they can, and often at very small bounties, 
from almost every province. " The effect of this system,' 
says Rose, ** is, in some degree, the same as would be 
produced by a dramatic conscription from the different 
counties of England. Let an EngUshman, therefore, 
conceive a Hamlet soliloquizing in broad Yorkshire, and 
he may guess at the feelings of a Floren^ne on hearing 
the lyrical eSiisioDS of a David from Bergamo. The 
Italians are very indulgent with regard to accent; but I 
have heard as strong disgust expressed in Florence at tho 
barbarous pronunciation of Milan, as a well-educated 
Londoner would feel at the whine of Devonshire, or the 
Intrr of Northumberland." 

The scene is so often laid in England', that one 
would expect to see some attempt at propriety of cos- 
tume. " I have seen in one and the same evening," says 
PoT^h, " a Venetian senator with a foreign order, a 
pale-fiiced Othello habited as a Turk, our prince Hal in 
a Spanish dress, and Poins in a round hat, blue coat, and 
silk stockings. Their scenery often corresponds with 
their dress. Ill pidnted, ill set, inappropriate, rumpled, 

* n 7 a niT le the&tre Italien un Tom Jonei, une Clarice, et nn 
grand nombre d'auire* pieces oil l«i noms prdtendni Anglais, et lea 
inaeun prjlenduei Anglaises, coiivicnnent k U Chine conime au 
JapoD, — Sitatoiidi, Hiil. Lit. u: 407. 
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ragged and slit, it presents its strolling poverty in the 
fece of the noblest architecture. No illusion can be at- 
tempted on a stage where the prompter rises in the front, 
and reads the whole play as audibly as hie strutting 
echoes, who, from their incessant change of parts, can be 
perfect in none. 

" Benefits are allowed only to the chief performers. 
A pritna dmtta is bound to call on all the gentry of the 
place to solicit their attendance, and on the evening al- 
lotted to her she sits greedily at the receipt of custom, 
bowing for every crovm that is thrown (m her tea-tray. 
The price of a ticket to the pit is but three or four paule; 
nor will this appear so low, when you consider the short 
roll of actors, their small salaries, their mean wardrobe, 
and the cheap composition of an orchestra, where noble- 
men volunteer their fiddles with the punctuality of hire- 
lings." 

Italians seem to look upon the theatre chiefly as a 
pleasant place of resort, where, as de Stael phrases it, 
nothing but " the ballet is listened to," for then only it 
is that the pit is silent The post of honour in a box is 
not that which commands ^e best view of the stage, but 
that from which the occupant can be best seen by the 
audience: here visits are made, and here, too, occa- 
siosally, little entertunments are given. 
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VALLOMBBOSA— CAMALDOU— LA VERNA. 

PreientioreDi et coDifiaimiu Deum 
Per inviaa rapei, fera per jugs, 
CUvoaque pistuptoi, soiiaiitei 

Inter aquu, netnonunque noctem. — G«ay. 

Among the objects of interest in the neighbourhood of 
Florence, the three sanctuaries, VaDombrosa, Camaldoli, 
and La Vema, must not be forgotten. The first of 
these, 

Once called " Sweet Walers," Dow the " Shftdy Vale," 

seated in a sequestered spot about twenty miles from 
Florence, derived its former name of Acqua Bella from 
the beauty of its stream, as it derives its present one from 
the wooded valley which leads up to it. Ariosto lauds it 
for its wealth, and the courteous reception it was wont to 
afford to strangers'; while Milton, in a passage, of which 
the beauties are familiar to every reader, celebrates it 
for the charms of its scenery. Eustace, however, seems 
to doubt whether Pope has not furnished us with a truer 



* Vallombroaa 

Cmi Ai nominata una badia 
Rkea e bella, non men rd^ioaa, 
E torltie i chiunquc vi vcnia. . 
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description of it in the fbUovring passage of his epistle 
from Eloisa to Abelard: — 

Tho dukiome pmet thmt o'er you rock* reclined 

Wftv« higli, ftnd murmur to Uie hollow wind, 

The wandering itreuM tlut Mae between the hill^ 

The groli that echo to the tinkling rilli. 

The dying galei that pant upon the tree*, 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeie 



But o'er the twilight grovet and diuky caTei, 
Long-M>unding aiilei and intermingled graTei, 
Black Melancholy liti, and round her tfaiowf 
A death-like ajlence, and a dead repoae; 
Her gloomy praeence ladden* every leene, 
Sbadei every flower, and darkent every green ; 
Deepens the mnnnur of the &Iling floods. 
And breathes a browner horror o'er the wood*. 

On the other hand, Forsyth will have it that the anif^i- 
theatre of hills in which the abbey stands b so accu- 
rately described by Milton, that the picture in his mind 
could only be a recollection of Vallombrosa, which 

Crowns with her enclosure green, 

A* witk a rural monnd, the champaign head 
Of a atevp wilderness, whose hairy aides 
With thicket overgrown, groteaque and wild, 
Access denied; and overhead upgrew 
Iniuperable height of loftiest shade. 
Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm; 
A sylvan scene, and as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
OfstateUestview. 
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On comparing these two passages, it would be difficult 
to say in what Pope's has the advantage, unless it be in 
its length. In oeither case ought we to look for an ac- 
curate description of all the various elements of the land- 
scape — the dell — the waterfall — the convent — the lawn 
— the woods — and the mountains. Yet Milton's lines 
convey by far the most definite idea to the mind; nor is 
there any thing in them, as Williams justly observes, " so 
unlike the original, as 

' The laiei thai quiver to the curling breeze,' 

not even the * cedar and the branching palm,' Laket 
there are none, and pabru there are none; but I can more 
easily conceive a palm than a lake among the sylvan scenes 
of Vallombrosa. Then, again, the winding streams that 
<&nie between the hills, though they glitter veiy prettily 
in the poet* s page, have no reference to the deep ravines, 
hiding the fretful brooks in gloomy shade. In short, our 
imaginations were so raised by the various descriptions of 
Vallombrosa, both in verse and prose, that we felt a little 
disappointed with the general view of the place itself. 

*' The poet and the painter," he continues, " in their 
descriptions, seem to view natural scenery in a diETerent 
manner. Both, however, must be charmed with the 
magnificence and splendour of the wooded mountains of 
Vallombrosa. But the poet, in his description, selects 
detached parts which may not be seen together, combin- 
ing them so as to give what he conceives to be a general 
idea of the whole. The painter, on the other hand, 
though he may also select, must make his representation 

VOL I. M 
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a bithful portrait, strictly referable to his subject He, 
therefore, is more particular in hb examination of the 
component parts, in order to judge whether they may be 
fovourable for picture; whether the details, and the great 
characteristic features, are in unison with each other. In 
this respect, the painter may not be altogether satisfied 
with the general appearance of Vallombrosa. The uni- 
form curved hnes of the hills, the formal building*, the 
regular pavement, are all against the sentiment inspired 
by the poet, or the florid describer, and certainly not 
compatible with the ideal beauty in the painter's mind; 
yet the latter, in his representation of the scene, has to 
contend with these, and I doubt whether there be any point 
of view in which the sanctuary, with ' the darksome pines 
that o'er its rocks recline,' can be taken so as to answer 
the expectations excited by the poet. But what painter, 
on seeing Vallombrosa, would not confess that parU of 
the scenery are fully equal to the finest description, and 
that he could select such as might enable him to produce 
a composition which would be striking and sublime? But 



* Poetg and punten are not the only peraoiu who view the ume 
object) through a <lifiereut medniin. The Abhey of VallombroM, 
that " formal building," h Williaini calls it, u dcKiibed by Fonylh 
at " a large, loote pile, of varioui conatcuctton, and regular only in 
one fi-onl. Why (conlinues he) is no convent to be found absolutely 
regulart Surely one quadrangle might be niBde niffirient fbrall the 
wants of a few monks. Allot three lidea to theii eeUs, the fourth 
lo the general offices, refectory, library, ice, and inndate the church 
in the middle of the court ; then would the renlt be cloUteral, con- 
nected, uniform; Religion nirrouudcd with her votaries; the taber- 
nacle in the bosom of the camp!" 
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would it be Vallombrosa? Yet it is by similar means that 
the poet makes his beguiling pictures." 

Id the museum are preserved, among other curiosities 
connected with the place, all the pastoral staves that the 
abbots have borne since Gualberti founded the order. 
The oldest of these b a plain black stick, with a head 
formed like a T; the head of the next resembles an adze; 
that of the next an adze without its pole; the rest in sue- 
ces^on bend gradually into a crosier. 

On one of the cliffs is a small building, consisting of 
a chapel and a few rooms, called the Paradisino. It is a 
monastery in miniature, and derives its name from its situ- 
ation, commanding a distant view of Florence, the Val- 
damo, and the sea. On the edge of a precipice, close 
to the path leading from the abbey to the Paradisino, is 
a rock, the history of which is as follows: — Gualberti, 
while at his devotions, was once attacked by the devil, 
and compelled to fly; but being closely followed by his 
adversary, who was now just at his heels, and about to 
hurl him over the precipice, he took refuge under a rock, 
which, yielding to his pressure, retained him as it were 
in a mould, and screened him from his cloven-footed foe, 
who in his haste fell headlong over him into the abyss. 

Camaldoli. — From Vallombrosa, the region of the fir 
and the larch, the road gradually winds down through 
a forest of oak and beech, till it once more reaches the 
country of the olive and fig-tree, traversing the rich and 
verdant vale of Frato Vecchio. At a short distance from 
Prato Vecchio commences the ascent of the barren moun- 
m2 
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tains leading to Camaldoli, whose water-wom and chan- 
nelled sides *' suggest the idea of their havnig been 
skinned, the bones and muscles being exposed to view." 
In the midst of this desolate region, in a deep and wooded 
dell, is seated Camaldoli, like an oasis in the desert. The 
monastery itself, a large, irregular building, erected at 
different periods, is looked upon as a sort of piivile^ed 
retreat, being appropriated to the sick or the superan- 
nuated, the dignitary or the steward, the apothecary or 
the bead-turner. 

Higher up the mountain, about two miles distant from 
the monastery, is the Santo Eremo* — a city of hermits — 
walled rotmd, and divided into streets of low detached 
cells, with a garden appropriated to each — where, in the 
eleventh century, St. Romuald himself passed a portion 
of his life, and established 

De'tscenti ccnobiti il coro, 

L' arcane penitcnzr, ed i digiuni 
Al Camaldoli auo. 



* Each cell conaisU of Iwo or three nelied rooms, built exacUy 
on the plan of the Saint's owd tenement, which remiunijutt aa Bo- 
mualdo left it tlOO yean ago, now too eacred and too damp for 
B mortal tenant .... The unfeeliog Saint haa here ettablished 
a rule which anticipates the pains ot puif atoiy. No atranger can 
behold without emotion a number of noble, laleresting young men 
bound to stand erect chaunting at choir for eight honn a day — their 
&ce« pale, their beads shaven, their beards shaggy, their back* caw, 
their legs swollen, and their feet bare. With this horrible institute 
the climate conspires in severity, and selects from society the heat 
constitution*. The sickly novice is cut olT in one or two winten, 
the rest are subject to dropsy, and few arrii-e at old age. — Fonyth, 
Vol. i. 
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Above the Santo Eremo tower the heiglits of Falte- 
rona, one of which, styled by the peasant the Giant of 
the Apennines, is said by Ariosto to command a view of 
both seas. 

La Vekna. — About fourteen miles from Cam&ldoli is 
the third sanctuary. La Veroa, founded by St. Francis 
himself^ amidst the &ntastic cliffs and pinnacles of one of 
the most aspiring Apennines, on the very spot where, as 
Dante sings, 

Infra Tever ed Amo, 

Da Chri«to prcse I'ultiuio aigilloi 
Che \e sue membra due aniii portanio, 

the Saint received the ttigmata or five wounds of Christ 
Dante might well apply the epithet "cnido sasso" to 
this nigged spot " Here," observes Forsyth, " rei^s 
all the terrible of nature— a rocky mountain, a ruin of 
the elements, broken, sawn, and piled in sublime con- 
fusion — precipices crowned vrith old, gloomy, vbionarj 
woods— black chasms in the rock, where curiosity shud- 
ders to look down — haunted caverns, sanctified by mira- 
culous crosses — long excavated stairs that restore you to 
daylight." The wildness and sublimity of the scenery 
seem, indeed, to vindicate the choice of the Saint, for 
nothing can be imagined better fitted to dispose the mind 
to religious meditation. 

The precise spot where St. Francis received the stig- 
mata — guarded from profanation by a railing — is still 
shewn in the chapel of that name. " The whole hill, 
indeed, is legendary ground. Here the seraphic father 
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was saluted by two crows, which still haunt the cwivenl; 
there the devil hurled him down k precipice, yet was not 
permitted to bruise a bone of him"." 

Pulchra Laverna, 

Da mihi ftUere, da jmtuin lanctumque Tideri! 

But enough of the three sanctuaries; in each of which 
we may observe something to censure, and something to 
commend. While we admit the hospitality of the richly 
endowed anchorites of Vallomhrosa and Camaldoli, we 
may well question the utility of that kind of hospitality 
which " feeds poor men, but keeps them poor," While 
we acknowledge, that, wherever there is misery, the poor 
Fraociscans are found endeavouring to allay it — mixing 
intimately with the peasantry as counsellors, comforters, 
and friends — ^we cannot but reprobate a system of men- 
dici^, which, authorizing those to beg who ought rather 
to work, sends forth its holy vagrants at stated periods to 
levy contributions for the support of the fraternity. 
Among the former, we are offended by useless and un- 
meaning austerities; among the latter, we are frequently 
disgusted by mummery and grimace. Still, whatever 
may be the merits or demerits of these monastic estab- 
lishments, there is, it must be confessed, something very 
striking in their duration. *' Kingdoms and empires rise 
and fall around them — governments change — dynasties 
flourish and fade — manners and dress undergo continual 
alterations, and languages themselves die away and give 
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place (o new modes of speech. Enter the gates of Ca- 
maldoli or La Vema — the torrent of time stands still — 
you are carried back to the sixth or tenth century — you 
see the manners and habits, and hear the language of 
thoee distant periods — ^you converse with another race of 
beings, unalterable in themselves though placed among 
mortals — as if appointed to observe and record the vicis- 
situdes from which they are exempt" :" — 

From their retieata, calmly contemplating 

The cluiDgei of the c&Tlh, thenuelvea uuchauged. — Rooeuit. 
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GENERAL ASPECT AND AGRICULTURE 
OF TUSCANY. 

Hlc segetes, illic veniunt feliciiii uvs; 
Arborei foetut idibi. — Vimo. 

That distinction which Nature has everywhere made 
betweea plain, hill, and mountain, is perhaps more mark- 
ed in Tuscany than in any other country, as well from 
the difference in the condition of the peasantry as from 
the difference in the culture and produce of the soil. 

Plain. — Many of the plains of Tuscany are perfectly 
level, and look as though they had once formed the 
bottom of a lake, whose waters at length found vent and 
disappeared, leaving no other vestige of their existence 
than the rich mould which they had been for ages de- 
positing. In some instances the mould thus deposited 
is from seven to eight feet in depth. Such levels are, 
for the most part, remarkable for their fertility; but 
there are exceptions, owing to thb circumstance, that 
they are in general lower than the beds of the rivers by 
which they are watered — the latter being confined to 
their channels by dikes of considerable height The 
level of the Tuscan sea being too high to receive the 
waters of the different rivers that flow into it, especially 
during the prevalence of a south wind, it has been found 
necessary to inclose the rivers between lofty dikes, to 
prevent them from inundating the plains. These dikes, 
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too, require to be raised coDtiuuaUy higher and higher, 
either because the beds of the rivers become more and 
QM)ro elevated by successive deposites, or because the 
Mediterranean itself becomes so. Notwithstanding these 
precautions, when the rains have been unusually heavy, 
or when a strong south wind has continued to blow for 
any great length of time, disastrous floods still occur. 
Nor are such floods the only mischief occasioned by 
these streams. Their waters being always above the 
level of the adjacent plains, they not unfrequently soak 
through the dikes, and thus convert the most fertile tract 
into a barren swamp. In soils which are rendered cold 
by this kind of soakage, the vine and the mulberry, after 
having for a few years yielded finiit of an acrid taste, rot 
and die away. Wheat, too, is found (o rot away in the 
same manner: the very herbage becomes too sour for 
the cattle to eat; and the &nner is at length compelled 
to abandon the unprofitable task of cultivation. 

The method employed to reclaim a swamp is called a 
cobtiata. The rains, which fell with great violence in 
Italy, usually carry along with them a vast quantity of 
earth from the sides of the mountains. Streams, which 
at other times seem almost lost in a wide tract of sand 
and gravel, suddenly expand into broad torrents loaded 
with mud; covering a bed which nobody would have 
dreamed had been intended for them, and rushing fiin- 
ously against dikes, which a superficial observer would 
have deemed useless. The mud thus held in solution 
is carried down to the mouths of the rivers, where it 
forms sand-banks which impede their exit into the sea. 
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It was a happy idea, therefore, to cause these torrents 
to repair the mischief which they had themselves occa- 
sioned, by penning their waters, and forcing them to 
deposite upon the plains the mud which obstructed their 
course. The plan adopted is this — to inclose the low 
grounds by a dike, similar to those by which the rivers 
themselves are confined to their channels; and then to 
make a breach in the banks of the stream somewhat 
higher up, in order that when charged with mud it may 
pour its waters into the inclosure prepared for them. 
Here the waters are suiTered to remain till they become 
clear, and an opportunity is then taken to sluice them 
off into the lower part of the river when its bed happens 
to be nearly dry. This operation is repealed as often as 
convenient during the year, and, as three or four inches 
of mud are frequently deposited at a time, at the end of 
three or four years the plain becomes sufficiently elevated 
to be out of the reach of ordinary floods; and, what was 
before a mere morass, is thus converted into a tract of 
indescribable fertility. — The most extensive cobnate in 
T^iscany are — those of the plain of Pisa, the work of a 
fraternity of Carthusians — those of the Val di Nievole, 
the work of the Marquis Ferroni — and that of the Val 
di Chiana, conducted under the auspices of the Kni^ls 
of St. Stephen; who have thus rendered that marshy 
district one of the most productive in the whole Duchy. 

Generally speaking, the Tuscan formers — more espe- 
cially those of the hills — are metayers, the conditions on 
which they hold their farms being the following: — to 
cultivate the lands at their own cost, and to furnL^h the 
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wood necessary to prop the vines — to find half the seed 
and half the manure — to reserve one half of all the pro- 
duce for the landlord, or to sell it on hb account — to 
divide with him the profit arising from the cattle, and to 
supply him with a given quantity of poultry and e^s". 
The landlord, on hb part, has to provide the other half 
of the seed and manure — to be at the sole expense of 
improvements and repurs — and to supply props for such 
vines as are fresh planted. The only peculium of the 
farmer b the produce of his hives. 

The farmers of the plain of Pescia are for the most 
part proprietors of tivelli or lif^-leases. On consideration 
of a fixed annual rent, sometimes paid in money, some- 
times in kind, they hold these leases for four successive 
generations. At the expiration of the term, they who 
hold under the Grand Duke, or under a religious frater- 
nity, are allowed to renew for four generations more, by 
paying fifteen per cent, on the value of the land, without 
any increase of rent. They who hold under private in- 
dividuals are generally permitted to renew on pretty 
much the same terms. Like other property, these leases 
are alienable; indeed, owing to their requiring a smaller 
outlay, they are oftener in the market than property of 
any other kind. Hence this tenantry, having every pos- 
sible inducement to augment the value of their farms, 

* The jounger Plinjr pursued the uune plan, and set« it iu iu 
true light: Non nuimno led pRrtibui locem, ac deinde ex DieiBali- 
quM operii exactorea frnetibus ponam. Eil alioquin nullum jual'iika 
genut nditua qu&m quod teiTH, ccehun, annul refott; at hoc mag< 
nam fidcm, acres oculo*, nuineroiaa manui poicit. 
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are generally the most industrious and the wealthiest of 
their class. 

In the plain of Fascia there are some farmers who hold 
their lands only for a term of years: there are also some 
few metayert. These latter are always the poorest and 
least industrious among the farmers*; and, as they form 
the lai^gest number in all the other plains of Tuscany, 
there is none so well cultivated as the Val di Nievole. 

The fanners on the plain being the largest holders 
are almost the only ones who call in the aid of servantsf . 
Even in these cases, however, the farms may, in great 
measure, be said to be tilled in the patriarchal style by 
the brothers, sisters, and children of the fanner. " No- 
thing is more natural," says Sismondi, " than that the 
children should submit to paternal authority, and, by 
their labour, endeavour to make some return for the care 



* II 7 a un Fort graod inconvenient Bttu:h£ k la culture pu m^- 
tayers et k leur muferei c'eit que ceux-^i, trop pauTrei pour prendre 
des ouvrien, cherchent k foire eux leuls loua les ouvragei de la cam- 
pBgne, d'oCi il i^aulte qu'il n'y en a aucun de fait ft tenu. — Sit- 
mondi, Agrieuitur^ Toteam. 

t Lee fennierB de la plainc, qnelques riches qn'iU loient, ae nouT~ 
riMent, ainti que leun ouviien et doraealiquet, avec la plui Btricte 
^cononiie. Jutqu'au mois de Mai, leur boitson n'esi que de la 
piqueUe: k cette ^poque seulement, ili entanient leun vim, qui ne 
valent guire mieux. Ili n'ont de viande nir leur table que Icb 
dimanchn. Des trols repu qu'ili font lei autre* joun, I'un eat 
preiique toujoura compoaf de la bouillie de bl6 de Turquie ; un autre 
de pain et de bericota a«sai«onii£ avec de lliuile; et le troiiiirae de 
■oape. — Samondi. " Negligent of their own dreM, tbey take a pride 
in the flaring ulks^nd broad ear-ringa of their wives and daughlert." 
—Fonglh. 
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aad expense bestowed in bringing them up; but what 
may well excite our surprise is, to find that, on the death 
of the btber, the eldest son becomes master of the fa- 
mily, takes charge of all monies without rendering any 
account to his brothers, and disposes of their labour, as 
well as of the produce of the tina, without consulting 
them; finding them food and raiment, but no money; — 
and yet these brothers seem to agree perfectly well to- 
gether, without ever murmuring at this whimsical arrange- 
ment, and without envying the lot of the first-bom." 

The fields are usually laid out in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, about a hundred feet wide and four or five 
hundred feet long: these are surrounded by a ditch, on 
the borders of which are planted poplars for the support 
of the vine: in general also two rows of mulberry trees 
traverse each field longitudinally. As the oxen are al- 
ways shut up in the stalls, and never go out but to labour, 
inclosures are scarcely necessary in Tuscany, except as a 
defence against thieves. Hence, though one field is 
seldom separated ^m another by a hedge, whether the 
two fields belong to the same &rmer or not; yet the 
highways are carefully bordered by fences of all sorts, to 
prevent the passengers from trespassing. The \aTge 
ditches which serve to drain off the superfluous waters 
from the plains, as well as the canals for irrigating them, 
form in general a sufficient barrier against trespassers. 
When, however, the grapes begin to ripen, as a further 
precaution, the ditches are bordered with a dead fence, 
and the grapes themselves besmeared with mud. Where 
the ditches are neither wide enough nor deep enough for 
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the purpose, or where there happens to be no ditch at 
all, the Belds are surrounded by a strong hedge. 

The plains of Tuscany yield b general two harvests a 
year*, " the first of wheat, the second of some green crop ; 
which last is sometimes ploughed up, and left to rot on the 
field as manure for the nexL This course is interrupted 
every third or fourth year by a crop of Turkey wheat, 
sometimes of beans or rye, and more rarely of oatsf ." 

Hill. — On approaching the skirts of the different plains, 
a change of agriculture is observable; the vine and- the 
olive gradually prevailing over com. The plains of Tus- 
cany possess, in an eminent degree, the beauty peculiar 
to plains — that which arises from abundance and fertility 
But the adjacent hills combine the charms of picturesque 
scenery with the advantage of fertility. The fields rising 
in terraces one above another, look as though they were 
inclosed in a trellis of vines. The thick-matted herbage 
of the turf-embankmenls is everywhere seen bordering 
upon the com, the former mingling its soft verdure with 
the golden hue of the latter: the oUve-trees which shade 
most of the hills, also serve to soften the picture by the 
roundness which they communicate to the steepest and 
boldest acchvities. If their pale willow-like leaves have 
a somewhat melancholy look, yet they give variety to the 
landscape; while the picturesque form and light elegance 

* Le coun de t4co1i« y dure en general trou aut, et Ton time 
cinq fiui 1& terrej ou qoatie ani, et alon on la «bme lept fois, tant 
jaroaU la lusier en jach^ra. — Sitmondi, AgrieiUlurt Totcane. 

f Fonjth. 
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of the tree itself compensate for the paleness of its foliage. 
The chestnut woods, which crown the summits of the hills, 
and sometimes skirt the torrents which channel their sides, 
form a pleasing contrast with the olive, by the richness 
of their verdure, the wide spread of their branches, and 
their majestic form. In a word, the frequent villages, 
perched like eagle-nests amidst the rocks, or han^ng on 
the steep slopes of the different hills, give animation to 
the picture, and produce a most imposing effect. 

Owing to the steepness of most of these hills, it would 
have been impossible to cultivate them without danger of 
having the soil carried away by the heavy rains so fi^quent 
in every part of Italy, had not the farmers hit upon the 
plan of cutting them into a gradation of terraces which 
ere always more narrow in proportion as the ascent is 
more precipitous. The most pleasing, as well as the 
most profitable, and least expensive method of support- 
ing these terraces, is to ^tce them with turf-embankments. 
On the hills in the neighbourhood of Florence, where 
the soil is of a more stony nature, the terraces are faced 
with loose stone walls instead of turf. The disadvantage 
attendant upon this method — the loss of the hay pro- 
duced by the turf-facings — is said to be compensated in 
some measure by the greater warmth imparted to the 
soil, and the quicker ripening of the grapes. 

The different objects of culture on the hills are — the 
olive, on the steeper and more exposed slopes — the vine, 
on such as have a more &ivourable aspect, as well as gene- 
rally on the brink of the different facings — the mulberry 
and other fruit trees — the various kinds of grain — and the 
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hay produced by the turf embankments. " Thus," as 
Forsyth observes, " in addition to our objects of hus- 
bandry, the Tuscan has to learn all the complicate pro- 
cesses which produce wine, oil, and silk, the principal 
exports of the state." The vine and the oli?e, whose 
roots penetrate deep into the ground, are proof against 
the effects of drought, and flourish most upon the hills: 
com, on the contrary, sufiiers from the lightness and po- 
verty of the soil; and its growth is the more stunted, be- 
cause the natural dryness of the soil precludes the more 
&Tourable tilths. On the hills the spade generally super- 
sedes the plough: indeed, even in the plains, though the 
plough saves labour, it " is considered less calculated for 
produce than the triangular spade, with which the tenant 
is bound by his landlord to dig or rather to shovel one 
third of his ferm*." 

Mountain. — One half of the Tuscan territory consists 
of mountain f. Not only do the Apennines surround it, 
but their various branches intersect it in every direction. 



* Forsyth. Let pBysani de la Toscane, oburvM Sinnondi, oat 
I'exMnenle methods de kbourei toui lea am un tiers de leurs champ* 
k la b£che, pour ramener k la nirface un terrain aouveau, que let 
laboun k la chamie n'effluraient pai, et pour I'amedUir toojourt 
davaotage. 

f One-half of Tuicanjr ia tnountaina, which produce nothing but 
tiraber; one-dxth part conditi of hilti, which are covered with vine- 
yards or fdive^ardeiu; the renuining third is plain : the whole i« 
divided into 80,000 &ltorie, or (lewardihipi. Each fattaria includes 
on an average seven brmi. This property it divided among 4a/K>0 
families or corporatioDi.— ^onylA. 
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"Hie higher chains are flanked by hills which senre them 
as so many buttresses, some of which are both lofty 
enough and st«ep enough to merit the name of mountains, 
llie farmer, however, easily distinguishes them from the 
primitive chains, of which the produce and the appearance 
are wholly different. 

The inhabitants of this region are collected together 
in laige villages, a circumstance which makes them ap- 
pear more numerous than they really are, as well as 
causes them to pass their time far more agreeably than 
if their dwellings were scattered over the mount^s,- for 
the roads, insteadof following the windings of the valleys, 
run up the face of the mountain, and are altogether im- 
practicable for vehicles of any kind. Most of these vil- 
Uges are situated upon the banks of some stream, about 
midway up the mountain, generally with a south, never 
at least with a north, aspect: they are also usually em- 
bellished with a fountain, and surrounded with a belt of 
vineyards and oUve^groves. Beyond are interminable 
chestnut-woods, covering the distant heights. 

These chestnut-woods, which spread over so la^e a 
portion of the Apennines, form the sole revenue of the 
inhabitants. They were doubtless planted many ages 
since, and are still kept up; for, in tact, they require but 
little care. Wherever the earth happens to be earned 
away by the descending waters, a low stone wall is raised 
to support it: where an old chestnut-tree happens to have 
decayed, or where there appears room to plant another, 
the peasant b^ns by forming a little terrace ^milar to 
those on the hills; taking care to face it with a turf-em- 
bankment, leat the new tree should be uprooted by the 
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violence of the rains. The frequent repetition of this 
plan gives a chestnut-wood a sort of rude resemblance to 
an olive-garden. In both, instead of an uniform slope, we 
see the sur^e of the ground cut into terraces; the ter- 
races on the mountain, however, do not exhibit the same 
regularity as those on the hills; nor is such regularity re- 
quired. In these woods, the soil, being left entirety to 
itself, is UBually covered with herbage, which not only 
prevents the earth from being carried away, but also 
affords pasturage for cattle. 

As the chestnut blows in the month of May, it suffers 
much from the rains and frosts which sometimes occur at 
that early season. If it escape these it has no other 
danger to encounter except from the hail-storms, which 
are not unfrequent among the mountains; or from ex- 
cessive drought. The chestnuts, which, either i^ole or 
reduced to meal, form the chief support of the moun- 
taineers, are harvested in November. As the husks 
open the fruit ^la to the ground of itself and the only 
trouble is that of picking it up. 

The appearance of the mountaineers proves that this 
diet is as wholesome as it is agreeable; for though the 
active life they lead may account for their robust health, 
yet their beauty proceeds in great measure frt>m their sim- 
ple fare. The valley of Pontito and Schiappa is &med 
throughout Tuscany for the beauty of its wohien, wl»o 
are remarkable for the clearness of their complexions 
and the regularity of their features*. 

* Comme lei femmes de cette veMe portent un habillement qui 
lenr ^lait puticnlier, fI qui, eonriitant en une jnppc attMMe anx 
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lu some of the more favoured spota among the moun- 
tains, and especially around the villages, the same system 
is adopted as on the hilb — the vine, the olive, and the 
mulberry being substituted for the chestnut, and wheat 
and beans being sown alternately beneath them. But 
this plan is seldom found to answer, in consequence 
of the havoc occasioned by the hail-stonos — a calamity 
which every former must expect to undergo once in three 
years. 

While some of those spots which have a favourable 
aspect ate considered as too good to be devoted to the 
growth of the diestnut, others which have a bad one are 
often left to nature, and covered with forest trees of a 
less prcAtable kind. In spite of Leopold's pecuniary 
grants to encourage ^e planting of the chestnut, we are 
br from finding that tree on all the heights that seem 
adapted to it It is probable, however, that the higher 
Apennines would, from their elevation, be too cold for it 
Ob these lofty mountains we rarely meet with the Alpine 
fir; the pine (pin, pinea) and the wild pine occupying its 
place. The former of these, which produces an agree- 
able fhiit in much request, cannot, to judge by the high 
price it fetches, be very common anywhere; but the wild 

£pauleR, leurdonoela toumurc Grecque, ou p1ul6t celleclNfcininM 
k la mode du jour, cet habiUement ftvait contribu£ i lei faire ri- 
marqucr. II a'y avait pai une masquerade oil Ton ne vit dei Sclij- 
sppineB Bvec une pibce d'fcarlate autour dei bias. Lea damet de 
la vitle aimaienl i faire pr^umer que Ton tTOUvenut un joli vitag« 
•ou* Is muque, cd prenant un habit qui ttait Teconnu pour I'unl- 
forme de la beaut^'. — SHntondi, AgnevUi/re To$caae. 
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pine, which differs but little from it, except in the small- 
ness of its &uit, forms magnificent forests in the centre 
of the Apennines, and furnishes an excellent wood for 
building — an advantage which, owing to the vileness of 
the roads, is turned to little account. 

Where the climate is less severe, such heights as are 
not clothed with chestnuts are covered with forests of dif- 
ferent kinds of oak — a remark equally applicable to the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Siena, Volterra, and 
the Maremma. 

So much for the general aspect of Tuscany. With 
regard to the immediate environs of Florence, the most 
prominent feature in the scene is Fiesole, perched on a 
hill precipitously steep. Its narrow terraces, however, 
feced with stone walls instead of turf, give, as Forsyth 
justly observes, "a hard, dry effect to the immediate 
picture, which, viewed irom Florence, b the most beau- 
tifiil object in this region of beauty. The top of the hill 
is conical, and its summit usurped by a convent of Fran- 
ciscans, whose leave you must ask to view the variegated 
map of country below you. Their corridors command 
a multiplicity of landscape: every window presents a dif- 
ferent scene, and every minute before sunset changes the 
whole colouring. 

" It would be ungrateful," continues the same writer, 
" to leave the environs of Florence without mentioning the 
pleasure which I once enjoyed ' at evening from the top 
of FesoU.' The weather was then Elysian, the spring in 
its most beautiful point, and all the world, just released 
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from the priv&tioDS of Lent, were fresh in their festiri^. 
1 sat down on the brow of the hill, and measured with 
my enraptured eye half the Val d'Amo. Palaces, villas, 
convents, towns, and ferms, were seated on the hills, or 
difliised through the vale, in the very poinU and combi- 
nations where a Claude would have placed them:" — 

MoDti Miperbi, la cui fronts Alpiua 
Fa di Be coatro i venti argine e tpoiida! 
Valli beat«, per cui d'onda in onda 
L' Atho con pano lignoril canmiiua.' 

The splendour of an Italian sunset has been remarked 
upon by many travellers; and Mathews has pven us the 
following vivid description of one which he witnessed from 
the top of Fesoll. " The sun had just gone down, leav- 
ing the whole sky dyed with the richest tints of crimsoD 
— ^while the virgin snows of the distant mountains were 
suffused with blushes of * celestial rosy red;' when, from 
an opposite quarter of the heavens, there seemed to rise 
another sun, as huge, as bright, and as glowing as that 
which had just departed It was the moon at full: and 
so complete was the illusion, that it required a few mo- 
ments to convince me that I was not in Fairy Land. 

" An evening or night, in an Italian villa, at this 
season of ni^tingales and moonlight (the month of May) 
is a most delicious treat*. How could Shakspeare write 



AccordiDg to Sumoadi, mi evening in autumn is Kanely le** 
Celt dui) line loir^ d'autonme, lonque Ico lumitrea qui 
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as be has done without having been in Italy? Some of 
his garden scenes breathe the very life of reality. And 
yet if be bad been here, he would hardly bare omitted 
all allusion to the fire-fly, a Uttle flitting inaect that adds 
greatly to the charm of the scene, and is ^rtnkled aboat 
with as much profusion as spangles on a lady's gown:" — 

.... An insect that, when evening comes. 

Small tho' he be, and scarce dUtiDguiihttble, 

Like Evening clad in toberest livery, 

Undieatht his wings*, and thro' the woods and glades 

Scatters a marvelloiis splendour, 

fVom dusk till dawn 

Soaring, descending . . . . — Roaaas. 

These htcciote, as the Italians call them, are in greatest 
abundance in the month of June. Their flitting motion, 
and the momentary light which they emit and conceal 
by turns, almost dazzle the eye. The hills are illumi- 
nated with myriads of them; and the valleys, to use the 
strong expression of Sistnondi, " look like so many lakes 



brillent de toutes parta, d^cfelent les maisons modestes dei cultira- 
teuTS, cachiea sons des treilles, ou des groupes d'arbres fniitjers et 
d'oUvien; lonque des flambeaux de paiHe enaiM nir tons lea sen- 
tiera, Tont rtmarquer lea payaans qui ront galiDent m limar ehei 
leur voiaina, et patser les veilj^es ensemble, leraqne le* croupea ai- 
roodiea dea montagnes, que les olivieia lemUent velouter, se des- 
uneut dan* le ciel le pliu pur, que le spectacle des collines rappelle 
le* id^es les plus romanesques. — AgricvUwe Toieimt, 
• The fire^y U of the beeUe tribe. 
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of fire." Indeed, the whole country seems as if it were 
covered with electric sparks*. 



* Prom the folloiring linei, taken from a short poem in Heber's 
Indian Jotmalt, intitled " Ad Evening Walk in Bengal," these In- 
fect* appear to be equally abundant in the eastern hemisphere : — 

Yet mark! aa fade the upper skies. 
Bach thicket opes ten thousand eyes. 
Before, beaide us, and above. 
The Sre-fly lights hts lamp of love, 
Retreating, clxuing, sinking, soaring, 
The darkness of the copee exploring. 
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Empty lodgings and unfuniiihed walls, 

Unpeopled offices, uDtrodden stones. — Shaksfiake. 

The road from Florence to Siena is hilly and tedious. 
The views between the former place and Po^bonsi are 
agreeably diversified, but they are hardly fine eDougfa 
to account for the feme of Tuscan scenery. The vales 
and lower declivities of the bills are covered with corn- 
fields and vineyards; the upper slopes, with olive-groves. 
But thb country, abounding with com, wine, and oil, may 
be said to be pretty rather than picturesque. If the 
orange-tree is thought to be too round and fonnal in its 
appearance to constitute a picturesque object, what shall 
we say of the olive, the mulberry, the poplar, and the 
elm? — the first of these being, from the paleness and scan- 
tiness of its foliage, scarcely more beautifol than the com- 
mon willow; and the others, to which the vine is here 
invariably married, being on that account pruned after 
the foshion of an English filbert. Such, however — with 
the exception of a few cypresses scattered here and there 
— are the only trees that cover the somewhat arid hills of 
this part of 1\]scany; for here the Englishman will look 
in vain for the thick-matted hefbage, and umbrageous 
masses of wood, that distinguish the landscapes of Britain. 
Between Poggibdnsi and Siena, the country wears a less 
pleasing aspect, but it does not degenerate into down- 
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right deformity; in fiict, the scenery between FloreDce 
and Poggibonsi seems to have been too much eult^ized; 
between Po^bonsi and Siena, to have been too un- 
sparingly condemned. 

Siena, which once reckoned a hundred-and-fif^ thou- 
sand inhabitants, now scarcely contains an eighth of the 
number. It stands on the summit of a bleak hilL On 
entering by the Florentine gate, you pass throu^ a long 
irregular street, which nearly bisects this depopulated 
town; but you must strike off among the less frequented 
streets, before you meet with the objects of principal 
interest — the Uzza, the Citadel, the Cathedral, and the 
liazza del Campo. It b only here that you meet y/ith 
tiles laid in that fish-bone manner, supposed to be the 
" spicata testacea" of Pliny. In the " master-line," and 
some others of the principal streets, the pavement, though 
fcHined of smaller stones, may compare with that of Flo- 
rence. 

The term palace is everywhere prostituted in Italy, 
but nowhere more so than at Siena, where every gen- 
tleman's house — though few of them include courts, the 
distinctive feature of a palace — is dignified with that 
high-sounding name. Some of these old mansions are 
in a mixed, demi-gothic s^le — a style which character^ 
izes all the public works of their two most distinguished 
architects, Agostino and Agnolo. 

The Piazza del Campo is sloped, like an ancient thea- 
tre, for public games; and, like that, forms the segment 
of a circle, in the chord of which stands the Palazzo 
Pubblico — a work of different dates and deagns, and 
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parcelled out into different objects — such aa the puUic 
offices, the courts of law, the theatre, and the [»isoDs. 
The Sala del Consistorio is embellished by some &esooa 
of Mecherino's, remai^ble for their difficult foreehorten- 
i^s: among them is a figure of Justice, of which Vasari 
says, that " it b impossUile to conceive a more beautiful 
one among all that were ever painted with a view to ap- 
pear foreshortened when seen from below." Id other 
respects, however, these worits are thought to be on loo 
lai^ a scale to ezh^t a very fitvourable speciaien 
of Mechwino's ^le — that style being, according to 
Idnzt, " somewhat like a spirit which retains all its 
strength so long as it is pent up in a phial, but which, 
when poured out into a larger vessel, evaporates and is 
losL" In the same Sala is a Judgment of Solomon, by 
Giordano; and in other apartments may be seen various 
worits by Salimbeni, Casolani, &c All tliese woriu, 
however, sustained considerable injury from the earth- 
quakes of 1797, which damaged this as well as many 
other palaces at Siena. 

In the Cathedral — considered one of the finest ia Italy 
— we see the same piebald architecture which we have 
already had occafiion to notice more than once : " we find 
marble walls polished on both sides, and built in alter- 
nate oouraes of black and white — a front overcharged 
with ornament on the outside, and plain within — a belfry 
annexed, but not iucoiporated with the pile — a. cupola 
bearing plumb on its four supports — circular arches rest- 
ing on round pillars — doors ia double architraves— 
columns based upon hons tearing lambe. All these are 
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pecuUitr to the Tuscao churches built in the Lombard 
style; but here, too> are indisputable marks of the Gothic, 
particularly on the front, the vaults, and the windows"." 

Tbe labour bestowed on this edifice must have been - 
almost endless. The very spouts are loaded with oro»- 
ment; the windows are formed like so many scenes of 
perspective, wiA a multitude of puny pillars retiring one 
b^tind another; the larger eolomns are carved with 
fruits and foliage, which run twisting about them troni 
top to bottom; the whole front is covered with such a 
vaiiety of figures, and such a profusion of decoration, 
that nothing can be better suited to the taste of those 
who prefer &lse beauties and meretricious ornaments to 
a noble and majestic simpli<^ty. 

On contemplating the archit«cture of this cathedral, 
we can hardly help falling into tlie reflectitms which the 
sight of it excited in Addison. " When," says he, " a 
man sees the {Hodigious pains and expense that our fore- 
&thers have been at in these barbarous buildings, one 
cannot but fan^ what miracles of architecture they would 
have left us, had they only been instructed in the right 
way; tor, when the devoUon of those ages was much 
warmer than it is at present, fmd the riches of the people 
much more at the disposal of the priests, there was as 
much consumed <m these Gothic cathedrals, as would 
have finished a greater variety of noble buildings than 
have been raised either before or since that time." 
The pavement of this cathedral — a sort of engraved 
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inlay, which, though there is no t«s8elatioD, produces 
the effect of the richest mosaic, merely by the inserticHi 
of grey marble into white, and the hatching of them both 
with black mastic — is the work of a succession of artiats 
from Duccio down to Mecherino. It consists, for the most 
part*, of scriptural subjects, among the best of which 
may be reckoned a figure of Abraham on the point of 
sacrificing his son. Most of the heads, however, have a 
rude appearance, and the work is interesting chiefly as 
a monument of early art. 

This pavement, which is now protected by a covering 
of boards, is said to have lain for more than a hundred 
years exposed to the general tread, and, to judge from 
one female figure which had never been trodden, and 
looks harsher than the rest, seems to have been improved 
rather than injured by the attrition. 

A barbarous taste for the emblematic pervades this 
structure. On the pavement are represented the sym- 
bols of cities once in alliance with Siena — the elephant 
of Rome — the lions of Florence and Massa — the dragon 
of Pistoia, Sec In like manner the front is covered with 
animals, all of them symbols of cities. The pillars of 
the aisles, too, like the external walls, are crossed with 
alternate stripes of black and white marble, and this, 
merely because black and white happen to be the colours 
of the city banner. 



* Od this pavement there are fignred no leu than ten different 
Sibyls, as if the Catholic clergy were vein of any connexion betveen 
clawjcal subJGcta and Christianity. 
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The vault of the nave — intended to represent the fir- 
mament — is of a deep azure colour, studded with stars. 
The cornice is surmounted with busts, genuine or forged, 
of the different Popes, down to Alexander IIL 

To the left of the grand altar is a marble pulpit, sup- 
ported by pillars based on lions tearing lambs, and de- 
corated with relievos representing the principal events of 
our Saviour's life. *' Instead of this fixed and established 
dignitary," says Forsyth, " I would call occa^onally into 
use a poor old itinerant, the wooden preaching bench of 
St. Bemardine, which stands mouldering here in all the 
simplicity of holiness." 

" The Cbigi Chapel," continues the same writer, 
" glares with rich marble, silver, gUt, bronze, and lapis 
lazuli; where the sweeping beard and cadaverous flanks 
of a St Jerome are set in contrast with the soft beauty 
of a Magdalene, which Bernini had transformed from an 
Andromeda, and thus exchanged the affliction of inno- 
cence for that of guilt." This, it must be admitted, is 
well written; but the description is, in point of fact, a 
little overwrought; for neither is the chapel itself so rich, 
the Magdalene so beautiful, nor the St. Jerome so cada- 
verous, as this representation would lead one to imagine. 

The Sacristy, or Library, may now be called a library 
without books, for all that it contains are a few volumes 
of church music ; though these are well worth notice on 
account of the illuminations with which they are embel- 
lished. In the centre of the library is a group of the 
Graces, found under the church: they are of a some> 
what diminutive stature, and sadly mutilated. The walls 
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ara decorated with a variety of fpescos representing the 
principal events of the life of Piua IL, most of them 
painted by Fmturicchio from R^jhadl's designs. These 
gaudy, gilt pictures, some of which it seems were not 
only designed bat esecated by R^hael, are thou^t to 
do that artist no great credit; and hence some have gone 
so for as to assert, that they are called Raphael's merely 
from a few accidental touches lent by the immortalizing 
master. Let it, however, be remembered that Raphael 
was at the period in question no more than twenty years 
of age; that painting had till then attempted but little; 
that, in the works of those days, the lai^ger figures usually 
stood detached from each other, no attempt being made 
to give them the interest of an historic scene; that even 
when such an attempt was made, the subjects were always 
borrowed from Scripture, where the very frequency of 
repetition had paved the iray for plagiarism; let it, more- 
over, be borne in mind, that, in the transiticH) from the 
old to the modem style, no work of equal magnitude and 
variety had hitherto been conceived by any individual 
painter — and the admirers of Raphael will have no cause 
to blush at this juvenile performance of thew favourite. 

The Dominican Church susttuned so much injury from 
the earthquake of 1797, that it no longer contains the 
celebrated Madonna of Guido da Siena — the first Italian 
painter who set the example of dating his works. From 
the date (1221) affixed to this venerable picture — in 
which, as Lanzi observes, " the countenance is of a very 
pleasing cast, exhibiting nothing of that grim appear- 
ance which forms the distinguishing character of the 
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Greek artists" — the Sanesi contend that their school 
was the earliest in modern art. 

" At present they can boast neither school nor artist, 
and were, some few years back, obliged to call in Adi- 
moUo, who has painted some of their palaces, and is too 
much admired here for the fire, the diveraty, the eitetieo 
of his compositions. It is easier to delineate Ti<^ent pas- 
sion than the tranquil emotions of a great soul; to set a 
crowd of figures on the stretch of expression, than to ani- 
mate but one hero by an action which shall leave him the 
serenity of a hera What a distance from the bloated 
hyperboles of Lucan, to the unrestrained majesty of Vii^ 
gil ! from the attitudes of a player, to the natural dignity 
of a prince f from the vivacity and exertion of Adimollo, 
to the grace and silent pathos of Raphael!" Madame 
de Stael, in her Corinna, has a passage which betrays 
much the same train of thought, and shews that she was 
as much alive as Forsyth to the unafTected gracefulness 
and pathos of Raphael's manner. She contends, that 
" there is a species of rhetoric in painting as well as 
in poetry, and that all who cannot arrive at expression 
seek to atone for the defect by the beauty of the acces- 
sories, endeavouring to set off an attractive subject by 
richness of drapery and vivacity of attitude; — whereas, 
the mere representation of a Vir^n, holding her infent 
in her arms — of an attentive old man, in the picture of 
the Miracle of the Mass at Bolsena — of another resting 
on his staff, in that of the School of Athens — or of a St 
Cecilia, lifting up her eyes towards Heaven — produce, by 
the mere expression of the countenance, a sensation of a 
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lar deeper IciniL These natural beauties develope them- 
selves daily more and more; while, on the contrary, pic- 
tures painted for effect are always most striking at the 
first glance." 

At Fonte Giiista is Peruzzi's celebrated Sibyl, in the 
act of foretelling the birth of Christ to Augustus, and 
generally considered as one of the finest frescos in Si- 
ena. " This figure," observes Lanzi, " Penizzi has con- 
trived to invest with such an air of inspiration, that even 
Raphael himself when treating similar subjects, can, 
perhaps, hardly be said to have surpassed him; and yet 
less can Guide or Guercino." Forsyth admits the sub- 
limity of the figure, but thinks it too sedate for the act 
of prophecy. " She does not, as in Vi^l, pant, labour, 
rage with the god; nor, like the Pythia, does she reel 
and stare and foam with the poison of the Delphic mo- 
feta: she rather displays the ' folgorar di bellezte altere 
e sante' of a Sophronia*." 

The cities of Italy, like those of ancient Greece, are 
remarkable for nothing so much as for their mutual ha- 
tred of each other. And, as if they could not find vent 
enough for this passion abroad, they are most of them 
split into little sections at home. " The strongest bond 

• Might I point out the picture* which gave me moit pleasure 
at Siena, the fint should be Tanni*! DeeecDt fniin the CnMS— 
a jewel cancealed in the obscure church of San Quiiico. Here the 
honor iohereiit in the subject is softened bj that amiable wtiit, who 
has finely divenified the affliction of the three Harie*^ and made 
Ihe mother'* something both human and heavenly. Casolani'i 
Flight into Egypt, in the same church, is full of the tranquil gracea, 
and bcsutiRilly mellow; — but should the child be old enough to 
travel on foofl—Foriytk. 
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of union among Italians is only a coincidence of hatred. 
Never were the Tuscans so unanimous as in hating the 
other states of Italy; the Sanesi agreed best in hating 
all the other Tuscans; the citizens of Siena in hating the 
rest of the Sanesi; and in the city itself the same amia- 
ble passion was subdivided among the different wards. 

'* This last ramification of hatred," continues Forsyth, 
" had formerly exposed the town to very fatal conflicts, 
till at length, in the year 1200, St. Bemardine instituted 
boxing as a more innocent vent to their hot blood, and 
laid the bruisers under certain laws, which are sacredly 
observed to this day. As they improved in prowess and 
skill, the pugilists came forward on every point of national 
honour; they were sung by poets, and recorded in in- 
Ecriptions*. The elegant Savini ranks boxing among 
the holiday pleasures of Siena:" — 

Tazie, vivande, compagnie d'amici, 
MoBchere, pugni, ed il bollor latcivo, 
D'un teatro foltinimo di Belle. 



* One of these may be selected ai a burlesque oq the Latiii m- 
■criptbiu BO cominoii in Italy: — 



Seneiuiuni Bajulwum faciU principi, 
Qaod tree agsthones Florentino* 
In h&c caupoD& comhibenlei, 

Dum iiivido monu 

SeDanim uibi obloquereuUir, 

Pugnii liberaliter exceptM, 

Egregii mulctaverit, 

Bajuli Senentea patrie vindicea 

M. P. 
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194 SIENA. 

Boxing, however, is not conBned to Siena; it is com- 
mon all over Tuscany, even in Florence itself where, to 
say the truth, it puts oti a very unscientific character. 
" There," says Rose, " to recur to poetry for assistance. 

Dalle lor man caziolto non diacende 

Che I'iDiinico non colpisca appieno; 

Gli Dcchi, la boeca, □ le Darici ofTeiide; 

Ma non per c{ue«to il tio ftiror vica m«no,- 

BcrrauM eoTpo k coqw, e cod U daatra 

8i itringoDO il canal delta minwtra. 
nm bandt fair knock* or fbut in Aiiy rain. 
And In thii tempeit of I^e-bloin and bniwea. 
Not a itray futy-«uff deaceada in vain; 
But blood ftvm eye* and mouth and nostrila ooiet. 
Nor itop they there, but in their phrenzy pull at 
Whatever comei to band, hair, noae, or giiUet — Rose. 

" If a man finds himself overmatched at this foul play, 
he usually shouts * in soccorso ! ' and, by the aid of the 
first comer, turns the tables uptm hb antagonist The 
latter also finds his abettors, and the combat thickens, 
till the street wears the appearance of the stage at the 
conclusion of Tom Thumb. 

" At Siena the art puts oo a more scientific form. In 
this dty are r^ular academies for pugilistic exercise, 
and a code for the regulation of boxing matches; a cer- 
tain time for resurrection is accorded to the person 
knocked down, and the strife assumes all the features of 
a courteous combat 

*' The Sienese and Florentine boxers contend with what 
may be called courteota weapons — the unarmed fist; but 
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those of 1^ and Le^orn clench a cylindrical piece of 
stick, which projects at each end of the doubled 6at, and 
inflicts a cmel wound when they strike ohiiquely. In 
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JOURNEY FROM SIENA TO ROME. 

None niTTing, (are tbe herdsman and bis liord. 
Savage alike. — HoaBtti. 

To the south and south west of Siena is the Maremma*, 
a tract which, whether it was fonnerly salubrious or not, 
seems at least to have been both fertile and well peopled. 
Most of the twelve cities which composed the Etruscan 
league were situated in this district The ruins of Fo- 
pulooia and Vetulonia are still visible in the most pesti- 
lential part of it; nor was the situation of Luna much 
more fevourable. Pisa and Voltorra were at that time 
rich and flourishing towns, though they sunk into insig- 
nificance under the empire. In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries they revived again, insomuch that the former 
boasted no less than one hundred and fifty thousand in- 
habitants, and even the latter reckoned as many as fifty 
thousand. While these republics retained their liberty, 
Massa and Grosseto, in the neighbourhood of Populonia 
and Vetulonia, contained, each of them, from twenty to 
thirty thousand inhabitants: at present, they are almost 

■ The Mareinme, in iti largeit extent, tiretcbea along the ibore 
of the HediterTBDeen from Leghorn to Tenacina, reaching inland 
at far aa the fint chain of the Apennines. lu length it about 200 
■nilea; its breadth varies, and, in the Agra Romano, where it ia 
greateil, ii from thirty to forty miles. 
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tracts mi^te hither to feed their cattle, to sow com, 
make charcoal, saw wood, cut hoops, and peel cork. The 
most usual season of descent is the winter; but a p<Htion 
of the mountain peasantry also assist in getting in the 
harvest Most of the summer workmen imbibe the dis- 
eases of the place, and some eren of those who are em- 
ployed in winter operations decamp too late, leaving their 
corpses on the road, or crawling away, "like poisoned 
rats to die at home." 

Leaving Siena, we traversed a dreary country, vrtiere> 
instead of valleys, we met with wide yawning ravines, se- 
parated by irregular hillocks of bare brown earth. For 
many miles round Siena the country is hill or mountain. 
The more ru^;ed hills are planted with olive-trees; the 
rest are arable, interspersed with vin^ards, some of which 
are in high repute. Those of Montepuloano, for ex- 
ample, produce a vrine celebrated by Redi as the " king 
of wines;" 

Monlepulciuii che d'ogni vino £ il re; 

while those of Chianti yield from their " canine grape 
a ' vino scelto,* which many prefer to his majesty." 

We passed through Buon Convento, a wretched village, 
where the Emperor Henry VIL was poisoned by receiv- 
ing the sacrament from a Dominican friar — an event from 
which this "good convent" received its name. We next 
passed the miserable hovels of San Quirico, and the soli- 
tary post-house of La Scala, not tax from which are the 
Baths of St. Philip, where the calcareous water, being 
made to ^1 in spray upon moulds, hardens into exquisite 
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cameos and intaglios. The spring, which is a very co- 
pious one of hot transparent water, issues from Monte 
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it is commonly from an eighth to a fourth of an inch. 
The time employed in its formation is ten or twelve 
days*. 

Soon after quitting La Scala we began the ascent of 
the volcanic Rodicofani, where all b utter steiility and 
nakedness; nor did we wonder that this savage prospect 
should have reminded Addison of the Italian proverb, 
which says, that " the Pope has the flesh, and the Grand 
Duke the bones, of Italy." 

At the foot of the mountain flows the lUcorsi, a torrent 
which, in the vrinter season, frequently overflows its banks, 
and is sometimes impassable for several days. That there 
is no little danger in attempting to cross it at such a time 
may be inferred from the guide-book, which quaintly 
observes, that you will have to pass it four times — if you 
are not swallowed up in either of the Brst three. 

Confused masses of rock and stone, heaped together 
in shapeless desolation at the summit of Badico&ni, are 
supposed to mark its ancient crater. Near it may still 
be seen the ruins of a fort which often made a figure in 
the history of Italy, and which was subsequently destroyed 
— though not till the course of events had stripped it of its 
importance — by the blowing up of the powder magazine. 

This frontier was formerly scarce less notorious for 
banditti than Terracina itself has been in later times. 
Ghino di Tacco — an outlaw whom Dante and Boccacio 
did not disdain to celebrate; and, what is still more sin- 
gular, one on whom the Pope himself thought fit to 

• See WiHiami'* TnrtU in Ilalj, &c. Vol. i. 
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confer the honour of knighthood, on account of the gen- 
tlemanly manner in which he carried on his opera- 
tions — made thb wild r^on the scene of his predatory 
exploits. 

On the acclivities of Radicofeni, and, indeed, in many 
other parts of Italy, shepherds may frequently be seen 
clad in goat skins, to protect themselves against the 
weather. The caprices of feshton have little influence 
on the peasantry of any country save our own; and this 
dress, rude as it is, may plead classic antiquity in its de- 
fence; for it dates from Imperial Rome. Juvenal speaks 
of it as being used in the same manner, and for the same 
purpose, by the shepherd of his days: — 

Qui summovet Euros 

Pellibua iDvenU.— xiv. 186. 

The poor, who vith inverted ikm* defy 

The lowering terapett, and the freenng Ay- — GirroKii. 

At Ponte Centbo we entered the Papal State, and 
soon afterwards " Acquapendente broke fresh upon us, 
surrounded with ancient oaks, and terraces clad in the 
vivid greens of spring, and hanging vineyards, and cas- 
cades, and cliffs, and grottos, screened with pensile foli- 
age. Then the Lake of Bolsena expanding at San 
Lorenzo displayed its blands, and castellated cliffs, and 
banks crowned with inviolate woods, and ruins built upon 
ruins — Bolsena mouldering on Volsinii*!" Hence we 
passed through Montefiasconeand Viterbo — their environs 

• Foriyth. 
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bold and beautiful, combining every element of the pic- 
turesque — hill and dale — wood and water;— while, to 
complete the interest of the sc«ne, old Soracte's long 
black ridge, sacred to Apollo, and sung by two of his 
most hvoured sons, rose in the distance on our left. 

On the hill above Baccano we caught the first glimpse 
of Rome, and at Monte Rosi entered on the forsaken 
Campagna. 

It was well said, that " the first entrance into the pa- 
trimony of Sl Peter is not calculated to convey a very 
favouraUe idea of the richness of that inheritance." A 
great part of the Papal territory west of the Apemiines 
presents a most forlorn appearance, harmonizing well 
enough with the state of decrepitude of the capital 
itself. During the whole journey from Siena to Rome, 
the country is thinly peopled, and generally open; some- 
times, indeed, covered with small patches of underwood, 
or relieved by the stone-pine and evergreen oak, but 
rarely intersected by a hedge or fence. But the nearer 
you approftch to Rome the greater becomes the depopu- 
lation of the country. Around the Eternal City stretches 
in every direction the bleak and desolate Campagna; — 
not a dead flat as it has often been described, but a tract 
of country broken into gentle hills and undulations; and, 
though presenting here and there an unprotected pateb 
of com, covered, for the most part, with a stunted hei^ 
b^e, just sufficient to afford a scanty subsistence to a few 
flocks of ragged sheep. Within three or four miles of 
the capital itself, where the downs of the Campagna ^nk 
into green shrubby dells, you meet neither with country 
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bouses, nor carriages, nor any thing else that would indi- 
cate the neighbourhood of a large city: — 

Alt tad, aU snentt o'tt Ihe ear 

No Bound of cheerfid UttI it swellingi 
Raith hM no qaickening ipirit here, 

Natim no cbann, and man no dwdfing) 

IiEITEaB TO JvUA. 

It is not till you have reached the Ponte MoUe, within 
two miles of Rome, and crossed the Tiber — which, as 
Hobboose justly remarks, is not the *' muddy insignifr- 
caot stream which the disappointments of overheated ex- 
pectations have described it, but one of the finest rivers in 
Europe, now rolling through a vale of gardens, aod now 
sweeping the base of swelling acclivities clothed with 
wood, and crowned with vilks and their evergreen shrub- 
beries" — that the indications of a large city begin to 
manifest themselves. 

The Campagna is said to contain about three millions 
of English acres, and " is covered in many places to a great 
depth with substances evidently volcanic; such as puzio- 
lana and coarse granulated ashes of a yellow colour mixed 
with fragments of pumice-stone, and vitrified minerab 
alternating with strata of water-formation. Sulphur ap- 
pears on the surface of the ground in various places, caUed 
to^tare, filling the air vrith noxious vapours. The sur- 
rounding belt of mountains, generally calcareous, exhibits 
in many parts lava and basalt; and most of the hillocks 
scattered over the plain itself are conical, hollow at top, 
and entirely composed of volcanic substances. The hol- 
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lows, which were no doubt the craters of volcanos, an 
now found generally full of water, and the largest of them 
forms the Lake of Bracciano, 6fteen miles in circumfer- 
ence"." 

The forloni appearance of the Campagna is greatly 
iacreased by the total absence of inclosures; a peculiarity, 
for which there is reason to suppose that ancient Italy 
was equally remarkable. Virgil would hardly have de- 
scribed Tityrus and Menalcas as sitting under a beech- 
tree, blowing their rustic reeds, had not the openness of 
the country rendered their services necessary to prevent 
the goats from straying. 

When the same poet speaks of the necessi^ of keep- 
ing the bulls apart from the rest of the herd, be makes 
no mention of a fence aa the means of effecting this ob- 
ject[ but trusts either to distance, or to the nature of the 
country, or, where these were not available, to the alter- 
native of shutting them up in the stalls:— 

Atque tdeo taiin»}>roeii{ atque in sola relegant 

Patcua, post montem oppoaiUni, et trans flumina lata: 

Aut intui elautM utura adprasepia lemnt. — GBOBa.KI. 212. 

The jrouthfiil buU must wander id tlie wood. 

Behind the motiDtain, or beyoiid the flood; 

Or in the itall at home hii fodder find. 

Par hora the channi of that aUining kud. — Drvbbh. 

So again, when the poet proceeds to enumerate the 
marks of spirit in a colt, he does not so much as hint at 
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that of bia leaping the hedges which oppose his course. 
He represents him as leader in every enterprise, as bravbg 
the torrent, and trusting the untried bridge, — 

Primiu et ire viam, et fluvioi tentare tniiucM 

Audet, et ignoto mm committen ponti. 

The fint to lead the wajr, to tempt the flood, 

To pasi (he bridge unknown, nor fem the tremUing wood: — 

but never once thinks of describing him as 

at one (light bound 

High o'erleaping ell bound; 

though this would, we may imagine, but for the unui- 
closed state of the country, have been the picture moit 
naturally presented to the poef s mind. 

" By the laws of the twelve tables," observes Blunt, 
" a person, arrived at years of discretion, who pastured ' 
his herds at night in his neighbour's com, was subject to 
capital punishment; which, though not a proof, is a pre- 
sumption that there were no inclosures. 

" Indeed, the simple tact of Tenninus being exalted 
into a deity, and his festival annually observed with great 
circumspection — to say nothing of that distinguished 
honour which was paid him, when, to make room for the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius in the Capitol, the seat of 
every god except Termmus was removed — is in itself 
strong ground for supposing that the boundaries of pro- 
perty were only known from memory, asasted by terminal 
statues, iu)d observances renewed at stated points of 
time." 

Whether the Campagna anciently wore the same 
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appearance, in other respects, as it does at present; or 
whether it was formerly much more populous, or much 
more salubrious than now, are points that have given rise 
to much discussion. From the known ^t, however, that 
Rome drew its chief supplies of com from foreign sources, 
as well as from the frequent mention of the existence of 
malaria by ancient writers, tt would seem that the gene- 
ral aspect of this part of Italy has not undergone any 
very violent change. 

For if the existence of mahuia may be taken as a sign 
of defective cultivation, then it follows, that if this evil 
should appear to have been as prevalent in ancient as in 
modem Italy, there is reason to conclude that the agri- 
culture of the country was at as low an ebb formerly as 
it is now. 

Frcnn a passage b PUny, then, where it is his object 
to lay down certain rules for the purchase of lands, we 
may fairly infer that there were nuuiy districts infected 
with mephitism. " Attilius Regulus," says he, " used to 
declare, that the most fertile soils with a bad atmosphere, 
or most barren with a good one, are equally objection- 
able; that the healthiness of a district cannot always be 
ascertained by the i^pearance of the inhabitants; inas- 
much as the most pestilential situations may be endured 
by those who are habituated to them. That aome dis- 
Uicis may be free from mephitic air during one part of 
the year, which are not so during another; but that those 
only deserve to be called really healthy which continue 
uninfected the whole year through." — (Plin. xxviii. 5). 
In another passage (iii. 5) the same author not only 
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gives us to understand that tbe neighbouiiiood of Rome 
was unheaUh}', but also points out the supposed cause. 
" Many persons," he observes, " attributed the noxious 
influence of the Syropboenician wind at Rome to this 
circumstance, that it carried with it tbe putrid exhala- 
tions of the Pontine marshes." And yet these marshes 
had been partially drained by Appius Claudius, and sub- 
sequently by Augustus. 

Eustace cites various authoritieB in support of the same 
argument. From Strabo (Lib. v.) there is reason to con- 
clude that the coasts of Latium were rendered insalubri- 
ous by the marshes that bordered them. From the fol- 
lowing remark of Pliny the younger, we learn that thb 
was the ease in some parts of Etniria: — " The borders of 
IWany, which extend along the sea shore, are un- 
wholesome and infectious." — (Lib. v. Ep. 6). Indeed, 
Columella seems to look upon the neighbourhood of the 
sea as in general unhealthy; for he tells us, " it is better 
to be at a great distance from the sea than at a short 
one, because the air of the intermediate space is un- 
wholesome." — (Lib. v.) From another passage of the 
same author, we may, perhaps, not unfairly infer the un- 
healthiness of the immediate neighbourhoood of Rome. 
Speaking of Regulus, he says: — " History informs us, 
that he was a cultivator of land in the Papinian district" 
— a district only seven miles south of Rome — " which is 
at once infectious and barren." And, in like manner, 
we learn from Tacitus, that the exhalations in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Vatican Hill actually proved fetal to 
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persons who exposed themselves to their influence. — 
(Tacit. Hist iL 93.) 

Other arguments, indeed, may be urged in fovour of 
the opinion that the ^neral aspect of this part of Italy 
is pretty much the same as it was formerly. Livy ex- 
pressly mentions the deserted condition of the country 
once occupied by the .^kjui and Volsci, and has much 
difficulty in reconciling it with the armies sent forth by 
those tribes in the days of their contests with Rome. — 
(vi. 169.) And yet this district was not more than fifty 
miles from Rome. Pliny also (Lib. t.) speaks of no less 
than " fifty-three separate tribes as having vanished so 
completely from ancient Latium, as scarcely to have left 
a trace behind them." The celebrated prophecy in 
Lucan, therefore, descriptive of the desolation which he 
himself witnessed, can hardly be considered as an hyper- 

bole:— 

Tunc omiie Latiiium 

Fabula nomen eril: Gebioc, Veiotquc, Coramque 
Pulvere vix tects potenint monstrare raiiue; 
AIbanotqu« Loref, Laurentinoique peiut«i, 
Rui vecunm, quod Don habitea nio nocte coacta 
InTJtii*— Lii. vii.389. 

With regard to the Campagna itself, it might be argued 
that a considerable portion of it was formerly, as it is at 
the present day, entirely given up to pasturage; for Pliny 
the younger, describing his villa near Laurentum, tells 
us that the adjacent country was pastured by " many 
flocks of sheep, many droves of horses, many herds of 
oxen." — (Ep. 17). In another part of the same epistle, 
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speaking of the road which led to his villa, he repredents 
it as being " here coofined and straitened between conti- 
guous woods, there expanding and stretching away acros* 
meadows of very great extent" — an alternation of wood- 
land and pasture corresponding exactly with what we 
still observe along the whole line of coast from Ostia 
to the Circean promontory. 

It was with a view to raise agriculture from the low 
estimation bto which it had fellen, that Augustus im- 
posed upon Virgil the task of writing the Georgics; and 
hence we hear the poet lamenting the forlorn appear- 
ance of the country, in consequence of the peasantry 
having forsaken tbe fields for the camp — " Squalent ab- 
ductis arva colonis." 

We know, too, that Italy, notwithstanding the natural 
fertility of its soil, did not grow com enough for the sup- 
ply of its inhabitants. A great portion of the com con- 
sumed in the capital was imported from Sardinia, Africa, 
and Sicily, especially the latter, upon which, accM^ling to 
Cicero, the Roman people placed their chief dependence. 
Suetonius tells us, that, in the reign of Augustus, Egypt 
was considered as the granary of Rome. ThM emperor 
employed his troops in repairing the canals that border 
<m the Nile, in order to facilitate the transport of grmn 
from thence to Ostia. Under such circumstances, con- 
sidering the rude state of navigation at the time, we can- 
not wonder that a stormy winter, or the prev^ence of 
contrary winds, should have raised the most lively appre- 
hensions, and sometimes have incited tbe populace to 
acts of violence. It was upon an occasion such as this^ 
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tbat the emperor CInidius was aasauhed in tke Porant. 
** It appeared," says Tacitus, who uid^antl; notie«i 
the circumstuice, " tbat there remained im mere food 
than was sufficient to supply the city for fifteeti deyB; 
and it was only through the mitdoess of the wuiter, 
and the great mercy of the gods, that It -was fHeserred 
from extremities. Yet, by Hercules, time was when 
Italy exported com to the most remote of her pro- 
vinces. Nop is she sterile e?en now; but we choM ra- 
ther to bestow our htbottr upon Africa and Egypt, and 
trust the existence of the Roman people to accident and 
« ship." — ( Annol. vii. 49). 

" The barrenness of the Campagna haa been attribut- 
ed," says Mathews, " to the national indolence, which wffl 
not be at the pains to cultirate it. But, perhaps, it would 
be more correct to say, not that the Campagna ia bar- 
ren, because it is not cultirated, but that H is not cul- 
tivated because it b barren. The Bmowi soldiery. be> 
fore the time of Hannibal, in comparing their own coim- 
try wi^ that of the Capuans, argued tbu»— ' An cqimm 
esse dedititios suos ilia fertilitate atque aaaoniitate per- 
frui; so, militando feseos, in pestQmH atque arido circa 
urbMn solo litetari.* " 

Such are ^ ailments advanced by those who con* 
tend that the Cwnpegna is now what it evw was. Some- 
thing, however, may be said on the other side of the 
c)iiestio», but this I reserve for the nest chapter. 
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PeiU* et ira DeAm Stygiia tew extulit undis. — Viko. 

If ia eoBtended by oiany, tfaat, wfaatever may haVA been 
the gtat« of thfl Campagna in Hannibal's tim«, it ap- 
pears, dnriDg the empire, to have been salubrious com* 
pared vidi what it is at present, and to ban owed this 
advaotage to populatkm aaA tillage. During that period, 
Ae public ways, accordii^ to their account, were lined 
with houses from the city to Aricia, to Tibur, to 
Ocricutum, to the sea. This opinion receives some con* 
firmatioii from Dionysnis and Pliny. " Whoever," says 
tha &nner, (Lib. it.) " would aacertain the size of Rom^ 
would be led into error, from having no Certain mark to 
decide how tar the city reaches, or where it begins not 
to be city; the country being so interwoven with the 
town, that the latter wears the appearance of a city in- 
definitely extended." Pliny also says, (Lib. iii. c 9), ''so 
thickly are the houses scattered around that they have 
added many cities;" meaning, probably, that with little 
or no intermissitHi there were hooses lining the roads 
leading from Rome to various neighbouring towns. 
Floras expressly calls l^bur a suburb of Rome (Lib. t. 
cil); and Nero projected a third circuit of walls, which 
WM to take in half the Campagna. At tins period, when. 
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as we bave seen, the town and country were so interwoven 
that it was hard to say where the one ended or the other 
began, " the bad air infected but a smalt part between 
Antium and Lanuvium, nor did it desolate these; for 
Antium grew into magnificence under different emper- 
ors, and Lanuvium was surrounded with the villas of the 
great 

" At length," continues Forsyth, " when a dreadful 
succession of Lombards, Franks, and Saracens, destroyed 
the houses, pavements, drains, crops, plantations, and 
cattle, which had protected the Campagna from mephi- 
tism, it then returned to its own vicious propensity; for 
both the form of its sur&ce and the order of its soik 
promote the stagnation of water. Some lakes, lodged in 
ancient craters, can never be discharged; but they might 
be deepened and circumscribed, marshes might be drain- 
ed into some, and aquatic vegetation extirpated or shorn. 
Here, too, in the variety of earths peculiar to volcanic 
ground, some subterranean pools have found a hard stra- 
tum for their bed, and a loose one for their cover. Thus 
retired from his reach, those invisible enemies attack 
man with exhalations which he cannot resist" 

These circumstances, added to the clearing of the 
woods of Nettuno — which acted as a screen against the 
sea-vapours, and were therefore held sacred by the an- 
cients — and the ^rannous operation of the annona 
lavre, have been deemed amply sufficient to account for 
the present unhealthiness of the Campagna. 

After all, however, it must be admitted, that there are 
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other unascertained causes of malaria. For, howeTer 
truly we may impute the uDhealthioess of the country 
around Rome to its own aonona', yet we cannot attri- 
bute that of the Tuscan Maremma lo the same cause, 
for there the law against the exportation of com exists 
no longer. And yet, besides the intermittent ferer, the 
usual concomitant of malaria, the Maremma b so notori- 
ous for producing liver complaints, that they who frequent 
it are proverbially big-bellied: — " Ci si va," say the Tus- 
can peasants, in allusion at once to the want which drives 
them thither, and the disease which they bring back, 
" Ci si va con ht pancia vuota, e si toma con la pancia 
piena." 

No doubt the fatal effects of the Maremma are greatly 

* The Roman Maremma — • tract about thirty leagaea long bjt 
ten or twelve broad — is !□ the hands of not more than twenty-four 
rarmen, caUei Mereanli di Tenuti, trader* inland: in fact, tbej ere 
rather merchanta than farmers. They all live in Rome, take their 
raeasnrcs in concert, and manage the laud bj Fatlori wbo live on 
the spot CbateanTJeux, who vinted one (tf these farms, stjled the 
Campo MoriA, tell* us it contained about 6000 ai^ents of arable land, 
or land that wa* occauouallj in tillage — the arpent being to the 
Englieh acre as 9 to 4. The uncultivated part vas of about the 
tame extent; and was stocked ivith cow* and swine. Tbs 6000 ar- 
pent*, which are arable, are divided into nine nearly equal portiona, 
of which one i« fallow, another wheat, and the remtuming seven pa*< 
ture. On these seven were fed 4000 sheep, 400 horse*, and 200 
oxen ; ■ portion of it being also cut for hay. In the uncultivated 
part were 700 cowi, and tometime* 2000 swine; and the general 
rent, yielded by the whole, might be estimated at IS francs the ai^ 
pent, or 15$. the acre. The whole rent of the farm is accordingly 
calculated at 5000 piastres, besides an interest of 5/. per cent on the 
grots capital employed in the ftrm. 
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Bggmvated \ty the habile of the p«opl^ who, in defitnca 
of the weU-kflowv proTert> — fuge aoauuim ipendiaoun 
~^u0uid}y ele&ft aa the ground for two or thre* h«ui« 
during the beat of the day. Indeed, they Klrao^t inra- 
riably ileep on the ground-floor, though it is well knowi^ 
from the luniliar examine of the GroUa de) Caoe at 
Naples, that the mephitic air is always heavy and low. 
Were the labourere prorided with iteepiag rowis abow 
the gnHuuL-door, and supplied vitb good water — hr the 
water of this di«tnct is execrable — were tfaey a little 
more cautious iq sleeping on the ground during the day, 
and, above all, in exposing themselve* to the cbilUi^ 
breezes &om the mountains during the evening, tniudi of 
the mis^ef of the Maremma migbt, it is thought, be 
avoided. 

As a further instance of the difficulty of ascertaining 
the causes of malaria, it may be observed, that, in the 
south of Italy, the neighbourhood of the lakes is notori- 
ous for mepbitism, while that of the lakes in Lombard^ 
is free from infection. Nor is it to low situations only 
that this scoui^ is confined, though doubtless in such 
situations its influence is more severely felt. It both 
creeps and soars: — 

Ingrcditurque mIo el e^ut intn iiubila coadit. 

Votterra, for example, though it stands high, and ex- 
posed to every wind that blows, is by no means exempt 
from its withering eflects. We might, perhaps, ascribe 
its baneful influence in these more elevated situations, 
in some measure at least, to the filthy hiU>its of the 
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peopU; but this we Cftonot do without ovarthfomog 
Brocchi's ingenious hypotheais. It ie hit (q>fn>oB, tiut 
the disease is introduced through the pores of the skin, 
and Rot through the luogs; and to the general use of 
woollen next the skin he attnbutes the comparative aa&ty 
of the anciraits from its attacks — not that eran this 
woolleo panoply would of itself hare rendered them in- 
vuhierable had they not found an additional proteotioQ 
in the counter-poison of their own dirt, which, stopping 
up the poree of the skin, prevented the malaria fivoi 
finding its way in I " lU" says the Edmburgh Reviewer, 
" as SigDor Broocbi thinkit they really knew not how to 
wash tim eternal blwiket, to which the name of Toga 
gives in our ears such an impoiing sound; and if, as 
Varro gays, it was the universal drete of both men and 
women by day and night alike, we are not sure that we 
should not, for ourselves at least, prefer a clean dilrt and 
an ague." 

In some few cases we may trace the causes of malaria ' 
with sufficient certainty; as, in marshy tracts, for in- 
stance; in the swampy shores of a tideless sea, which 
occasionally deposits back-waters in stormy weather, 
and which back-waters — onda dal mar divisa — remain 
till slowly drunk up by the soil, or absorbed by evapora- 
tion; or in damp woods situated on low grounds, such 
being always reckoned unwholesome in hot countries. 
Of the prevalence of the opinion with regard to the un- 
wholesomeness of woods, Rose mentions a curious in- 
stance. " I recollect," says he, " that going with an 
Italian gentleman, in an open carriage, through the 
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Ca$eine, near Florence, the coachman, who vas a 
foreigner, having driven through an open grove — the or- 
dinary resort of those who take the air on foot or in car- 
nages — was proceeding into a closer part of the wood, 
when my friend exclaimed — * Non andar piu in la, caro, 
ch^ si puo dire ehe costi la febbre sta di casa.' And 
yet Florence is one of the healthiest places in Italy." 

However difficult it may be to assign the causes of this 
pestilential air, we may determine with tolerable precision 
the time of its continuance. Commencing, in general, 
about the latter end of June, it continues till the earth is 
cooled again by the heavy rains which fell towards the 
close of September and the beginning of October. We 
learn from Horace, that July and September were con- 
sidered unhealthy in hb time. Of the former month he 
says, ** Adducit febres et testamenta resignat;" and with 
regard to the latter he prays that he may be preserved 
" tncolumem Septembribus horis." 
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ROME. 

.... Rome a u the detert, wlieTe we ileer 
StumUiiig o'er recollection*; new we dsp 
Out baud*, and cry " Eureka! " it a clwr — 
When but Mune fidK mirsge of ruin riwB near — Btboh. 

The great northern entjance of Rome is by what is call- 
ed the Porta del Popolo, nearly on the site of the ancient 
Flaminian gate. This modern entrance, designed by M. 
Angelo, leads at once into the Piazza del Popolo, from 
whence diverge the three principal streets, laying open 
to the first view the interior of the Eternal City; 

The citjr that «o loog 

Reigned abaolute, the mi<tren of the world; 

He mighty vision that the prophet* taw, 

And trembled ; that tttna Dotfaing, from the Icait, 

The lowlieit village (what bnt here aitd Ihera 

A reed-roofed cabin bjr a river-«idBt) 

Grew into every thing; and year by year, 

PatieuUy, faarleady, woriuDg ber way, 

O'er brook and field, o'er continent and lee, 

Not like the merchant with hii merchandiic, 

Or traveller with itaff and eerip exploring, 

But band to hand and foot to foot, thro' boat*. 

Thro' nation* nnmbarien in battle airmy, 

Each behind each, each, when the other fell. 

Up and in anni, at length *ubdued tbem all. — Rdokks. 

So multifarious are the objects of interest at Rome, 
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tbRt, for a few days after his arrival, the traveller is be- 
wildered and scarcely knows to which he shall turn fais 
attention first*. Some sort of classification, however, is 
absolutely necessary, and the simplest, periiapti, is that 
which divides the curiosities into the antiquities, the 
churches, and the pidaces. Hiesa Utter, together 
with a multitude of columns, obelisks, end fciuDtains, are 
to be met with in the inhabited quarters ; ** but you must 
cross the Capitol, or strike off among the mounts, be- 
fore the genius of ancient Rome meeti you aniid its 
niinat'.'' 

So much has the modem city been raited above its 
original level by tlte niM>ish accumulated during the 
lapM of centuries, that a man may wall wonder to find 
the shape and situation of the ancient hills sUll so di»> 
tingubhable. Where the ground happens to have been 
excavated, the pavement of old Rome has not unfre- 
quently been discovered at the depth of forty feetit- ^^t 
the Seven Hills — though, from the accumulation of soil 
in the valleys, ^eir limits are not so accurately defined 
as formerly — are still distinctly discernible; and on eadi 
ofth^n, except the Viminal — the most difficult of all 
— will be found some leading object; as the Villa Me- 



* " II faut,w]>iDupt^, whh kit nfoal love «fp<riBl^ qaej* com- 
mence par eiTM de oM at d'antre, pour owr eette pmBiire impa- 
tience de voir qui m'emp6efaerwt to^joun da ngerder." 

t Fonyth. 

t Rome moderne ait el«v^ de qumote pieda au detaui de Rome 
ancienne. Lea vall^ei qui leparuetit Im collinea m Mint preaque 
comldtci par le tempi, et par lei ruine* dei •dificM,— Coriwtc. 
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. dici OB tb« Pineian, the Pt^ I^dace op the Quirinal, 
ao4 the Ifaiee BtsUieas oo tlie Baquiluw, Ccdiso, and 
VBtieaB Hills. But tbe «ost iit$«restiiig relies of an- 
cient grandeur will be found in tJw iMigiibotaiiood of the 
P^tioe ud Capitoline Hilbi tbe cradle of in&at Rome; 
for tbe irat establishments of BomuluB extended not be> 
yoad the Palatine ^1: — 

Porta est, ait, iita PaUd; 

Hie Staloi, hoc primtlm condita Roma looo est. — TaiiT. Lib. iii. 

None of its ancientworka remain on the Ciq>itol, except 
a comer of tbe Temple of Jupiter Tonans, and a foun- 
dation wbU behind ihe Senator's Palace^ forming a por- 
tion of the ancient Tabulatium or Record-office. These 
remainst which consist of enormous uncemented blocks 
of Peparine stone^ are of great antiquity^ having been 
laid down as a basement for the Capitol in tbe year of 
Rome 367. livy, who notices the work, speaks of it as 
being considered a remarkable perfonnance even in the 
magnificence of his day. 

The two summits of the Capitoline Hill, fonnerly dis- 
tinguished by tbe names Arx and Capitolium, are still 
sufficiently well marked. That which was termed Are 
— the loftier of tbe two — was on tbe south side of tbe 
hiU, looking towards the river, the Theatre of Marcel- 
luf^ AOd the Aventine HUl. This summit, to which tbe 
mfxlsrD Romans have given the name of Monte Caprino, 
is supposed to have been the site of the Temple of Jupi- 
ter Capttolinits. Tbe other, feeing the north — to which 
the epithet Capitolium was more peculiarly appropriated, 
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and which b now occupied by the church of Araceli 

is thought to have been the site of the Temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius. But the respective situations of these temples 
have been much disputed. 

It is no easy task to determine the exact site of the Tar- 
peian Rock, of that part of it at least from whence cri- 
minals were thrown down ; and when the spot is ascer- 
tained, as nearly as may be, there is scarcely any thing in 
Rome more likely to create disappointment Seneca 
speaks of it as "a lofty and precipitous mass, whose 
projecting crags either bruised the body to death, or bui^ 
ried it down with still greater violence. These crags, jut- 
ting out from its sides — added to its formidable height — 
rendered it truly terrific" — ( Controv. Lib. i. 3). In vain 
shall we look for any traces of this description: time has 
divested the rock of all its horrors; for the only preci- 
pice that remains is one of about thirty feet, from the 
point of a nail, from which, as has been justly observed, 
a man might leap down on the dung^bill in the yard be- 
low, without much risk of broken bones. 

That the great wreck of old Rome should have so de- 
fticed the features of this part of the Capitoline Hill, can 
be matter of surprise to no one who considers how greatly 
the modem city has been raised above the ancient level 
by the rubbish which has been accumulating for so many 
ages. The character of the ground below is completely 
changed; and the Campus Martins, which vras at the 
foot of the Tarpeian Rock — into which the mangled 
bodies fell — is now, like the rock itself covered with the 
modem town. 
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On the opposite side of the hill is the Fonim. " It is 
difficult to conceive," says Mathews, " and impossible to 
describe, the effect produced by the 'admonitusloconim' 
of this memorable scene — reduced as it now is again to 
something like the state which Virgil describes in the 
days of Evander:" — 



lents videbant, 
Homanoque Foro et lautis mugjre Carinit. — JEv. viii. 361. 
Tfaey viewed the ground of Home'i litigious ball; 
Once oxen lowed, where now the lawyen bawl. — Dktdkh, 

The Roman Forum, though no longer the Papal 
Smithfield, still bears and merits the name of Campo 
Vaccine. ** Yet," continues Mathews, " it is even now 
the finest walk in the world, and would hardly, perh^ts, 
in the proudest days of its magnificence, have interested 
a spectator more than it does at present, feUen as it ia 
from its high estate. Nothing can be more striking or 
more affecting than the contrast between what it was, 
and what it is. There is enough in the tottering ruins 
which yet remain to recall the history of its ancient 
grandeur; while its present misery and degradation 
are obtruded upon you at every step. Here Horace 
lounged; here Cicero harangued; and here now the mo- 
dem Romans count their beads, cleanse their heads, and 
violate the sanctity of the place by every species of abo- 
mination. 

" The walk from the Capitol to the Coliseum com- 
prises the history of ages. The broken pillars that 
remain of the Temple of Concord, the Temple of Jupi- 
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tBT Tonan% and the Conitinm, t«U the ti^ of fomier 
tauee, ia- b^iuge at osee tJM doM {Mtfa«ttc and ntelli- 
gible: it is a mute eloquence, sarpmil^ all (ke powen 
of de§cripCioii. It woald seem as H the det drayin g aa^ 
bad a taste for the pictareique; for tbe ruins aKe imk 
just as the painter would most wish to have them." 

The arches of the emperors have been thought scarce- 
ly to harmonize with the rest of the scene; but sucfa is 
the accumulation of soil around them, that it would be 
unfoir to judge of their former effect from their present 
appearance. From the arch of Septimius Sevenis, a 
quadruple row of trees, Crossing t^ Forum in an oblique 
direction, and leaving the Temples of Antoninus tutd 
Peace on the left, leads to that of Titus. This walk« 
the boasted work of the French, however ooavwiieDt, is 
but iU-suited to the scene: it is a remnant of that pei- 
Yerted taste which formerly raised the " Orti Famesi" 
among the ruins of the Palatine Hill, and introduced 
modem decoration into a spot where every thing that is 
modem appears pro&ne. 

Tbis, tbe most populous part of ancient Rome, is now 
almost wholly abandoned. Mount Palatine, which ori- 
ginally contained all the Romans, and was afterwards 
found insufficient to acconuodate one tyrant, 

Thrt proud eminence, 

Long while the seat of Rome, hereafter fband 
LeM than enougli — go monitToua was the brood 
Engendered there, lo Titan-like — to lodge 
One in his madness, 

is at present inhabited only by a few friarsi and it has 
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bMD-obBCTVAd, not un^ly^ tWt what Virgil av^s of Ihe 
OqpitoliiM HiH wotdd, nwre we but to lerene tba ev 
pfeanoB, be «|u>Hy applicable to tke n»derD Mate «f 
tbe P^Btme: — 

Aurea nunc, olim ailTeatcbui borrida dumii. — £n. viii. 34S. 

You may now traTOrse the whole hiD, and scarcely meet 
a human being, and that, too, on a spot onee crowded 
with the assembled orders of Rome and Italy*: — 

... On the Toad where once we might have met 
Cksbt, and Cato, and men more than Icinga, 
We meet, none eUe, the pilgrun and the beggar! 

Raphael's villa, the Fameee suminef-boiise, M. Aiigalo'i 
aviaries, are all of them fellings into the same deeolation 
as Hie imperial p^ace itself which fringes the mouat 
with its broken arches. 

" Would you push inquiry beyond (Jtese rains, from 
the Palatium of Augustus back to the Palantenm of 
Evander, you find the mount surrounded with sacred 
nunes — the altar of Hercules — the Ruminal fig-tree— 
the Lupercal — the Germalus — the Velia; bat would 
you fondly affix to each name its local habitation on the 
hill, contradiction and doubt will thicken as you re- 
nKumtf." 

In travelling roimd the antiquities of Rome, there is. 



* Totmn PaUtioBi Mnatu, aqohibui Rmimdm, oivilato NUi, h 
hk ennetk rafMun— CiMro. 
t Fonyth. 
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indeed, much room for acepticism with respect to the 
propriety of the names that have been ^plied to many 
of them. The Temple of Yesta, for example at no 
great distance from the Palatine Hill, must be referred 
to this doubtful order. Its situation on the banks of the 
river seems to accord well enough with Horace's '* monu- 
menta Vestse*"; and its position will agree with the 
" ventum erat ad Vesbe" of the ninth satire, where it is 
represented as lying beyond the Tiber, in the way from 
the Via Sacra to the gardens of Csesar. Yet, observes 
Forsyth, " if you fix Vesta in this round temple on the 
"nber, others will contend there for Hercules, or Por^ 
tumnus, or Volupia. I^ again, you assign the three 
magnificent columns in the Forum to Jupiter Stator, 
others will force them into a senate-house, or a portico, 
or a comitium, or a bridge. All round the PaUtine, the 
Forum, the Velabrum, and the Sacred Way, is the fe- 
Tourite field of antiquarian polemics. On this field you 
may fi^t most learnedly at an easy rate: every inch of it 
has been disputed; every opinion may gain some plausi- 
bility, and whit^ever you adopt will find proofa ready ma^ 
shalled in its defence:" 

Chaoe of mini! wlio shall trace the void, 
O'er the dim fragmsnti cut a lunar light. 
And (ay, " here vu, or u," where all ii doublj Dightf — Btroh. 



* It ii objected, however, with Mine appearance of reaton, that 
when Horace alludes to a flood of the Tiber, reacliing even to the 
temple of Vesta, ai a memorable occurrence, he can hardly mean 
thii temple, which is on the very banks of the river. 
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R«liqniM retenimque vide* monumeDta rirorum. — Vino. 

But fev works of the kings have escaped the ravages of 
time, and those built in the Etruscan style; consisting of 
a few layers of peperine stone, observable in the remains 
of the Tullian walls, the Tullian piison, and llie triple 
arch of the Cloaca Maxima. Yet these remains, com- 
posed of large uncemented but regular blocks, though 
confessedly insufficient to enable us to retrace ^e archi- 
tectural designs of the first Romans, may serve as a spe- 
cimen of their public masonry, and, in the opinion of 
some, afford a plain lodication of their early ambition, 
" which thus projected firom its very infency ' an eternal 
city,' the capital of the world." 

Tullian Pbison. — The remains of the Tullian pri- 
son stand at the feot of the CEupitoline Hill, beneath the 
church of S. Pieb« in Carcere. This prison was built 
by Ancus Martius, as we learn from Livy, who tells us 
ihtit that king, " to repress the growing licentiousness, 
caused a prison to be constructed in the middle of the 
city, overlooking the Forwn." — (Lib.uc.38). The sub- 
terranean part was added by Servius Tullius, and was 
thence called TuUianum. It was also denmninated Bo- 
bur; and if this is what Livy (lib. xxxii.c36) means 
by the Career Lautumiarum — the prison of the stone 

VOL I, Q 
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quarries — we may perhaps safely conclude that the 
excavation was originally made for the purpose of pro- 
curing stone, and that the quarry was afterwards con- 
verted into a prison. The steps, kDova by the name of 
the Scalie Gemonis, by which criminals were dra^;ed to 
prison or led out to execution, were near the entrance. 
Tim ptison itself consistB of two ceDa, one above the 
other, to which the only entrance was by a small apei^ 
ture in tlie roof of th.e appsr cell; while a similar aper- 
ture in its floor led to the cell below. Hie upper cell 
is seveiMmd-tweBty feet in length, by twenty in width; 
the lower, which is trf an oral fiarm, is twenty by ten. 
He bNght of the former is fourteen feet, that of the 
latter <Mily «even. Sallust (De Belle Ca£.c. 5&) gives 
OS the following description of it: — *' In the priscm, 
known by the name of the TuUian {sison, on descending 
a little, you come to a dungeon on the left, simk to the 
depth of about twelve feet. Bead walk on all sides of it 
render escape impossible: above it is a cell vaulted with 
stone. Its UBcleanliniess, its darkness, and its ncHsome 
MUell, make it a truly disgusting and bomble eitoie." 

Thaae dungeons, it seeoie, served « the state prisoiu, 
being appropriated to penoos of distinctinn. It was 
heiie, Bfi we learn from Sallust, that the Catiline conspir- 
ators were eoBfised and executed; it was h»e that Ju- 
gurtha periled of hunger; here, too, it was that Sejanus, 
that sport of fortune, met the punblment due to his 
crimes; and tiiat Perseus, the last of die Macedonian 
kings, dragged on a miser^le existence, till, towards 
the close of tile, he was removed, at the intereessien of 
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iaa ciHiqueror, Poiilue EmiUus, to a lees frightbl abode. 
Here, too, St. Peter and St Paol were immured — ao at 
least the guide would bare you believe — and bow can 
jpou refute to give credit to his Btatemwit, when, in attes- 
tation of it, he produces two standing miracles? St Peter, 
it seems, struck his head violently against the side of 
the prisMi, and instead of fracturing his skull, as an or- 
dinary man might have done, he indented the wall; and 
in the solid rock the eyes of the faithful still discern a 
tollable impression of his features! Again; it happened 
that, during his imprisonment, many oouTerte came to be 
baptieed by bim, and, as there was no water in the place, 
Peter caused a fmmtain to spring up in the centre of 
the dungeon — which fountain still ronainst 

The limited siee of the Tullian prison, compared with 
that of the numberless jails now scattered over every part 
of Euft^, has bees adduced as an instance of the re- 
markable difference between the ancient and modem 
systems of government; for, if we may believe Juvenal, 
this was the only prison in old Kcne: — 

Sub Segibut atque TribunU 

Vidernnt iino ccntentam carcere TUmam. — Si. 313. 

They sBn, beneatli their Kingi', their TribuDM' reign, 
One cell the notion's criminala contain. — GirroRo. 

Cloaca Maxima. — Not fiu- from the little Temple of 
Vesta may be seen tite embouchure of the Cloaca Max- 
ima*, which, though ahnott cbokad up by the artificial 

■ A portion of it naj alao beteoi near the Arcbof Janui. 
q2 
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elevatioo of modon Rome, still serves as the cmuDoa 
sewer of the city, after a lapse of near three thousaml 
years, llie stones employed in the construction of the 
arch — ^which is a triple one, consisting of three concentric 
rows, one above the other — are of great size, and placed 
together without cement The height is the same as 
the width — about thirteen feet, though Marlianus makes 
the height and width three feet more. It seems, there* 
fore, to have been no exa^eraUon to say, that the Cloac* 
was sufiidently large to admit a waggon loaded with hay. 

According to Livy's account, this work was cmnmenced 
by Tarquinius Priscus, who " drained the low grounds of 
the city about the Porum and the valleys lying between 
the Palatine and Capitoline Hills, by carrying sewers frmn 
a higher level into the Tiber."— (Lib. J. c 36). But the 
drain was imperfect, and the work, according to the 
same authority, was completed by Tarquinius Sup«bus. 
" Tarquin the Proud made the great subterranean cloaca 
to carry off the filth of the city — a work so vast, that 
even the magnificence of the present age has not been 
able to equal it" — (Lib. i. c. 56). 

This celebrated work, however, has been referred to 
a much later period; and no wonder, when there are 
those who contend that the arch was unknown even in 
Greece till within a hundred years of the Christian era. 
Among other hypotheses, it has been assigned to Augus- 
tus; but this conjecture seems loaded with insuperable 
difficulties; for how are we to reconcile such a supposi- 
tion with the silence of Suetonius, or with Livy's state- 
ment — that it was constructed by Tarquin? Pliny also. 
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who records the repair of the cloaca Li the age of Au- 
gustus, expressly states, (Lib. xzxviiL c 15), that, after 
the lapse of seven hundred yeai^ this " greatest of all 
works" — this opus omuiutn maximum — continued as 
strong as when first built by Tarquin. On the other 
hand, though Livy tells us that *' Tarquin sent for art- 
ists from all parts of Etruria" to superintend this and 
other pubhc works, yet, when we consider the immensity 
of the undertaking, and the rudeness of the age in which 
it is said to have been carried into effect, we may well be 
pardoned for indulging in a little sceptidsm. At any rate, 
Ferguson, in hb Romui Republic, has started some his- 
toric doubts that are well worth attending to. " The 
common sewers," says he, " were executed at great ex- 
pense. It was proposed that they should be of sufficient 
dimensions to admit a waggon loaded with hay. — (Plin. 
Lib. xxxviii. c. 15). When these sewers came to be ob- 
structed, under the republic, the censors contracted to 
pay a thousand talents, or about 193,000^1 for clearing and 
repairing them. — (Dion. Halicam. Lib. iiL c. 67). They 
were again inspected at the accession of Augustus; and 
clearing their passages is mentioned among the great works 
of Agrippa. He is said to hare turned the course of seven 
streams into these subterranean canals, to have made 
them navigable, and to have actually passed in baizes 
under the streets and buildings of Rome. These works 
are still supposed to remain ; but, as they exceed the 
power and resources of the present city to keep them in 
repair, they are concealed from view except in one or 
two places. They were in the midst of the Roman 
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greatness, and still are reckoned among the wonders of 
the world; and yet tbey are said to have been the works 
of the elder Tarquin*, a prince whose territory did not, 
in any direction, extend above sixteen miles; and on this 
supposition they must have been made to accommodate 
a city, that was calculated chiefly for the reception of 
cattle, herdsmen, and banditti. 

" Rude natiiMiB sometimes execute works of great 
magnific^ice, as fortresses or temjdes, for the purposes 
of superstition or war ; but seldom palaces, and, still more 
seldom, works of mere conVenieoce and cleanliness, in 
whidi, for the most part, they are long defective. It is 
not unreasonable, therefore, to question the authcmty of 
tradition, in respect of this nngular monument of anti- 
quity, which exceeds what many well accommodated 
cities of modem Europe have undertaken for their 
own conveniency. And as those works are still entire, 
and may continue so for thousands of years, it may be 
suspected tiiat they existed even prior to the settlement 
of Romulus, and may have been the remuns of a more 
ancient city, on the ruins of which the followers of Ro- 
mulus settled, as Arabs now hut or encamp on the ruins 
of Palmyra and Balbec livy owns that the common 
sewers were not accommodated to the plan of Rome, as it 
was Imd out in his time : they were carried in directions 
across the streets, and passed under the buildings of the 
great^t antiquity. This derangement, indeed, he im- 
putes to the hasty rebuilding of the city after its destnic- 

* We have teen that they wete comj^Htd 1^ Tsrquinioi Si^rini*. 
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tiop 1^ the Oauki but baate^ it is probftble, would have 
deterrained the peopU bo build on theti old fmindatioDS, 
or at Least not to ehange th«B »o muck as to croaa the 
dkectioo of {oimaT stroeta. When the only remaioiDg 
««coun(8 of BD ancimt monunent are ^urd or incredi- 
bly it follews, of courses that the real aooount of the 
tinea in which it was eieGtcd ic oot kaown." 

Sueh is Feigaaon's note, whieh well merits atteetion] 
" though," as Mathews obderves, " it is difficult to r»coa- 
cils the existence o€ a mate aneiADt city", on the site of 
the city of Bomulus, with the entire silence of history 
and traditi<»i; unless indeed, ve carry it up to a pe- 
riod so remote, as would throw as aw&l mystery over the 
first origin of the Eternal City — oennectu^ it vith times 
of which there are no nore traces than of the mammoth 
otmaabaioa." 

We have alreat^ leeo that there are but few works of 
the kings renaaioiag; we shall now tee that there are ne 
great number tttat we can refer even to the republic 

* Perkapi Virgil may b« quoted u cmmtcnaucii^ tiie opinion 
Ibat there wm a d^ here before the time of Romulus. Evander, 
while ihewing hii city to JEaeat, ia made to »ay: — 

Utw duo pnetsKA diqectii oppida murii 
Reliquiae Tetenimque videa moDumenta Tironim : 
Hane Janiu pat«r, hanc Saturnua condidit uibem, 
Juucnhun huic, illi Aierat Satumia Domen. — ^n. viit. 3S9. 

ADdyetjM vagne and contradictory waa tradition upon this subject, 
Aat, according to Ovid, when Evander fint aet foot in Italy, there 
wew caly a few Imta ob the *pol wlieve Rem* afl«rwardi atood. — 
Fan. Lib. v. 03. 
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The earliest -as might, incteed, haTe been expected 
among vaea whose thoughte were principally bent on 
conquest — are military ways. " For a while," observes 
Forsyth, *' the republicans emulated the kings in the so- 
lidity of their constructions. Appius Claudius founded 
his great way, built it like a mote, and paved it wiUi 
dressed basaltic stones. In the next century the roads 
of Flaccus and Albinus were only covered with graveL 
Their successors, improving ii) economy, took advantage 
of hard soils, and in some parts omitted the ruderation, 
in others the statumen, in others both. The pavement 
of these ways is generally hidden under a modem coat 
of graveL Where it is uncovered, as on the road to 
Tivoli, at Capo di Bove, at Fondi, &c., the stones, 
though irregular, are large and even flat; but their edges 
being worn into hollows, they jolt a carriage unmerci- 
fully." It is difficult to believe that Procopius could 
really have found those stones so compactly even as he 
represents them; or that any stones could, for nine hun- 
dred years, sustain the action of wheels without injury; 
— yet he telb us, " though they have been travelled over 
for such a length of time by so many carriages and ani- 
mals, yet we do not perceive that they have become dis- 
united or broken, or that they have lost any thing of 
their polish." — (lab. iil) 

Aqueducts, the only luxury of the republic, as Mad. 
de Stael calb them, immediately followed. But of the 
various structures of this kind that still remain, none are 
supposed to be referable to the republic, except the ar- 
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udes wbtch conveyed the Aqua Hartia; and the grand> 
est even of these are thought to be due to the repairs of 
Augustus. 

These magnificent works, which form the most pro- 
minent feature in the laodsctqfte to the south-east of 
Rome — for there you meet, at every turn, 

Aqueduct* 

Araong the grore* and gladet rolling along 
RiTen, on many an arch high over-head — 

*' have," as Burton observes, " been cited as a proof that 
the Romans were ignorant of that principle in hydrostatics, 
that water will always rise to the level of its source; and 
tbeir patient industry has been ridiculed, in taking so 
much trouble to convey, upon arches of brick or stone, 
what might have been brought in pipes underground .... 
Perhaps, when they first erected arches for this pur- 
pose, they were not aware that the labour might have 
been spared; but it is difficult to deny that many Roman 
aqueducts were constructed in thb manner after the 
principle was known. The Meta Sudans, a fragment of 
which stilt exists near the CoUseiun, is said to have been 
a fountain; and it b evident that the water which sup- 
plied it was not raised by mere mechanical means. PUoy 
mentions one hundred and five fountains* (salientes) in 
Rome; and, from the Latin term for a fountain, it wp^ 
pears certam that they resembled those of modem times, 



* Agripps .... lacui septingentoa fecit, pnetciea (alientet o 
turn quinque, caitella centum triginta.— (Lib. xxEvi.c. 24), 
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and that the water was tbnvD up BOerely l^ its om 
preesure. But another passage of Plkty is aore daewivc^ 
and ought to set the question at rest as to the seieacfl of 
his di^ He says, (Lib. xzxi. c.31), ' th.* water, 
which is wilted to rise to any heigbt, should oome out 
of lead. It rites to the hei^t of its sooroe.' In an- 
o^er place he observes, ' The ancients carried their 
Htreams in a lower course, either because they were un- 
acquainted with the exact principle of keepuig s level, 
or because they purposely sunk them unde^round, that 
they might not easily be iRtermpCed by the eneny.' 
We may add a passage fnHU Frontiiwei (Lib. L), * There 
are five difiierent levels to the streams, two of wbi«h are 
raised to every part of the ci^; but, of the rest, some 
are forced by grester, some hj less pressure.' " 

PADTaBOH. — " The ci*y of Bftme," observes Spence, 
in his Potymetis, " like its inhabitants, was in the be^o- 
DiHg rude and unadorned. Hiose oU rough soldiers 
looked on the eflfects of the politer arts as things fit only 
for an efieminate people; ae too apt to soften and umerve 
men; and to take from that martial temper and ferodty, 
which they encouraged so ranch and so imiversayy in 
the infaa^ of their state. Tlieir houses were (what the 
name (hey gave them signified) only a covering* for 
tiiem, and a defence agunst bad weather. These sheds 
of theirs vrere more like the caves of wild beasts than 

* Tecta. — In die lame m«niier perfasps the word culmina, for 
die roofi of their hoiucs, ihaws their old metbod of cevcrisft tbem 
iridi straw. — Spmce. 
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the habitations of men; and were rather Bung t(^ther 
as chance led them, than formed into regolar streets and 
(^>eiiiiigs< Their walis were half mud; and their roo&, 
ineces of board stuck together: nay, even this was an 
after-improKtuenti for, in RomuluB's time, tbeir houses 
were only covered with straw". If they had any tiling 
that waB finer tkao ordinary, that was cbi^y taken up 
in setting off the temples of their gods: and when these 
began to be furuisbed with statues {tar thay had none 
till long after Nunta's date) they were probably more fit 
to give terror ihaa delight; and seemed rather formed 
so as to be hnrible enou^ to strike awe into those who 
worshipped tbeaa, than handsome enough to bvite any 
ooe to look upon them for pleasure. Their design, I 
suppose, was answerable to the materials they were made 
of; and, if Uieir gods were of earthcm-waref, they were 

* One msj guew « little at tlieir other buildinga, from the palace 
of their kings. It wa* a Utile thatched hoiue; and very ill tai- 
lushed'^ 

Romuleaqoe recelia hotrebat regia cnlino. — jEh. yia. S34. 
Qiue (iierit nottri d quEris regis aali, 

AB|rfee de cannL Btraminibiuque domum: 
la ttiiiiiU pUeidi oaipebst nrnnera mnni.— Omd. Fatl, jij. 1 35. 

t FictiOibiu crevere del* hsc aurea templa; 

Hec fiut opprabrio facta tine arte caaa. — Propert. iv. EL L S. 

Juj^lM antiquft tiz totns itabat in tede; 
luque Jovia dextrft fictile fiilmen erat — Ovid. Fait. L. i. 202. 

Fictilis et Dullo violattu Jn|nter auro.— «/ks. f of . ii. lie. 

Lignea aut fictilia deonun umulacra in delubrU dicata luque ad 
devictam Anam. — PUn. N. H. idddv. 7. J^eiic«'« PofymetU. 
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reckoned better Uian ordiDsry; for many of them were 
chopped out of wood." 

" Conquest, which was ever dearer to the Roman re- 
public than its own liberty, spread at last to Greece, and 
brought home the fine arts in objects of plunder. Their 
captive gods, too beautiful or sublime for the rude old 
structures of Italy, obliged the Romans to raise for them 
temples in imitation of the Greek"." 

Some of these temples, and among them the Pantheon, 
had the good luck to be preserved as churches. The 
donation, however, of the Pantheon for a Christian 
church, by the Emperor Phocas, and its consecration by 
Boni&ce IV., seem to have afforded it little protection 
against the subsequent spoliations both of emperors and 
popes. The plates of gilded bronze that covered the 
root, the bronze relievos of the pediment, and the silver 
that adorned the interior of the dome, were carried off 
by Constans II., who destined them for his palace at 
Constantinople; but, being assassinated at Syracuse on 
his way back, his booty was conveyed to Alexandria; — 
and thus the spoils of the Pantheon, formed out of the 
plunder of Egypt after the battle of Actium, reverted 
to their original source. Urban VIII. carried off all 
that was left — the bronze beams of the Portico — and 
melted it down into the Baldacchino of St. Peter's, and 
the useless cannon of the castle of St. Angelo. It was 
imder his auspices, too, that Bernini erected the two brick 
belfries that now defonn the front of the building. 

It is the prevailing fashion with antiquaries to call 

• Fortjth. 
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«Tery round edifice the "exhedra"orthe"caldanutn'' of 
ancient baths. Such is the temple of Minerra Medica; 
and, according to the Abate Lazeri", such originally was 
the Pantheon. " The Pantheon a bath ! Could that glori- 
ous comlMnation of beauty and magnificence have been 
raised for so sordid an office? Yet, (continues Forsyth), 
consider it historically, detach the known additions, such 
as the portals, the columns, the altars; strip the im- 
mense 4^1inder and its niches of their present ornaments, 
and you will th^i arrive at the exact form of the caldaria 
now existing in Rome." 

Whoever comes to the Pantheon with expectations 
excited by engravings will probably be disappointed; — 
and yet it is a noble portico; too grand, perhaps, for the 
temple to which it leads. " The cell and the portal, iiH 
deed," as Forsyth observes, " are two beauties indep«i- 
dent of their unionf. * The portal shines inimitable on 

* Diicona del netro Lazeri della coniecrazioiie del Pauteone 
fUta da Bonifono IV. Roma, 1749. 

t The miMt inexperienced eye would observe a want of agree- 
ment between the portico and the body of the building. The cor- 
nice of the onedoeinotaccord with that of the other; andanngular 
eKct !■ produced by there being a pediment on the temple, which 
fiiea above dint of the portico; to that, in fact, there are two pedt- 
menla. Thii hai cansed Bome controversy among the antiqaaiiet. 
But it i* now generally nipposed that Agrippa built the whole, 
though peihape at different time*, and the pordco may have been 
an after-lhought. The infcription, which aacribea the building to 
Agrippa, itands over the portico:— 

M. Agrippa. L.P.Co*. Tertium. FeciL— £iirto)i. 
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earth.' Viewed alone it is bultleu. If the padimeat 
ahoald ajqwar too high, from the present vacancy of its 
tympan, that tympan was origitully full of the lichestsculp- 
turs. If the columns are not all mathematically equal, 
yet inequalities, whic^ nothing but msasuremeDt can de- 
tect, are not Eaulte to the eye, whii^ is sole judg». But 
the portal is dumb than hultless; it is piuititieljf the iqost 
sublime result ever produced hy so little architecture*. 
Its general design is best seen diagonally from the Gius- 
tiniani Palace. In the obscene hole wb»e it stands, you 
run more into the analysis of parts, the details of orna- 
ment, the composition of the entablature, the swell and 
proportions of the columns." 

You enter the Pantheon by doors^ cased in bronze^ 
not unworthy of the temple itsdf; though it has been 
said that the original doors were carried away fay Genseric, 
and that these were sup[died from scHoe other edifice 
" I do not believe," says Woods, " that there is any per^ 
son so insensible to the effect of architecture as not to 



* The portico w one hundred and (en feet long bf forty-four deep, 
Mipported b; tizteen columni of the Corinthiui otder. Each con- 
abu of A tingle piece of oriental granite, forty-Ibtu- feet in height, 
independent of the baaa and ca^tal^ irbich are of white marble: 
the ciicumference of the pillan ia about fifteen feet. The space be- 
tween the two middle pillan U aoroewbat greater than that between 
the olhera. Vitruviui leada ua to expect tbii; for be tella U(, that 
each intercdumniatioD in a portico ahould equal two diameteia and 
• fourth; but that the central intercolumniation ahonld equal three 
diameter*. A temple aocouttucted he denominate* fiufylM. — (Ub. 
m. e. 2.) 
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feel the surpMsing besnty of this buUdtag tntnoally. 
The simplicity and graoeAilnesE of its form, tbs beontt- 
M colour of ite mublec, (principally of the ffiaUe atUieo), 
and the delightfbl effect of its single oeatral %lit, ftnce 
UtemselTes npon our admiration." Fonyth seems to 
think that the eleTstion b beautifiil wlkere it should be . 
grand; and dut its CoriDtbian, diough exquisite, made 
the Attic here a necessary eriL " Had Hadrian can^it 
the full majesty of the naked dome, and embellished its 
walk with one grand order that rose to the origin of the 
vault; so fiill a support would have balanced the vast 
lacanaria of that vault, which now overpower us, and the 
whole temple would have been ' more simply, more se- 
verely great.' Vast as they appear, those deep coS&s 
are really not disproportioned to the hemisphere, and, 
diminishing as they ascend, they stop just at the point 
where they would cease to be noble or entire. 

" Though plundered of all its brass, exc^t the ring 
which was necessary to preserve the I4>erture above; 
though exposed to repeated fire; though sometimes 
fiooded by the river, and always open to the rain, no 
monument of equal antiquity k so well preserved as this 
rotunda. It passed with little alteration ficm the Pagan 
into the present worship; and so convenient were its niches 
for the Christian ^tar, that M. Angelo, ever studious of 
ancient beauty, introduced their design as a model in the 
Cath<Jic cbnreh*." 
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Formerly the temple of all the gods, for such at least 
is the popular notion of this edifice*, it is now consecra- 
ted to all the saints; '* and the great and invisible Spirit, 
the source of all things, is perhaps as little in the con- 
templation of the modem, as of the ancient worshippera 
of the Pantheon. The open skylight, communicating 
at once with the glorious firmament, and letting in a 
portion of the vault of the heavens, produces a sublime 



* " The name, the fonn, traditioi), or wme other cause," taya the 
•udun of Xomt in tht Nmtteenth Century, " haa given rise to the 
belief that it was dedicated to Jupiter and all the gods: but of this 
there is no proof; and it is contrary to the prindplea of the Pagan 
religion, which forbade a temple to be dedicated to more than one 
diTinilji and enjoined that, even when vowed to two, as in the case 
of Virtue and Honour, Venus and Rome, Itis and Serapis, a double 
temple should be raised." Plutarch, in bis life of Marcellus, aajs, 
that when that general wished to erect a temple to Olory and Valour 
conjointly, he was prevented by the priests, who objected to put two 
gods into one temple. Yet eomedmes we find them leas scrupulous: 
finr, "thoughatemplecouldoolybededicated toonegodfitniight con- 
tain tmallsdicolK, or chapels, for the wombip of others; as the temple 
of Jupiter Ci^itolinui, though dedicated to himself alone, contained 
thesdicolseof Junoand Minerva, andthealtar of Terminus;— just 
•a Cadiolic churches are dedicated to the Viigiji, or some particular 
•unt, hut have small chapeb appropriated to others. The recesses 
of the Pantheon— of which there are twelve, four large and eight 
smaller onei — leem to indicate that they were formerly the fedicolie 
of Pagan gods."— (Aonu in Iht Nmtltaiih Ctalaiy^. 

Referring to the origin of the term Pantheon, Dio observes: " It 
is perhaps called ao, because, in the statues of Man and Venus, it re- 
ceived the image* of several deities. But, as it appears to me, it de- 
rives its name from the convex form of ita roof, whi<ii gives, a* it 
were, a represeutatioD of the heavens. "—{Lib. iii.) 
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effect. It is, as it were, the eye of the Divinity — im- 
parting Ught and life — and penetrating the most secret 
thoughts of those that repair to his altar*." 

The Pantheon is no longer made the receptacle of the 
busts of distinguished men. " The iU-assorted modem 
contemporary heads," as Hobbouse calls them, " which 
glared in all Uie niches of the rotonda; the little white 
Hemuean busts ranged on ledges side by side, and giv- 
ing this temple of immortahty the air of a sculptor's 
study," have all been removed, and even the satM^ 
image of the divine Raphael has not escaped the gene- 
ral proscription. His epitaph, however, by Cardinal 
Bembo, of which Pope has given us an imitation in the 
conclusion of his epitaph on Koeller, still remains: — 

nie hie eat Raphael, Umuit, quo socinte, vinci, 
lUrum magna pareiu, et moriente, mori. 

LJving, great Nature feared he might outTie 

Her iTorka; and, dying, fean henelf may die. — Pore. 

This epitaph on Raphael, though generally admired 



* Hathem^ from whom thia remark is taken, may periupa, in 
thia inttance, b« accoaed of indulging a little in the fandful. He 
may, boireTer, plead pnacrlpdoD in hia excuae. " I know," aayi 
Addiaon, " that ttich as are profeaaed admiren of the ancienta will 
find abundance of dumerieal beautiea, the architecta themaelvea 
never thought of; as one of the meet hmoua of the moderna in thai 
art tella ua, the hole in the roof of the Rotonda ia ao admirably con- 
trived, that it make* those who are in the temple look like angels, 
by dtffiiamg the light equally on all aidea of them!" 
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for its terseness and brevity, was not, it seems, to the 
taste of the projbtind Dupaty; who objecto to it, that it 
betrays wit rather than sorrow. " I* Cardina]," says he^ 
" a mis de I'esprit dans ces vers: il n'auroit dfl y mettre 
que de ladoulenr. Que ne se bomoit-il a dire: Ific 
est Raphael — Raphael est ici!" 

Tombs. — As if these mementos of mortality were less 
pis>ductive of melancholy sensations among Pagans than 
among Christians, the tombs of the ancients were spread 
abroad in the most conspicuous places, and by the sides 
of the public ways; with the double view, perhaps, of 
thus diminishing the gloomy horrors of eternal separa- 
tion, and of exciting youth to emulation and the love of 
glory*. Juvenal and Horace have censured the pomp 
and splendour of the tombs, especially of those on the 
Appian Way. On that " Queen of Ways" were crowded 
the proud sepulchres of the most distinguished Romans; 
and their mouldering remains still attest their ancient 
grandeur. 

Addison has noticed the absurdity of beginning our mo- 
dem epitaphs, which are to be met with only in churches 
or churchyards, with a " Sbte, Viator;" " Viator pre- 



■ Loin que chu 1m «DciMU VaMpeet det tombeiux deeouragekt 
lei ^vanti, on orojoit inipir«r uub emolatjon nauvelle en plsfaat 
CM tombeaux HIT let routa) pnbliqnee, aflnque, retra9UitBUX jeunee 
gem le Mmveiur det homines ilhwtTM, ih inTitMMUt nlendeuK- 
ment i 1m imiter.— Ceniwx. 
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can Ealutem," Stc, probably in imitation of the old 
Roman inseiiptions, which, properly enough, addressed 
themselTes to trarellerB; since it was impossible that the 
Utter could ei^r enter the city, or depart from it, with- 
out passing along one of those melandioly roads, which, 
for a considerable distance, was little else than a street 
of t<Hnbs: — 



Of monomenU moit glorioua, palftc**. 
Their door* aealed up and nlent u the night. 
The dwelling* of the illiubioui detd! — Roobri. 

ToHB OP THE SciFios. — It was not till towards the 
close of the last century, that the tomb of the Scipios 
was discovered. Cicero speaks of this tomb as standing 
without the Capenagate*; hence antiquaries concluded 
that it must also be without its present substitute, the 
gate of St. Sebastian; — forgetting that, as the extension 
of the walls by Aurelian had removed this gate more 
than a mile beyond the former, a structure that was pre- 
viously without the city might now veiy well be com- 
prised vrithin it. Hence, though a sepulchral inscription 
to one of the Scipios was found above two hundred years 
ago, on the veiy spot where their tomb has since been 
discovered, Maffei and his brother anUquaries, instead of 



* Ad ta egreMus Portt Cspenit, ctiin Catfluu, SciploDiiiii, Strri- 
liorum, Met«Uonim t^ulcra videi, miMrcn putot illoi? [Tutcul. 
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causing the ground to be examined — which would hare 
settled the matter at once — did their utmost to prore 
that the inscription was a torgety, because it was not 
worded according to their preconceived notions, and was 
found where they least of all expected it. 

Another inscription, to another of the Scipios, was 
found in the very same p\ace about fifty years afterwards; 
though still without inducing an examination of the 
ground; and, but for a mere accident — the dnking of a 
cellar on the spot — the tomb of the Scipios might have 
remained undiscovered to the present day. 

The tomb is in a garden, not tar from the gate of St 
Sebastian, to the left of the Appian Way. A dark 
winding path leads to the interior of the vault; at present, 
however, little remains to be seen, except a series of dark, 
damp chambers; the inscriptions and monuments having 
been removed to the Vatican, and copies substituted in 
their stead. The tomb is cut out of that soft porous 
stone called bifa, so common in the south of Italy; and 
in the walls are the recesses where the sarcophagi were 
placed. T^e most interesting monument found here, 
and DOW deposited in the Vatican, is the sarcophagus of 
L'. Scipio Barbatus, great-grandfather of Scipio Africa- 
nus, who was consul in the year of Rome 456. That 
part of the inscription which still remains is veiy perfect, 
but before the commencement of it a line-and-a-half seems 
to have been erased. It is said to be in the old Satumian 
iambic metre, and is deservedly admired for its concise- 
ness and simplicity. 
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. lAPlEHBQVB STOIVI. FOKHl. VIKTVTEt. 



BAHHIO. CEFIT StMOtT. OHN£. LOVCAHA. OBBIDERQVE. AIDOVCIT*. 

In the year 1615, a stone was dug up near the same 
place, with an inscription to L. Scipio, son of Scipio 
Barbatus. This inscriptioD is curious, as exhibiting a 
specimen of the Latin language in the age inunediately 
subsequent to that of Scipio Barbatus. 



HCC. CSriT. COKMCt. ALBRIAQVE. VMBE 
DIDET. tBMVESTATtBVI. AIDE. HBBBTO. 

This, in the Latin of the Augustui age, would read 
a follows: — 

HTHC TMVli rLVBlHI CONfENTITHT tOUM 

80H0KVH orrtutu rviuB virtm 

LTCITII (CirtOHBM. rILtVI BARBATI ' 



T lEIirEtTATIBVt XDEH HEBITO. 



■ In this inscription to Scipio Barbatiu, we have, Gnaivod for 
Cneio, qvoivs for cujiu, forma virtntd puifuiDB fuit for fonuA 
Tirtuli par Aiil, and, abdnicit for abduxit. 
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" The taking of Corsica, here mentioned, happened," 
says Burton, " in the year of Rome 494, when this Sdpio 
was coDSuL The Fasti Capitolini call him son of Lucius 
Scipio; and Livy gives to Barbatus the prenomen Publius; 
but the inscription must be believed in preference to the 
Fasti, or the existing copies of Livy. The mention of a 
temple built to the winds may illustrate a distich in 
Orid:— 

Te quoque, Tempettat, meriUun delubni fotemur, 
Citm poene eit Conis obruUi cIbmib aqida. 

Fait. Lib. ti. 193. 

The commentators upon Orid, not being aware of this 
epitaph, have referred the building of the temple to 
Claudius Nero, who was consul in the year of Rome 551, 
to Marcellus, and to Metellus." 

The bust of peperine stone, crowned with a chaplet of 
laurel, which now stands on the sarcophagus of Scipio 
Barbatus in the Vatican, was found in this tomb, and has 
been assigned to the poet Ennius, the friend and com- 
panion of Scipio Africanus; but Livy says nothing of a 
bu^ of Ennius: he tells us expressly, that there were 
three Oatua within the tomb, which were said to be those 
of P. and L. Scipio, and the poet Ennius. 

No memorial of Scipio Asiaticus has been met with 
in this tomb; and, considering the smalt number of in- 
scriptions that have come to light, it is probable that 
many were destroyed before the sepulchre was discovered. 
With regard to Scipio Africanus, it seems most probable 
that he was buned at Liternum. 
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The custom of erecting a monument to the memory 
of the dead was more general among the Romans than 
the Greeks. The former generally added the name of 
the deceased) which the Greeks, with their characteristic 
umplicity, firequently omitted. In Greece, where the 
bodies were usually burnt, the ashes were deposited in an 
um. " But in Rome, the custom of burning was not of 
primitive institution. Dead bodies were generally laid in 
the earth; though tl)ere is endence that the funeral pile 
w^qot unknown even iq the reign of Numa. — (Plio. Lib. 
Kiv. c. 14, et Plutarch, in Numa). War, and the mul- 
titude of deaths caused by it, gradually made the system 
of burning more generet Still, many femilies adhered 
to the ancient mode; and in the Cornelian &niily, the 
custom of burning was first introduced by Sylla, who, 
fearful that his body mi^t be ill-treated after hb death, 
directed it to be committed to the flames. After his 
time the funeral pile was only partially used, many still 
adhering to the ancient manner of laying out the dead 
body at full length in a hollow tomb. 

" In those sepulchres which have been opened, the 
skeleton is always found regularly disposed, with the arms 
parallel to the sides: a vase with a narrow neck was 
placed upon the breast; another on each side of the head, 
one at the extremity of each band, and one between the 
le^. That which was l^d upon the breast is generally 
found to have fallen off, as the body decayed. There 
is also a dish containing eatables, such as eggs, bread, 
birds, &C., and a coin in the mouth to discharge the de- 
mand of Charon. All these particuUrs might have been 
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collected from ancient authors; but iu the Royal Museum 
at Naples, the actual reliques may be seen; and the dif- 
fereot modes of interment, as pursued by the Greeks and 
Komans, are well illustrated by models. Some skele- 
tons have been found with a cuirass on, and other armour 
by their side. 

" Both nations, however, agreed in prohibiting burial 
within the walls, Cicero quotes a lawof the Twelve Tables 
to this effect, ' Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito 
neve unto.' As to the exceptions to this law, he supposes 
that they were made in fevour of femilies, who had merited 
such distinction by their conduct Pubhcolaand Tuber- 
tus, he says, (Epist. iv. 12) had this honour, and their 
descendants still claimed it Others, as C Fabricius, 
had special leave given them, after the law was made, 
and his femily had the privilege of burying in the Forum. 
Tliey, however, only exercised it so far as to shew their 
right; and after carrying the body into the Forum, and 
applying a torch to it, they carried it without the walls. 
The latter bet we team from Plutarch, (Probl. Rom. 
Quest 79), who states it as a general rule that all who 
had triumphed might be buried vrithin the ci^. The 
emperors* and vestals, as persons who were not bound by 
the laws, might be buried within the city; and the vestals 



* TheuhetofTngui weredepoiitedin Hmeportof hUcoluinii, 
but, MCordiDg to Eutropius, he wu tbe only emperor buried within 
the wall*. Man J ancient tomb* — ai the mauioleuiiit of Augwtna 
and Hadrian — the pjTamid of Caiiu CestiuB, &nd tbe tomb of the 
Scipjoe — though now within the city, were without tbe walb previ- 
oua to tile extenaion of their linuti by Aurelian. 
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wbo had violated their vow of chastity, were buried alive 
in the Canqnu Seekraius, which was alao within the 
walls. 

" A tomb also exists at the foot of the Capitolioe 
Hill, to the memoiy of C Poblidus Bibulus^ The in- 
scription states, that it was given by the senate; but (or 
what particular merit of Bibulus the ancient law was 
violated in his fitvour, history does not inform us, Pira- 
nesi indeed asserts, that till Trajan extended the circuit 
of the walls in this quarter, to take in his own forum, the . 
tomb of Bibulus was not within the city: and this b the 
opinioD of NardioL The inscriptioo is as follows:— 



CONBVLTO. VOFTLIQVE. ITMT. LOCTI 

■OHVMBHTO. STO. IFIE. POBIEatQVB 

•JTI. INTBBmBHTVk. rVBLlO. DATVf, BIT. 

We have no means of ascertaining the time at which he 
lived, except from his being called Plebeian .^dile in 
the inscription. But in the Capitoline marbles the names 
of those officers cease to be given from the year 61 1, u. c, 
to the end, with but few exceptions. Up to that pe- 
riod, the two plebeian sedilra are always named, and 
Bibulus is not among the number*." We may sa&ly 



* Burton. — The remaini of Bibului** tomb, iui1«m we (DppoM a 
portioti of it to be conceiled by tJbe Mcumulation of tfae toil, are 
TC17 inconaidersble. A modern dwelling hu been erected on it« 
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coDcludei therefore, that this moDumeDt cannot be of an 
earlier date than the year of Rome 611. 

The g;eneral form of the tombs on the Appian Way 
has been correctly described aa that of a cylinder or a trun- 
cated cone, with a cubic base, and a convex top. ** Thi* 
combination," says Forsyth, " conveys the idea of a funeral 
pyre, (md has some tendency to the pyramid*, the figure 
most appropriate to a tomb, as representing the earth 
heaped on a grave, or the stones piled on a military 
barrow." 

Tomb of Cxcilia Metella. — The Roman tombs 
usually consisted of a vault, in which the urns and sarco- 
phagi were deposited, with a chamber above, in which 
the statues or effigies of the dead were placed, and the 
libations and obsequies performed. Some were places 
of &mily interment, others solitary tombs, like that of 



• Though the lombi on the Appian Way have a tendency to the 
pyrsmidRl form, yet the only actual iDstance of a pyramid at Rjtme 
ia&tt tomb at Caint Ceatiiu, doie to the Porta S. Paolo; where it 
foimi a part of the wall itaelf— Aurelian having dmwn his new 
line of walls so as to croia it. The height of it is 121 feet; the 
width at t^e bate 96. It is built of brick cased over with white 
marble, now blackened by age. In the int^or are «oroe paialingt 
en the widb, oontuting of Ave fenutle figuret, in loltntUe pretervft- 

Nothing is known of this Caius Ceatius except from the inicrip- 
tion on the monument itself, which informs us that he was one of 
the JBpaloneM, whose businesi it was to prepare the Lteiitleniui, or 
banquets for the gods, on occasion of any public calamity or rejoic- 
ing. 
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CeecilJA Metella. Tliis latter coiuists o( a rouod tower, 
resting od a square basement. The circular part is still 
cased with stone. The original entrance is buried under 
the soil; but an opening has been made above, by which 
the interior may be examined. Though the top of the 
roof has been broken in, enough remains to prove it to 
have been of a conical shape, the walls conrerging inter- 
nally. 'Hie aepulohral vault was below the present level 
of the soil; nor was it till the time of Paul III. that it 
was opened, when the sarcophagus, now in the Famese 
Palace, was found in it. A golden urn, containing the 
ashes, is said to have been discovered at tfae same time; 
but this has disappeared. 

The square base of this beautiful tower has long since 
been stripped of its stone covering. The wall of the 
tower itself^ the interior of which is of brick, is twenty feet 
thick. The cornice is decorated with festoons and rams' 
heads alternating with each other. Ilie modem name 
of the tomb, " Capo di Bove," is by some supposed to 
be derived from an ox's head — the arms of the Gaetani 
&mily, by whom it was converted into a fortress — which 
was afiixed several centuries ago to the side of the tower 
next the Aj^ian Way, and still remains. 

Nothing more is known of Ciecilia Metella than from 
the fbUowu^ mscription on ^e interior of the tomb: — 



" Q. C Metellus," says Burton, ** got the name of Cre- 
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ticus from his conquest of Crete, u. c 687; and we may 
&irly conclude that thb inscription relates to his dau^ 
t«r, who married into the bmily of Crassus. It has been 
conjectured, that her husband was the Crassus who fell 
in the Parthian war, u. c 700. He is known to have 
married Tertulla, daughter of M. Lucullus, but the lady 
in question may have been his second wifie." 

The rude battlements on the top of the tower, and all 
the old walls and fortifications near it, are the woHls of 
tite GaetanL Their ruined church bears a stiiking re- 
semblance to the village churches of England, but the 
ruins of their castle are not worthy to be compared with 
the picturesque remains of our own feudal barons. 

Temple of Rediculus. — Near the Appian Way is a 
little building, gaily decorated with Corinthian pilasters 
of red and yellow brick, also assigned to the time of the 
republic, under the name of the god Rediculus, though 
by some supposed (o be a tomb. Pestus and Pliny tell 
us that a temple was raised to the god Rediculus, in gra- 
titude for his having caused Hannibal to retire without 
laying siege to Rome; and that this temple was near 
the Appian Way, two miles from the Porta Capena, and 
on the very spot from which the affrighted general com- 
menced his retreat We learn, however, from the same 
authority, that the temple of Rediculus stood on the 
right of the road, whereas this structure stands on the 
left. Its wbdows prove, Jn the opinion of Fea, that it 
could not have been a temple, though it may have been 
the Sacrarium of some tomb placed beneath it. But 
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whether a temple or a tomb, the profusion of ornament 
which it betrays, and the rich chiselling lavished on so 
poor a design, seem incompatible with Hannibal's time; 
and hence Forsyth would refer it to the iige of Septimius 
Sererus. 

The Temple of Honour and Virtue, which stands 
on a lising ground at no great distance from the temple 
of Rediculus, is also a doubtful work. The real temple, 
which was built during the time of the republic, is extolled 
by Vitruvius for the scientific symmetry of its order; where- 
as, in the structure in question, the cornice b still more 
decorated than that of the temple of Rediculus — the 
space which represents the frieze is higher than the pedi- 
ment — and within is another enormous fiieze, or rather 
belt of de&ced stuccos. This, therefore, can hardly 
have been the work which extorted the encomiums of 
'\ntTUTius. 

Fountain of Eoeria. — It seems at least probable 
diat the long dell in which this fountain is situated is the 
Egerian valley of Juvenal, and the pausing-pUce of Um- 
britius, notwithstanding most of his commentators have 
supposed the descent of the satiHst and his friend to have 
been into the Arician grove, where the nymph met Hip- 
polytus, and where she was more peculiarly worshipped. 
But the step from the Porta Capena to the Alban Hill — 
a distance of fifteen miles — would be too considerable; 
and nothing can be collected from Juvenal but that some- 
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where near the Porta Capena wu a spot in which H was 
supposed Numa held ni^tly coosultatiooe with the 
nymph*, aod where there was a grove and a sacced 
foim(«^ and ^es once consecrated to the Muses; and 
that from this spot there was a descent into the vaJley of 
Egeria, where were several artificial cavesf. It is clear 
that the statues of the Muses made no part of the decor- 
ation whicJi the satirist thought misplaced in these caves; 
(or be ex{»e&sly assigns otjier fanes (delubra) to these 
divinities above the valley, and moreover tells us that 
they had been ejected to make room for the Jews. 

It is probable tliat the cave now shewn may be one of 
these ai^ificial caverns, of which, indeed, there is another 
a little higher up the vaUey, under a tuft of alder bushes: 
but a ta^k grotto of Egeria is a mere modem invention, 
grafted upon die application of the epithet Egerian to 



* Lucu* «Tal^ Ufa hivj, quein medium ex opaco ipecn fbn* 
perenni ligsbat oqub, qud quia le pen^n Numa uoe arbitiu, Telut 
adcongresram iett, inferebat, Camonii euiD lueum wcrBTit; quM 
earam ibi coDtilia cum eoqjnge mk Egerii efoent. — I. 21. 
f Subititit sd velerei arcui, nudidamque Capenam; 

Htc ubi noctunis Numa cotutituebat amicae. 

Nunc Muri fantiB nemua, et delubra locantur 

Judffiii, quorum cophinua Icenuinque lupeUex. 

Omnia anim populo mercedem pendere jtiaaa eat 

Aibtnr, et ejectia mendicat aitva Ctunoenia. 

In vallem Egerias deacendiinua, et apeluDcaa 

Diaumilei veria. Quanto praslantiui eaiet 

Nuraeo aqus, viridi ai marpne clauderet undaa 

Herba, nee ingenuum Tiolarmt marmora topbnm. — Sal. iii. 10. 
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these ajftigthaa in general*. Our English Juvenal care- 
fully preserves tbe plural of the originalf : — 

In vallen Eg«rwe dewMutimui, et ipctuncM 
DUnmilM veria.— Sat. iii. 17. 

Thence down tbe vale ve slowly wind, and view 

The Egerian ffroU — oh, how anlike the tniel — Girroiw. 

The foantain which now goes b; the name of Egeria, 
wliether correctly named or not, is, as Mathews observes, 
" a pret^ fountain in a pretty valley; and if really that 
of which Juvenal speaks, time has realized his wish, and 
the water is now again inclosed — viridt margine — with 
* a border of living green;' and the only marble that now 
pro&nes the native stone is a headless statue — but not 
of tbe nymph E^tia; for it is evidently of the male 



■ "ne valley alMunda with apringB, and over tbeie ipringi, wliich 
Ae Mmet miglit huint from their aBigbbouriug grove*, Egetu pre- 
Mded: heno* the wu wid to iopply tbem with water; and Ae wm 
the nymph of the grotto* through which the faintain* were taught 
to flow:— 

Egeria e*t qua pr«bet aquat, Dm grata Camcenii. — Ovid. Fatt. iii. 

t See Note* to the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold. 
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OblecUt lue, Radu, tuu Bpectar« niiuas. 
Ex cujm Upsu gloria pntca palot.— Piccolomini. 

" Ahono the remains of old Rome," says Addison, " the 
grandeur of the commoDwealtfa shews itself chiefly in 
works that were either necessary or convenient, such as 
temples, highways, aqueducts, walls, aod bridges of the 
city. On the contrary, the magnificence of Rome un- 
der the emperors, was rather for ostentation or luxury, 
than any real usefulness or necessity, as in baths, amphi- 
theatres, circuses, obelisks, triumphant pillars, arches, 
and mausoleums; for what they added to the aqueducts 
was rather to supply their baths and naumachias, and to 
embellish the city with fountains, than out of any real 
necessity there was for them." Architecture was thus 
made to exhaust all her powers on palaces, triumphal 
arches, historical columns, and tombs. 

The Imperial Palace took root in the modest mansion 
of Horteosius. Suetonius tells us that Augustus " lived 
at first near the Roman Forum, in a house whii^ had 
belonged to Calms the orator; and subsequently on the 
Palatme Hill, but still in an unpretending house of Hor- 
tensiu^s, remarkable neither for extent nor ornament: 
its short porticos consisted of pillars of Alban stone, and 
the rooms had neither marble nor ornamental pavement 
to boast of. He continued to occupy the same bed- 
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chamber, winter and sununer, for more than forty yews." 
^( Vit Aug. c 72). It was burnt down during the reign 
of Augustus, by whom also it was rebuilt Some addi- 
tions were afterwards made to it by Tiberius; and Cali- 
gula carried it on as f&r as the Forum, by means 
of a bridge. The temple of Castor and Pollux was 
now converted into a sort of vestibule to the palace, and 
porticos of great extent were annexed to it This struc- 
ture, too, was destroyed by fire, and its magniBcence 
was afterwards completely eclipsed by Nero's Golden 
House, which occupied the whole of the Palatine, and 
extended as &r as the Esquihne Hill, covering all the 
intermediate space where the Coliseum now stands. 
When it was finished, the emperor is said to have ex- 
claimed, " that now at last he had begun to live like a 
man I" — (Suet Vit Ner.c.31). Tbua, from Augustus 
to Nero is the period of its increase; from Nero down 
to Valentmian IIL its history is but a successioD of fires, 
devastations, and repairs. 

In one quarter of these ruins are three chambers, dis- 
covered towards the close of the last century. In these 
chambers — which, being on the ground fioor, and there- 
fore less exposed to casualties than the upper stories, 
may perhaps be the work of the Julian &mily — we have 
a fityourable specimen of the taste of the old Romans in 
the construction and proportion of their apartment'?. 
like the Pantheon, they appear, in this instance, to 
have received light from above; and, instead of resem- 
bling the formal square and oblong of modem times, they 
are bent on each of the four sides into a circular recess 
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or bow-^a flowiilg outliDe which producw a far more 
plesauig effect than the stiff straigfat-uded panllelognun. 
That accumulation of soil which we have mora than onoe 
had Occasion to notice as existing in other qaarten of 
the city is also obserrable here; for these chambers, 
though they must have been originally on the sur&ce, 
are now thirty feet below it. 

Sudi is the present chaos of broken walk and arcadei^ 
that any attempt to retrace the general design of the 
palace, as it existed in any one reign, must of course be 
merely conjectural. Notwithstanding the efforts of 
Bianchini and other antiquaries, we come at last to the 
concloBion, that, upon this subject, nothing certain can 
now be known: — 

Cjrpreu and ivy, weed and wall-flower grown 
Uftttcd and msMed togetber, Mllocki heaped 
On whit were duunben, arcL ornihed, colmnii itrowD 
Id fngmaiiti, choked up vault*, and freacoa itccpcd 

In (ubterraneSD damp* : 

Templei, batha, or hallif 

Pronounce who can; for all that Learning reaped 
From hcrreiesrch, hath been — that theae are walla. — 
Behold the Imperial Mount! 'tia thoi the mighty rail*!— BrioK. 

This complete demolition of the Imperial palace was 
the joint trork of foreign and domestic plunderen. The 
Goths sacked it in the b^inning of the fifth century, 
and Oenseric in less than fifty years afterwards: the 
troops of Belisarius, as well as those of Totila, were 
quartered in it; nor is there, says Hobhouse, " any cer- 
tain trace of the palace of the Csesars having survived 
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the irTuption of TotiU." Mention, indeed, is nuide of 
it b; AnuUtsiuE; and hence some portion of it is sup- 
posed to have been standing, though probably in « very 
ruinous condition, as late as the b^inning of the eighth 
century. During the subsequent feuds of the Roman 
barons, its remains, whaterer they were, served for some 
time as the strong-hold of the Frangipane &mily. 
At length, even theee remains were demolished by the 
Pamese popes and princes, who reared their palaces and 
villas irith materials from this mine. The destruction of 
the Imperial palace may, therefore, in some d^ree, be 
attributed to domestic plunderers; but — though the con- 
trary opinicm has been strenuoudy maintained by Italians 
themselves — still must vre chiefly impute its ruin to those 
bariwrians — Goths, Huns tutd Vandals — who, during 
tite decline of tite iRomao power, overran Italy in such 
rapid succenioii, and in such countless hordes, that they 
might almost seem to have been odled into being for the 
express purpose of annihilating that power: — 

From th« deptli 

Of fbmti, from what none had dared esplore, 

lUgioai of Ariffing ice, ai tho' In ice 

Eagwidarad, mnltqtlied, ihty pour along, 

Shaggy and huge! HmI afUr hott, thsjr come; 

The Ooth, the Vandal; and again the Goth!— Roaaai. 

Temples. — On the declivity of the Capitoline Hill, 
where it slopes towards the Forum, are the three co- 
lumns said to be the remains of the Tempk ofJu^Ur 
Tonatu. We learn from Suetonius, that Augustus erect- 
ed a temple of that name at the foot of the Capitoline 
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Hill, in gratitude for bis escape from lightning, while or 
a march by night during faia expedi^on against the Can- 
tabri; on which occasion his litter was strudi, and a 
slave, who bore a torch before it, killed on the spot^— 
{ViL Aug. c. 29). That strtfcture was repaired by S. 
Sevems and Caracalla; and as the word ettituer is still 
legible on the frieze of the ruin in question, it may per- 
haps be a part of the very temple erected by Augustus. 
The pillarS] which are of white marble, are fluted, of the 
Corinthian order, and four feet four inches in diameter. 
On the lateral frieze are carved several of the instru- 
ments of pagan sacrifice*, all of them used in the rites 
of Ju[Uter — another reason for referring these remains to 
the Temple of the Thundering Jove. Near thb ruin 
stands a single marble column of the Ckirintbian order, 
erected by the Exarch Smaragdus to the Emperor 
Phocas, which, from the beauty of the workmanship, is 
supposed to have been taken from some aotnent edifice. 

Tehfle of Concord. — At a short distance from the 
Temple of Jupiter Tonans stands the portico, which, as 
long since as the fifteenth century, passed for the remains 
of the Temple of Concord. Under that d^ignation, 
too, it occurs in Middleton's celebrated Letter from 
Bome. ** For my own part," says he, " as oft as I have 



* Such as thf albogalena, or cap, which the Fltmen Dialii wore; 
the wM^ptta, or iTory-hindled iron kaife, lued bj the Mune prieet; 
the eapeitmeiAu, or dish; an uie, a hammer, the a^anunarium, 
or jug; the MfMrforinBi, «r inslnimcnt fur sprinkling the liistral 
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been rambling about in the very rostra of old Rome, or 
in that Temple of Concord where TuUy assembled the 
senate in Catiline's conspiracy; I could not help fancy- 
ing myself much more sensible of the force of his elo- 
quence, whilst the impression of the place served to warm 
my imagination to a degree almost equal to that of his 
old audience." The portico consists of eight granite 
columns* of the Ionic order — six in front and one on 
each side — with bases and capitals of white marble. 
The architrave bears the following inscription: — 

BBHATVt. POPVLVIVVB. : 
IHCBHDIO. COlMTMnTM. 



This temple was nearly perfect as late as the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, and its destruction 
is the more to be regretted, inasmuch as it seems to have 
been an act of wantonness. If we may believe Poggio, 
the greater part of the structure was, at that period, 
burnt to make lime — a circumstance which may, per- 
haps, serve to account for the total disappearance of so 
many other noble buildings. When the temple was n~ 
stored after the fire alluded to in the inscription, it was 
probably done in haste, for not ooly do the existing 
columns all vary in diameter — a sufficient indication 
that this edifice was repaired with materials from other 
sources — but the intercolumniations also are unequal. 
One of the columns has evidently been made up of the 
fragments of two others, the diameter of the shaft 

■ The >li«ft of each pillar is 43 feet 3 inchei in length. 
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being grealM* at the top than it u in the middle. The 
two colunuu at the angles alone have plinths, and the 
bases are a medley of the Doric and Ionic orders. 

" Now that it is so much the fashion with the Roman 
antiquaries to dispute the naows which have been given 
to ancient buildings, the Temple of Concord has been 
obliged to change its title, and it is conjectured to have 
been a Temple of Fortune. Thb goddess was certainly 
worshiped near this spot, as appears from some Twses at 
Prseneste, in the Falatzo Baronale: — 

' Tu quEe Tnpeio eoleri* ncina TooBiiti, 
VotoiuBi Tindex aonper Fortona maraum. 

We know also from Zosimus, (lib. iLc 19), that the 
Temple of Fortune was burnt in the time of MaxenUus; 
and any reptur mode afterwards would be likely to be in 
bad taste, as this certainly was. So that it is by no 
means improbable that we should be justified in altering 
the appellation of these remains: though there certainly 
was a Temple of Concord not tai from this spot, erected 
first by Camillus, and restored or rebuUt by Tiberius 
(Orid. FasL i, 637; Sueton. Tib. c 20); and an excava* 
Uon, made in 1817, has clearly proved it to hare stood 
more to the north, very near to the modem ascent to the 
CapitoL The e^a was discovered, and some inscrip- 
tions with the word Concordia."* 

Temple of Jufitsr Statob. — The three pillars at 
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tbe fcot of the Palatioe Hill are usually auigned to the 
Tenqitle of Jupitsr Stater; thou^ Hune assign them to 
tlwt of Vulcan, and othOTs again to the Comitiiim. 
l^ey who contend for tho first of these hypotheses may 
quote Ovid in support of tbeir opinion, for be ^>eaks of 
tbe Temple of Jupiter Stator as being situated in front 
of the Palatine Hill; " Ante Palatini orajugi." — (Fast, 
lib. vi.; Trist. Lib. iii.) Though no more than three 
columns, with a small portion of tbe frieze and cornice 
DOW remain, there is, perhaps, scarcely any thing in 
Rome better calculated to inspire us with an idea of the 
magnificence of the ancient city. These three columns, 
which are supposed to have stood on the south side of 
tbe building, are of white marble, of the Corinthian oi^ 
der, and the largest fluted columns in Rome*. It would 
seem as if great force bad been employed in the de- 
struction of this tmnple; unless, indeed, we suppose an 
earthquake (o have caused tbe singular appearance of 
the present remains; for the continuity of the fluting is 
destroyed — some of the blocks of which the shafts are 
composed, having, to all appearance, sustained so violent 
a wrench, as to be actually forced out of their places. 
A flight of steps, leading up to tbe portico, has been 
discovered being the Tnnple of Antoninus and Faus- 
tina. 



• Dcigodetz giTc* their h»ght m forty-five feet three inch** 
and leven linef, French meamre. The widlli of the flutingi u 81 
JTiehei EngUab. 
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The Tkmflb of Antoninus and Faustina^ which 
formed the north-east angle of the Forum, is, owing per- 
h^ to its coDversitm into a Christiao church', in bet- 
ter preservation than most of the neighbouring remains. 
The following inscnption may still be seen upon the 
frieie: — . 



but whether Antoninus Fius, or Marcus Anttminus — tor 
each of them had a Faustina to wifie — be the person 
here referred to, '» matter of dispute. Though much of 
the ancient structure still exists, the principal part is a 
portico of ten columns — six in front, and two, exctusiTe 
of the angular ones, on each side — of the Corinthian 
order, and of that kind of marble which the Italians, 
owing to some &ncied resemblance between its lamine 
and the flakes of an onion, denominate CipoBino. He 
height of the columns, including the bases and ca ^ Hlals, 
which are of white marble, is forty-six feet The cotv 
nice of the front, as well as the shafts of the pilasters on 
the sides, have disappeared; but part of the decoration 
of the frieze, consisting of griffins and candelabra, still 
remains. The approach to the temple from the Via 
Sacra was by a flight of otie-and-twenty steps. 

Temple of Peace. — Not hi from the Temple of 
Antoninusf and Faustina are, what, till within these few 

• 'ITie Chnrvh of S. Lorentoin Miranda, 

t Between the Temple of Antonintu and Faimtina aud that of 
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yean, were supposed to be the remuns of the Temple of 
Peace — ft vast edifice, which, as we leam from Suetonius 
and Josephus, was erected by Vespa^an after the ter- 
mination of the Jewish war. .There seems, however, 
some reason to believe that this aame has been impro- 
perly applied. Herodian records that the temple built 
by Vespasian was totally destroyed by fire in the reign 
of Commodus; and this record of the destruction of the 
temple, added to the degenerate nature of the architeo 
ture, has led antiquaries to conclude that the remains in 
question may more properly be referred to the basilica 
built by Mazentius near the Coliseum, and, after hu 
death, denominated the Basilica of Constantine. If 
Maxentius, as is not improbable, erected his basilica on 
the site of the Temple of Peace, availing himself of 
whatever remained of the old edifice, that would account 
for the present designatiOQ of the ruin. All that exists 
of this once !q;»lendid structure, whether temple or basi- 
lica, are three arches, each seventy-five feet in span. At 
the present day they would be considered as forming a 
side aisle, or as three lateral chapels. The building> 
as fiu* as its plan may yet be distinguished, seems to have 
consisted of a nave and two side lusles, divided from each 
other by eight Corinthian columns of white marble. 
One of these columns — a fluted shaft, sixteen feet and 



Peace is tke Cbunb of SS. Coimo and Damian, the round vettf> 
bule of vhicb ia generallj laid to have belonged to a Temple of 
Remus, though othen have cslled it ■ Temple of Quirinua. 
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a half ID circumfareoce, aod, exclunve of bue or c^>Ual, 
forty-eight feet in height — may ttill be seen in front of 
S. Maria Mag^tne, and may serve to give us aome idea 
of the grandeur of the structure to which it bel<K]^;e<L 
Recents excavations shew that the eQtraoce must have 
been on the side fiicing the AventJne Mount 

Temple of Vekus and Rome. — The rains of this 
temple — which have sometimes been assigned to the 
Temple of the Sun and Moon, or of Isia and Serapia — 
consist of two cellas, annexed by their semicircular tri- 
bunes; together with a flight of steps between the church 
of S. Maria Francesca Romana and the Arch of Htus. 
The temple was built after a design of the Emperor 
Hadrian. Dio tells us, (Lib. Ixix.), that the design was 
submitted to Apollodorus, who bad dtstinguiBbed him- 
self, in the reign of Trajan, by the Foram which goes 
by that emperor's name, as well as by a bridge over the 
Danube; and that ApoUodorus, being too little of a 
courti^' to conmiend what he could not approve, and 
being already in dit^race for a simiW offence, was con> 
demned to die. The temple, which was surrounded by 
a colonnade, was about three hundred and thirty feet in 
length, and a hundred and sixty in width. 

'. Temple of Vesta. — Ttiis elc^pant little structure, 
though said by some to be of a date prior to the age of 
Augustus, has no great evidence to produce in support 
of its pretensions to such antiquity. It is of a circular 
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fomt, and was auiroimded originally with a ootonnade of 
twoD^ fluted pillars of the Corinthian order and of 
Parian marble, one of which has since perished: the 
cornice also, and the ancient roof, have shared the same 
&te. In Ovid's tiioe— if this is really the building re- 
ferred tg by Ovid* — it was covered with a brazen or bronze 
roo£ The walls of the temple are composed of blocks 
of Parian marble, so neatly fitted together as to look like 
one continuous mass. The columns are five-and-thir^ 
feet in height; the circumference of the colonnade is 
one hundred and seventy feet, the diameter of the cella 
twenty-eight. The date of the building is still a matter 
<^ dispute. " We know," says Burton, " that Numa dedi- 
cated a temple to Vesta, and that it was rouad. Horace 
also mentions one; and it might be thought vain to 
search for Nuina's building after the catastrophe which 
he describes. But his words do not absolutely imply 
that it was thrown down : it may only have been endan- 
gered:— 

Vidimui flaTum Tiberim, retortu 

Uttore Etniico violenter imdii, 

Ire dejectum monumeiitB Regii 

TsmpUqu* TmIk. — On. Ub. i. 2. 

llie present edifice is, however, for too el^fant for the 
age of Nunu; and Ovid expressly tells us, that the for- 
mer temple was burnt about the year of Rome 512f. 
In anothtf place, he describes the building as it was in 



* Put. Lib. vi. 261,281, 29«. 
f Compue Put. Lib. n. 437, 461. 
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his own days; and the same passage also gives us soma 
idea of Numa's temple: — 

Qiue nunc are vides, Btipul& tunc lecU viderei; 

Et pariei lento *iiiiine textui eraL 
Hie locui exigniu, qui luitinct 4tri(t V<itn, 

Tunc erat intonii regis magna NumE. 
Forma lamen templi, qua nunc manet, ante Aiine 

Didmr, && — FitT. Lib.ri.26I. 

It was burnt in Nero's fire", and repaired by Vespasian 
or Dolnitian. It was burnt again in 191, under Corn- 
modus; and Julia Pia, wife of Septimius Sevenis, re- 
stored it. This is probably the building still in exist- 
ence; and the proportion of the columns seems to shew, 
that it must have been erected in an age when architec- 
ture was on the decline; for though the hei^t of the 
Corinthian column ought to equal nine diameters, these 
contain eleven. It was consecrated, as a Christian 
church, to St. Stephen, and goes by the name of S. 
Stefano delle Carozze, or La Madonna del Sole." 

Temple or Fohtuna Vibilis. — This temple — now 
the church of Santa Maria Egiziaca — is said by some to 
have been built by Servius Tullius, in gratitude for his 
exaltation to the rank of a monarch, though originally a 
slave. But though this building may, perhaps, claim 
nearly equal antiquity with the one erected by Servius 
Tullius, it cannot be the very same structure; for Diony- 
sius of Halicamassus tells us, that, shortly after Servius's 

* Tacitui, Annal. Lib. xv. c 41. 
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death, the Temple of Portuna Virilis was biunt down, 
and that his statue, carved out of wood, and gilt, was the 
only thing saved from the flames. From the same au- 
thority we learn, that, soon after the accident, the temple 
was rebuilt in its original form. The front is decorated 
with four elegant fluted columns of the Ionic order, sup- 
posed to be of later date than the body of the edifice itself: 
on the back are four half pillars to correspond. Of the 
decorations on the sides, consisting of two pillars (includ- 
ing the angular ones) and five half-pillars, six are stiU 
visible on the side towards the river: the other side is 
blocked up by contiguous buildings. The ornaments of 
the entablature, though def^iced, are still distingubh- 



Tbidmphal Arches. — Those that remain are too 
much interred for the eye to judge of their general pro- 
portions or their distant effect. " If the earth were 
removed, the columns would, perhaps, lose all their im- 
portance between a ttylobata and an attic so immoder- 
ately high. What business or what meaning have co- 
lumns on any arch? The statues of ci^tive kings are 
but a poor apology for so idle a support. Ambitious to 
display their hero too often, the multipUcity of relievos 
fritters their fix>nts into compartments which lessen what 
they would enrich. In their ^andrels are four Victories, 
which, in representing the ancient automatons dropping 
crowns on the conqueror, seem necessary to those mixed 
triangles so admirably filled by ^eir wings. The plat- 
form above is well adapted to the curule statue. Here 
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tbe triumphal car formed an hiBtorical record: <m a 
tDodem areh it is only a metaphor.*" 

Abch of Titub. — Thifl stnicture, comarting of one 
large arch, mu erected by the senate aod people of 
Bome to commemorate the capture of Jerusalnn. On 
die attic, &cing tba Coliseum, is the following inscrip- 



From the epithet Divus here given to l^tus — an epithet 
never applied to a linng emperor — it is evident that 
this arch was not erected till after his death; a &ct 
which might also be inferred from the apotheosb of the 
emperor, on the crown of tbe interior of the arch, repre- 
sented by the figure of a man seated upon an eagle. 
Under the arch may still be seen various relievos, re- 
presenting — on one side, the emperor, seated in a car, 
conducted by the Greuius of Rome, and attended by Vio 
tory, who is io the act of crowning him with a wreath of 
laurel — on the other, the Table of the Shew-bread, the 
Seven^raitched Golden Candlestick, the Incense Ves- 
sel, and the Jubilee IVumpeta, copied, in all probability, 
from the wigiuals. On the interior the four Victories, 
so light and so el^ant, being in lower relief^ are better 
preserved than the more prominent sculptures. 

• Fonyth. 
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Tfaia arch, built of white marble, and of the Composite 
order, is eeteemed one of the most beautifUl models of 
architecture that remain. Being in a very mutilated 
state, it was, a few years since, completely repaired;' the 
ports which were destroyed having been su[>plied io 
TraTertiue stone. 

Abch or Seftimius SEVBRUB.-~-ThiB arch, situated 
at the foot of the Capitoline Hill, at the north-west an- 
gle of the ancient Forum, was erected by the senate and 
people of Rome, in honour of Septimius Severus and his 
sons, Caracalla and Greta. It is built of white marble, 
of the Composite order, and consists of one large arch, 
witli a smaller one on each side, and a lateral communi 
cation from one to the other. The relievos commemo- 
rate the Ticteries of Septimius Severus and bis sons over 
the Parthians*. The inscriptiwi betrays evident marks 
of alteistbn, in the scaling off of the marbk; Caracalla, 
after the murder of Geta, having efiaced his brother's 
name wherever it iqtpeared, and substituted other words 
in its stead. 

The Arch raised to Septimius Severus in the Vela- 
brum, as the inscription states, by the tradesmen and 
usurers of the Forum Boarium, is little in its design, 
rich only with chiselling, overcrowded with objects of 

* Tbii arch betmyi k precipitate dM^ine in art; figuret riling in 
rowt, hsadi over heads, and all equall; protuberant. Indeed, the 
marble ha* been to burnt, waihed, and tcaled, that we cannot judge 
of the oiiginal esecutinii, nor catch all the pecu1itrfti«t of the Par- 
thian cavalry. — Fortgth. 
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sacrifice: " the offering ot tradesmen, made to a trades- 
man's taste." 

CoNErrAHTiMB'i AscH, situated near the Coliseum, 
between the Polatbe and Cnliao Hills, was erected to 
that emperor, b; the senate and people of Borne, in 
honour of his victory orer Maxentius, at the Ponte 
Molle. It is the largest and noblest of the triumphal 
arches. But its columns and statues, as welt as its re- 
lievos^except those in the narrow bands, and over the 
lateral arches, which have justly been characteriied as 
carved in the style of a village tomb-stone — were evi- 
dently torn from a triumphal arch of Trajan, whose vic- 
tories they record. There, as Gibbon sarcastically ob- 
serves, " the Parthian captives appear prostrate at the 
feet of a prince who never carried his arms beyond 
the Euphrates; and curious antiquaries can still discover 
the head of Trajan on the trophies of ConBtantine." It 
is even thought that the whole compomtion is stolen, and 
the arch itself but a transformed arch of Trajan. The 
nwdallicHiB on the arch serve to illustrate some imperial 
(iioctions and some religious rites. 

Oallixnus's Arch might pass for a mere gateway, 
and that of Drusus for part of an aqueduct; yet, coarse 
as they are, each has itn Corinthian columns and pedi- 
ments stuck upon a fraction of the fronts. 

The Janus Quadrifrons is rather a compitum than 
an arch, and though the general proportions are good, 
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the details — consisting of " rows of pigmy columns di- 
vided by imposts, and enormous cubes of marble scooped 
and scolloped into niches" — betray a decline of art; and 
no antiquary, accOTding to Fea, would think of aligning 
it a date anterior to the age of Septimius Serenis. 

The Historical Columns are represented by 
Foreyth as true to no order of architecture. " Tra- 
jan's," says he, " has a Tuscan base and capital, a Doric 
shaft, and a pedestal with Corinthian mouldings. That 
of M. Aurelius repeats the same mixture; but its pedes- 
tal is restored, and though higher, both in proportions 
and place, than TVajan's, does not associate so well with 
its shaft,* " 

The relievos with which these two columns are covered 
describe a spiral round their shafts — a plan which gives 
to the story a continuity which horizontal rings would 
have interrupted. This story, in the Trajan, is a repre- 
sentation of the Emperor's exploits in his two Dacian 
expeditions. The figures are said to amount to upwards 
of fire-and-twenty hundred; and that of Trajan himself 
appears more than fifty times, as sovereign, or general, 



* Th«*e are laid to be the only regular pedeitab in Roman anti- 
quity. The pedeital, indeed, appears but a tnodem invention, though 
probably derived irom the ancient ifylabata, which projected some- 
times under every column; bat thoie prq'ectioDi, though found in 
admirable works, are not themselves to be admired: still less ii ihe 
insulated pedestal, which in architecture act* a* a stilt to the shaft; 
and is beautiful, because necessary, only under monumental columns 
like this. — Fartyth. 

VOL. I. T 
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or priest*. For the purpoBe of being the more dkEtii>< 
giiishable, the figures lengthen as they rise. On the 
lower part of the column tbey are about two feot long, 
on the upper, nearly four. 

Trajan's column is an immense field of antiquities, 
where — contrary to the practice of the ancient sculp- 
tors, of repreBenting the figure in a state of nudity, or of 
suppressing parts of the dresses in vogue, or introducing 
dresses that never were in vogue at all — the Roman 
dress and tactics ar« exhibited without alteration or em- 
bellishment. We find the soldiers constantly carrying 
their swords on the right side. On a march they are 
generally bare-headed: some have no helmets, others 
wear them suspended from the right shoulder. Some of 
them have lions' heads for caps, with the mane hanging 
down behind. Each of them carries a stick over the left 
shoulder, which seems to have been for the purpose <^ 
conveying his provisions. We may observe a wallet, a ve^ 
sel for wine, and an apparatus for dressing their provisions. 
We learn, from other sources, that they sometmes ear- 
ned sixty pounds' weight, and food for seventeen days. 



* Hi* dignity he derive! from himtelfoThu duties; notfrDintlis 
trappings of power, for he if dteued like any of hii officerti not 
from the debasement of othen, for the Roman*, all save one kiniog 
liii hand, stand boU and erect before him. The younger Plioy re- 
marks this p<^ular habit of Trajan : be anticipBteB the column, and 
prohtbly snggested the very idea to the artiit " Nihil a CKteris 
n!u robore et prsatontia difi&rens— uon tu civium ampiexui ad 
pedes luoe deprimia — tu tamen major omnibus quidem eras, sed one 
ulliiu diminutione m»im "—Fvngth. 
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and never less than enough for three days. Their 
shields are oblong, bearing different devices. The 
standards are of various kinds; such as a hand within a 
wreath of laurel, which was considered a sign of concord. 
Pictures also were used; as the portraits of gods or 
heroes. The soldiers wear a sort of tight pantaloon, 
reaching a little below the knee, and not buttoned. The 
Dacians wear loose pantaloons reaching down to the 
ankles, and shoes ; the; are also armed with a sabre. 
The Sannatian cavalry are clad in plate-armour, covers 
ing both men and horses. The description given by Am- 
mianus exactly corresponds with the representation on 
the column: — " Their armour was a covering of thin 
circular plates, adapted to the movements of the body, 
and drawn over all the limbs; so that, in whatever direc- 
tion they wished to move, their armour allowed them 
free play by the close fitting of its joints." — (Lib. xvi. 
c 10). Some of the Roman archers are also clad in 
plate>armour. The horses have saddles, or rather ctothS} 
fostened by cords round the breast and under the tail. 
The Dacian horses are without armour; and those of the 
Giennans, or some other allies, have neither saddle nor 
bridle. Here, too, we have an instance of the Tatudoy 
formed by the soldiers adjusting their shields in such a 
manner as to form a compact mass over their backs; and 
here also we may observe a bridge of boats over a river, 
where the boats, being without rudders, are steered by 
an oar lashed to one side of the stem*. 

•See Burton, Vol. I. 196. 
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M. AureliUs's cohtmn is more generally knovn by Uie 
fiane of Antonine's Pillar; but an iiucriptioa found near 
it proves it to beloog to M. Aurelius, and the rriievos 
are excluHively apprapriated to his eKploits. Tbey are 
more de&oed than those of Trajaa's PiUar; the ^ores, 
too, are more prominent, more confused, aad inferior in 
sculpture, in story, and instruction. " Hie most remark- 
able pieoe in A&tonioe's Pillar," says Addisoo, " is the 
6giae of Jupiter Pluvius sending down rain on the famt- 
ii^ army of M. Aurelius and tiiunderbolts on hie 'Ooe- 
mies, vluch is the greatest confirmation possible of the 
story of the Chnsti&n Legion*, uid will be a staadii^ 
evidence for it, when any passage in an old authcv may 
be supposed to be forged. The figure that Jupiter here 
makes tuMOg the clouds, puts me in mind of a passage 
ia the .£neid, which gives just such another image o£ 
him. Virgil's interpreters are certainly to 4>lame, who 
suppose it is nothing but the air which is here meant by 
Jufttter:" — 

Quantut fb occuu veniena pluvialibiu hndii 

Veiberat imber faannmi, qu&m niu]t& grandiiie ninlln 

Id Tada pTWxphant, qataa Japtter hBtridui atntrii 

Torqnet aqnoMm 'hjamwi, Bt cirio cava niAila raa^it, — £11. 9. 

Tbe cotnlMt thickenB, like the itonn thftt fliei 
From wettward, when &e tfaower; kidi ari*e; 



" The besthena attributed the aame miracle to the pie^ of the 
Emperor, that th« Chrutian* ascribed to the pra;en of their Legion. 
Fulmen de ckIo pndbui «ii« conna boitiuni machioamenlum 
Mtrciu extonit, nit phivift impetralA cAm -uti laborarent— JaJ. 
CapU. 
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Or palleriDg liail eomea pouring on the main, 

When Jupiter descends in hardened rain; 

Or bellowing clouda burtt with a itonny sound. 

And widi an armed winter Btrew the ground. — Dryden. 

Tombs. — In taking a survey of the antiquities of Rome, 
it is curious to remark how the scale of buildings goes on 
gradually increasing, till at length they swell out into co- 
lossal magnificence, in the Golden House of Nero, the 
Amphitheatre of Vespasian, and the Batbs of Caracalla. 
This remark applies also to the tombs: the same growing 
taste for magnificence and ostentation may be traced from 
those of the earlier days of the republic to that of 
Csecilia Metella; whose proud mausoleum was built by 
Crassus, with walls twenty-feet thick, to secure the bones 
of one woman. Augustus carried this taste still further 
in his mausoleum; though he was at least social enough 
to admit, not only his relations, but bis freedmen and 
all their families. The first who was buried here was 
Marcellus; and Virgil, who so pathetically laments his 
early death, makes also an allusion to the tomb itself: — 

Quantos illo viri^Qi magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitua, vel quee, Tiberine, videbis 
Funera, earn Cuatulum praterhbere recentem. — ^n.vi.STS. 

At last, Hadrian outdid all former elTorts, and, in imita- 
tion and rivalry of the Augustan mausoleum, construct- 
ed, for his OYFn exclusive accommodation, that enormous 
pile, of which the remains now form the castle of St. 
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Angelo, which has served for ages as the citadel of 
Home". 

Coliseum. — To that colossal taste, which gave such 
an unnatural expansion to most of the works of the em- 
pire, may we also refer the Coliseum: — 

Wbicb, on iu public shorn, unpeopled Rome, 
And held, uncrowd«d, nation* in ita womb. 

But here gigantic dimensions were excusable, hecause 
necessaiy; for though the amphitheatre was constructed 
with so much attention to convenience that hundreds 
could enter at once, and on so vast a scale that, accord- 
ing to some accounts, fifty thousand could find seats f, 
the space was still insufficient, and the crowd for the 
morning games began at midnight 

From certain marks of precipitancy discoverable in 
this ruin — such as the insertion, in the upper walls, of 
stones evidently dressed for another purpose — the gross 
inequality of some of the arcades — the neglect of the 
same level and form in the mouldings that run round the 
ellipse — and the licence observable in every order — it 



* All that remaina of the Mausoleum of Augustus ia now con- 
verted into en amphitheatre, for the occasiooal eihibitiou of bull- 
fights and fire-works. 

t According to P. Victor, 87,000 peraani could be accommodated 
with *Bat*; and it leenu probable that 20,000 more could have found 
places above. MafRi, however, could find room on the open seals 
for no more than 34,000.— (See Verona lUuil.) 
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has been inferred that Vespasian and Titaa hurried the 
building, as if afraid that they should not live to see it 
completed. It has been objected, too, that the Doric has 
neither trigfyp/u nor meb^ei, and that its arch is too low 
for its columns; that the Ionic repeats the entablature of 
the Doric; that the third order is but a rough-cast of the 
Corinthian; and that the whole is crowned by a heavy 
Attic. Such are the objections brought against this 
fabric. But the Coliseum owes its effect to the grandeur 
of the whole rather than the perfection of the parts; 
Eaults may be discovered in the details, but its immensity 
awes us into admiration. 

This amphithefttre is, like others, of an oval form. 
The outer wall consists of three tiers of arches, one 
above the other, with half-pillars between each: above is 
a fourth story containing windows instead of arches, with 
pilasters between them. As has been already hinted, 
the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders are successively 
employed in the three first stories; and these are crowned 
by the Attic The fabric consists of three separate walls; 
the outer wall being the highest, the inner one the low- 
est, of the three. Such is the frameworii of the building. 
Between these walb there were two corridon running 
round the whole of the edifice, communicating with each 
other, and receiving light from the outside. In the 
outer wall were eighty arches forming the entrances, and 
epeniog into the first corridor; from thence the same 
number at arches conducted the spectators into the se- 
cond, where, at intervals, they found staircases leading to 
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the seats. Besides these staircases, there were twenty 
others leading to the upper seats, immediately from the 
outer wall, where vestiges of a st^rcase are still distin- 
guishable at every fourth arch. Owing to the fedlity 
afforded by these approaches, the immense multitudes 
that frequented the amphitheatre were enabled to enter 
and depart without crowding or confusion. The arches 
were all numbered on the outside from i. to lxsx.; but the 
only numbers now remaining are those from xxiit. toLiv., 
more than half the outer wall having fallen down. Be- 
tween the numbers xxxvii. and xxxix. is an arch some- 
what wider than the rest, without either number or cor- 
nice; this, it b thought, served as the private entrance 
from the palace of Titus on the Esquiline. It is supposed 
that there were three other arches similar to this. On 
the coins which represent the amphitheatre, we may ob- 
serve, on one side, a sort of projecting porch, which may 
perhaps have belonged to this entrance. On the oppo- 
site side, &cing the Palatine Hill, was another similar 
porch; and a subterranean passage has been discovered, 
which seems to have formed a communication between 
the amphitheatre and the Imperial palace on that hill. 

Of all the stone seats, which rose in regular successdon 
from the arena, not a single step now remains. In this, 
as in every other building of the like kind, the spectators 
sat upon the hare benches. We leam, however, from 
Dio, that, in Cahgula's time, an exception was made in 
favour of the senators: — " Cushions were then for the 
first lime placed upon the senators' seats, that they might 
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not sit upon the bare stone : they were moreover per- 
mitted to wear Thessalian caps in the amphitheatre, to 
protect themselves from the sun." — (Lib. 59). From 
Juvenal we may infer that this privilege was afterwards 
extended to the knights: — 

Exeat, inquit, 

Si pudoT eat, et de pulvino surgat equetlri, 
Cujiu ret legi non lufiidt.— Sat. iii. 154. 

" Up! up! Those cushioned beuehes," Lectiiu criei, 

" Are not for nich bb you: for ahame! arite." — GirFOB.[>. 

The stone seats reached only to the top of the third 
story. Above this were staircases leading to a gallery 
in the fourth story, where the lower orders stood; unless, 
indeed, we suppose that here also there was a series of 
wooden seats. From the remmns of staircases, it is evi- . 
dent that many of the spectators must have found accom- 
modation in this part of the building. Still higher up 
was an apparatus for covering the theatre vrith an awning, 
to protect the spectators from the sun and rain. The 
stones which project from the top of the Coliseum are 
supposed to have had some connection with this contri- 
vance. Caligula, it seems, used occasionally to amuse 
himself by ordering the awning to be withdrawn, and 
thus exposing the people to the rays of a broiling sun; 
taking care, at the same time, to prevent any one from 
making his escape. In case of high winds, the awning 
was not available; and then the spectators provided them- 
selves with parasols, as we learn from the following 
lines: — 
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Accipe qoK nimiM Tineuit nmtvacuU SoIm; 

Si IJMt et veotu*, te but vda tcgwL 

Makt. Lib. liv. Ep. 28. 
In Pompeiaua tectui apectabo thestro : 

Nam ventus populo 7el& negare lotet — lb. Ep. 29. 

Various statements have been given of the dimensions 
of the Flavian amphitheatre; but the most generally re- 
ceived is that which makes the circumference 1741 £eet; 
the length 619; the width 513. The length of the arena 
b 300 feet, the width 190; the exterior ^proaching much 
nearer to a circle than the interior. The height of the 
building is stated at 179 feet; which, though coasidend>le, 
seems hardly to warrant the strong expressicH) of Anuni- 
anus, who, speaking of the Coliseum, calls it " a solid 
mass of stonework, to whose summit the human eye can 
scarcely reach." — (Lib.xvi.G. 10). Aslittlewill itjustify 
the expression of Calpumtus, '* that it almost reached 
the skies."— (Eclog. vii. 23). 

llie arena, or apace where the shows were exhibited, 
derived its name from the umd with which, on account of 
the number of wild beasts slain there, it was found nece^ 
sary to strew it. Hence the word was afterwards used, 
not unfrequently, to denote the amphitheatre itself, and 
a gladiator was sometimes called arenariui. The arena 
was surrounded by a wall (still nearly entire) carried 
to a height sufficient to prevent the wild beasts from 
leaping over it. On the top of this wall was a balustrade, 
called podivm. The row of seats nearest to the podium 
was occupied by the more distinguished semitors, the 
consuls, prsetors, &c. On the lower rows of seats, too, 
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opposite to the pnetors' bench, particuW places were 
assigned to the vestals. Above the space thus appro- 
priated, and denominated orckatra, were the fourteen 
rows of seats allotted to those of the equestrian order; 
and again, above these, on the uncovered benches, sat 
the unprivileged classes. Lipsius supposes the wall and 
podium to have been originally from ten to fifl«en feet 
high. As a still further security against the wild beasta, 
strong nets were placed all round the podium; and wooden 
bars, which turned on their axes, were, with the same 
view, affixed to the top of it 

Besides the combats of wild beasts with gladiators, or 
of gladiators with each other — the usual exhibitions of 
the amphitheatre — sometimes condemned malefactors, 
and unoffending Christians, wero here exposed defence- 
leas to wild beasts. 

Combats of wild beasts with human beings were exhi- 
bited as late as the sixth century, but the last fight of 
gladiators took place in the banning of the fifth century. 
On that occa«on, Telemachus, an Asiatic monk, who 
had undertaken a pilgrimage lo Rome, (or the express 
purpose of endeavouring to suppress these barbarous 
sports, rushed into the axena, in the hope of separating 
the combatants. The praetor Alypius, exasperated at 
this interruption of his favourite amusement, forthwith 
ordered the gladiators to put the intruder to death. 
From that time, however, Honorius abolished these gla- 
diatorial combats; nor wero they ever afterwards revived. 
Telemachus himself was ranked among the saints; but it 
is observed by Gibbon, " that no church has been raised. 
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nor shrine dedicated, to the only martyr who ever died 
io the cause or humanity." 

From the prophet^ of the pilgrims, (Quamdiit atabit 
Colysaeus, &c.), recorded by the venerable Bede, who 
died in 735, the Coliseum is supposed to have been ui a 
tolerable state of preservation as late as the beginning of 
the eighth century. Its destruction was probably ac- 
celerated, by its conversion, during the eleventh century, 
into the strong-hold of a Roman baron; when, as it has 
been not unaptly remarked, that very structure which 
had pampered the appetite of the old Romans for blood, 
became the instrument of oppression to their descendants. 

" Happily for the CoUseum, the shape necessary for 
an amphitheatre has given it a stability of construction 
sufficient to resist fires and earthquakes, and lightnings, 
and sieges. Its elliptical form was the hoop which bound 
and held it entire, till barbarians rent the consolidating 
ring'," and popes, instead of protecting it, contributed 
to widen the breach. When, at length, architecture be- 
gan once more to be cultivated with success, the amphi- 
thea^ was an immense quarry at hand; and, considering 
the depredations that are said to have been committed 
upon it, it is wonderful that so much remains: — 

A ruin — yel what niin! from iti piut 
WsUb, palaces, half-citiea have been reared; 

Yet od the enoTmoUB ikelelon ye pan, 

And marvel where the spoil could have appeared. — Byhun. 
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It is admitted that the Palace of St. Mark, the Chabcery, 
and the Farnese Palace, were built with materials taken 
from the Coliseum. And it is said that the Barberini 
Palace borrowed largely from the same source: hence 
the concetto — quod Don fecerunt Barban Romae, fecit 
Barberini. At last, to ensure it against further dilapida- 
tion, it was consecrated by Benedict XIV, 

Every nation has its vices, and cruelty seems to have 
been the vice of Rome. It is said, indeed, that the truly 
brave are never cruel; but to that assertion the Flavian 
amphitheatre gives the lie. " Here sat the conquerors 
of the world cooly to enjoy the tortures and the death 
of men who had never offended them*;" of men — 

Spared but U> die, a public spectacle, 
In combat with each other, and required 
To fall with grace, with dignity — to liuk. 
While life ia guahiog, and the plaudit* ring 
Faint and yet iaiiiter on their failing ear, 
Aa models for the aculptor. — Roobki. 

" Two aqueducts were scarcely sufficient to wash off the 
human blood which a few hours' sport shed in this Impe- 
rial shambles. Twice in one day came the senators and 
matrons of Rome to the butchery; a virgin always gave 
the signal for slaughter, — 

Creando a se delizia 

E de le membra iparle, 

E de gli ettremi aneliii. 

E del morir con arte. — Paeini 
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SM ROME. 

— mnd when glutted with bloodshed, tboee ladietnUdown 
ID the wet and Btreaming arana to a luxurious supper*. 

" Such reflections on the use of the buUding," con- 
tinues FoT^rth, " cheek our regret for its ruin. As it now 



* WheD oae gladiator wounded Miolher, he ihouted out " babe^" 
he ha* it. The woonded gladiator dropped hia weapon, and ad' 
TMKing towardi the podiam, ened for marcy; tor tba nctor wa« not 
pErmitted to grant him hi* life without the approbation of the mul- 
titude. Their pleaaure wa* lignified by deoching the finger* of both 
hands together, and holding the thumbi upright and doK to each 
oAer; or eke by bending the thumb* back. The flrat of theae, 
called poOieem premtre, ihewed the wUh of ths people to ipaic tba 
life of the vanquished,' the other, called poUicem vtrttrt, wai the 
ngnal to put him to death. Thii latter lignal is tliua alluded to by 
Juvenal: — 

Et verao poUice vul^ 

Quemlibet occidnnt populariter. — Sat. iii. 30. 

Where, influenced by the rabble's bloody wil), 

With thumbs bent bach they popularly kill. — Girroap. 

"The emperor'* pretence," uys Hobhouae, " generally saved the 
vsnquiitied; and it ie recorded as an inetance of Cancalla's fkroci^, 
that, in a apectade at Niaome<Ua, be sent those, who topplicatod him 
fcr life, to a*k the people; in other words, banded them over to 
be slain. A similar ceremony is observed at the Spanish buU-fights. 
The magistrate presides ; and after the honemen and piccadores have 
fought the bull, Ae matndore steps forward and bow* to him fbr per> 
mission to kill the animal. If the bull has done his duty by killing 
two or three hones, or a man, which last is rare, the peif Ie inter- 
fere with shouts, the ladies wave tiieir handkerchief, and the animal 
is saved. The wounds and death of the horse* are accompanied 
with the loudest acclamations and many gestures of delight, espe- 
dsUy hota the female portion of the spectators, bduding those of 
the gentlest hlootl."—Ste NoU* to Cmto iv. of ChOde Harold. 
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stands, the Coliseuni is a striking image of Rome itaelf: 
— 'decayed — vacant — serious — yet grand; — half grey 
and hatf green — erect on one nde and fallen on tlie 
other, with consecrated ground in its bosom — inhabited 
by a beadsman; visited by every cast; for nioralists, anti- 
quaries, painters, architects, devotees, all meet here to 
meditate, to examine, to draw, to measure, and to pray." 
" In contemplating antiquides," says livy, " tiie mind iU 
self becomes antique." It contracts a veneration for such 
objects; and io viewing this stupendous monument — " of 
which a mere bit of the bark, for that is all that remains 
of it, still excites our admiration*" — we can hardly help 
sympathizing with the superstitious enthusiasm that be- 
lieved, " Quamdiil stabit Colyssus, stabit et Roma; 
quando cadet Colysseus, cadet et Roma; quando cadet 
Roma, cadet et mundus:" — 

While stands the Coliseum, Rome ihaD itandi 
Wlien Mb the ColiBcum, Rome shall M ; 
And when Rome falls — the worUI — Byhor. 

CiBCUS OF Romulus — The only circus sofikiently 
entire to shew what a circus was, is that which till lately 
was styled Caracalla's. An inscription, howev», di»- 
covered in 162&, has now led antiquaries to assign it to 
Maxen(iu% who dedicated it to his son Romulus; whence 
the present appellation, Circo di Romolo. 

Its shape and extent are still as well marked as ever. 



' Che genera encor maraviglia con quel pezxo della 
mamtt.—Mt^n Ferona IHutt. p.iv. 24. 
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It was inclosed by two parallel walls which supported 
the seats of the spectators ; the outer wall being C0D»de^ 
ably the higher of the two. From the inner to the outer 
wall a qiiadrantal arch was turned, and on this the seats 
rested. As, however, a considerable space would intwrene 
between the upper rows of seats and the crown of the 
arch, it was necessary to fill this intermediate space with 
mateiials sufficiently strong to support the incumbent 
seats and the multitude. Had these materials all been 
solid, they would have borne too heavily on the summit 
of the arch, the part which, from its horizontal position, 
was least able to bear the pressure. Hence a number 
of spherical earthen pots were inserted, each of which, 
though empty, would of itself form an arch strong enough 
to support its share of the incumbent weight, and thu9 
render the whole mass much less ponderous. The length 
of this circus is 1678 feet, the width 435; and it is sup- 
posed to have been capable of containing 20,000 spec- 
tators. 

From these remains we find that the circus of the 
Romans was of an oblong form, slightly curved at one 
end, and rounded at the other. At the straighter end 
were thirteen openings, or ostia, of which that in the 
centre, where the chariots entered, was the widest. The 
six openings, on each side of this wider one, were called 
carcera; and here the cars stood previous to the start. 
The spina — or backbone of the circus — round which 
the chariots ran, keeping it always on the left hand, was a 
long brick wall four feet in height, and, at the end next 
the corofTM, twelve feet in width; becoming somewhat 
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narrower towards the rounded extremity. At each end of 
the ^tina was a ttutOt round which the chariots turned ; 
the object being to approach as near to them as possible 
without touching — a task, of which tfae difficulty seems 
to be glanced at in the " Met&que terridis eritata rotis" 
of Horace. In the circus of Romulus, the ^rina does not 
approach so near to the straight as to the rounded end * ; 
nor does it run exactly up the middle of the circus; for 
it is three-and- thirty feet nearer to the left than to the 
right side. Tlie reason appears to be this: at the start, 
the cars would have the spina on the left, and as, at the 
time of reaching the first meta, they might be expected 
to be nearly all abreast, it was of more consequence that 
they should have room enough to pass each other there 
than at any other part of the course; since, before they 
turned the second meta, some of them would probably be 
distanced. 

At first the metes were of wood, but Claudius after^ 
wards caused them to be made of marble, and gilu They 
were shaped like a cone, or, as Ovid expresses it, like a 
cypress: — *' Metas imitata cupressus." Prom some an- 
cient representations that have come down to us, the 
mebi seems in reality to have been three cones compressed 
together, each retaining a separate apex, and the whole 
being surmounted by a small oval ornament. Under the 
meta nearest to the carceres, denominated murcia, was a 
little round temple, sacred to the god Consus, to whom 

* The ipina begini at about 520 feet fhrni the ■traighler extre- 
mis, Mid end* at about 170 feet from the other. 
VOL (. V 
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Romulus dedicated tiire gamee at which Ibe Sabine wamea 
vren earned off. Some ramaine of eudi a tenq4e exist 
in this circus. 

The bcnn oppidum vas applied tp ^at part of the 
circus whcve the carcereE were situated; prob^lj because 
of the two turrets which crowned its extremities. The 
rtpi^tiia — or barriers in front of the carceret — to jadge 
from ma old relievo preserved in the Famese Palace, wwe 
a sort of foldiag-doarE ; and, like them, were made to Cum 
upoR their hinges, as we amy gather from these lines of 
Ovid: — 

Utque forei nonduin Teraati cardinis acer 

Nnne peie, nunc ipis fronte, lac«8iit equua. — Tribt. v. 9, 29. 

These repoffvJa, as we learn from Dionysius, ««re all 
thrown open at ooce. On each side ot the cirois, in 
front of the carceres, stood a figure of Mercury hotding 
a rope. Till the games began this rope lay kmse upon 
the ground, and the spectators were permitted to range 
uncontrolled over the whole area of the circus. The 
raising and tightening of the rope was the signal for them 
to retire. This also we gather from the foilowBig Imes 
of Ovid: — 

Quid fruatr* refiigu? Cogit noa linea jungi : 

Hbc ex leg« loei eommoda circus habet— Amor. L. iii. EL 2. 

When the rope was again slackened, the caroeree were 
thrown open and the race commenced. 

To the person at whose expense the games were given, 
a seat was assigned over the central entrance; ft»m 
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wfaaoee also the signal was made for the start Origin- 
ally torehes were made use of for this purpose. At first 
it was the business of the consulf or, in his absence, of 
the prrotor, to give the signal; but, under the emperors, 
it became exclusively the prKtor's office. It is said that 
once, when the pe<^ile were grown clamorous at the d»- 
lay, Nero, who happened to be at table at the time, 
hastily threw his napkin from the balcony of the imperial 
palace into the Circus Maximus below, and that this 
afterwards became the established signal. Hence the 
expression ** spectacula mappae," applied by Juvenal to 
the games thanselTes. 

The drivers were distinguished by difierent colours. 
At first the ^ite and the red were the only cMours em- 
ployed; afterwards, the green and the blue were added; 
and from these four colours die different fections which 
dinded the city took the names of AStaia, Ruuata, Pra- 
n«i*, aod Ventta. Two more, the Awiita, and Pur- 
puna, ware aubsetfuently added by Domitian. One car 
started for eadi fection; thus, though there were twelve 
csTcerea, only six cars started together, and, till Domi- 
tian's time, (»dy four. In the nUBober of their carceres, the 
Romans se«n to have copied from the Greeks, though 
they differed from that people in die use of them; for it 
is certain that, at Borne, the same ux careens — those 



* The enipeton, it teenu, bad their favourite faction*; and Cali- 
gula appears to have taken a fancy to tlie green : — Praiins faclioni 
ita addictus et dedila!>, ut ccentrel in «tabulo aasidut, et maneret. 
(Suel, Vit. C«Uf .) 

u2 
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which had the central entrance, or t/imua Mt^utratHtttitt on 
the left hand — were always used. As, during ^e race, 
the cars kept the spina on their left, these six carceres 
must evidently hare been the most advantageous stations; 
and of these siii, the one nearest to the Janua Mt^Utra- 
haan was the ftiTourite, and was called the first. Lots 
were drawn for the respective places; and the car which 
took the first place was called Sitmma, that which took 
the sixth, Lna. 

At the Olympic games the cars went twelve, in 
those of the Roman Circus, only seven, times round the 
course: indeed, as there was a meta at each extremity of 
the spina, it has been doubted whether each meta was 
passed seven times, or whether only seven metK were to 
be passed during the race. From the phrase — " repli- 
cantes gyros septem" — which Amobius uses (LJb. iii. p. 
245), when speaking upon this subject — it seems proba- 
ble that the cars actually went seven times round the 
coutse. That which first reached the meta nearest to 
the carceres, or rather that which first reached a white 
line traced in chalk upon the ground, and extending from 
one side of the circus to the other, won the race. As 
the race b^;an on the left of the spina and ended on the 
ri^t, this line, which crossed the circus between the 
carceres and the first meta, would naturally serve to 
mark the place of starting, and to determine the winning 
chariot To each of these purposes the line was ap- 
plied, and each gave rise to proverbial expressions. A 
lined became a common phrase for the commencement 
of any undertaking; and the poeto will supply us with 
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frequent instances where the idtima linea rtrum denoteii 
iu consunimation. The tenm caix and creta were also 
used in this latter sense, and that, because, as Pliny 
tells us, the line was marked out with chalk: — "The 
commonest kind of chalk is that with which the line is 
drawn across the circus to mark the winning chariot." — 
Lib. XXXV. c 58). Hence, too, may we understand how 
it happened that meta and creta became convertible 
terms, some manuscripts adopting the former, others the 
latter expression; for though the chalk Une was not ac- 
tually the same thing as the meta or goal, yet it was 
close to it, and answered the same purpose, serving, as 
we have seen, to determine the victorious chariot. The 
name applied to the interval between the carceres and 
the nearest meta, i( as has been supposed, that interval 
was really called spatium, may serve to illustrate a pas- 
sage in Viigil's first Geoigic: — 

Ut cum cBiceribui lete effudere quodrign, 
Adduut M in tpatia. — Georo. i. 512. 

Each race, where six chariots contended for the 
prize, was called MUau; and, at first, as many as twen- 
ty-five of these were run in the course of the day. The 
last race, the expense of which was defrayed by sub- 
cription, was called Mrariiu; but as this was subse- 
quently discontinued, the number of races run in one 
day was ultimately reduced to twenty-four. Two pillars, 
connected by an entablature, were erected at each end 
of the qnna. One pair of these pillars was surmounted 
by seven gilt balls, shaped like eggs, one of which was 
removed every time the cars reached the end of the 
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course ; so that tbe spectators could alwa^fg t«ll bow often 
they had gone round. The ^gs were held sacred to 
Caator and Pollux. Figures of dolphins, placed on the 
other pair of pillars, also answered the same purpose. 
Juvenal thus alludes to them: — 

CoDsulit ante falsi DelpbinoruiDque ctdumDU. — Sat. vi. 589. 

Sometimes two, sometimes three, but most commouly 
four horses were yoked to the car. Augustus introduced 
six, and, at the Olympic games, Nero is said to have 
driven as many as ten*. At first the charioteers were 
slaves, freedmen, or strangers; but afterwards patri- 
cians, and emperors themselves, were seen contending 
for the prize. 

At the end of the race, the victor ascended the spina 
by a flight of steps, and received the prize, which con- 
sisted either of a sum of money, a chaplet, or a branch 
of the palm-tree. At the rounded end of the circus was 
supposed to have been the Porta TViumphalis, by which 
the victor sallied forth at the termination of the games. 
Some doubt, however, has arisen upon this point, in 
consequence of an excavation, in the Cireus of Romulus, 
which has brought to light seven steps leading up to 
what was called the Porta Tnumphalbf. 



* ElephBDts, camels, itags, dogt, tigen, and lion* were alio yoked 
to the car*. (Snet in Nerone). aometiniM honet ran tingly; and 
we read of £yui Detuibnii, wht^ the rider had to manage two 
honei, and slieved hi* addreu in leaping from one to the other. 

t For a more detailed account of the Roman circua, and of the 
drcuB-game^ the reader ii reftrred to Bnrton'i DeMription of Borne. 
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The amusemeots of the circus were by iio means cou- 
Goed to chariot races. We find meatioci, in ancient 
authors, of seren other kinds of ^>ort — processioas, 
gymnastics, Indus Trojse, the huuting of wild beasts, 
combats of horse and foot, naumacliise, and sometimes 
driuaatic exhibitioas. 

Araiexed to the drcus is a spacious court with a round 
edifice in the middle, called the Scuderie del Circ& di 
Romeia, from a supposition that the court was divided 
into stables for the horses that were entered for the cir- 
cus games, and that the central building served as a 
stand for the cars. Forsyth rather supposes it to be a 
Serapam; for wliatever constituted a serapeon b to be 
found here — a rectangular court — one narrow entrance 
— a portico within — a round temple in the middle — and, 
under that, a subterranean cell necessary to the Egyptian 
mysteries. And in confirmation of this hypothesis, be 
brings forward Rufus and Victor, who place the temple 
of Serapis and I»s ui this very region, and point very 
near to this spot*. 

The^atre of Maucellus. — These remains present 
the only existing vestiges of the theatres of ancient Rome. 
Like the Coliseum, the Theatre of Marcellus is supposed 
to have consisted of four stories, but the two upper 
stories are entirely gone, and the lower one is half buried 
beneath the soil. This last is of the I)oric order, and it 



' Apod rivnlum Abnwiein, SarapUis at Itidu ledcn 
It Egcrimn VHlieiii, ut vorgit in Appiun vUm, 
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is observable that tbe pillars are without bases. Iliey 
are, indeed, speumens of that " tall and effeminate 
Doric" usually found at Rome; for there the Doric 
eolumn is about seven diameters anil a half; whereas at 
Athens its greatest height is but six diameters, at Pvs- 
tum four and a half, at Corinth only four. The Ionic 
of the second order is considered too clumsy for its en- 
tablature. Tlie third and fourth stories were probably 
of the Corinthian order, as in the Coliseum. A palace, 
or what is called a palace, has been erected on these 



The Portico of Octavia, another of the works of 
Augustus, served as an appendage to the Tlieatre of 
MarceDus. Here the people used to while away the 
time before the play began, and here they found shelter 
when driven from the theatre by sudden storms. 

The Portico consisted of a double file of marble pil- 
lars, inclosing a lai^ oblong space; and thou^ acces- 
sible at every intercolumniation, it had also two grand 
entrances at the narrower ends. This double colonnade, 
as is hinted above, was roofed in for the convenience of 
those who frequented the theatre. In the open space 
in the centre stood the temples of Jupiter and Juno, the 
Srst in Rome that were ever built of marble. Pliny 
relates that the statue of Jupiter was, by mistake, placed 
in the temple of Juno, and that of Juno in the temple of 
Jupiter; and that the superstitious people conceiving the 
blunder of the porters to be the will of the gods, durst 
not remove them. 
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The remains of this structure consiflt of a smaU part of 
one of the ancient entrances, in vhicb may be traced 
four pillars of the Corinthian order, and three pilasters 
of white marble, half buried by modem brick walls. 
These, with a part of the ancient pediment, are the sole 
remains of the Portico of Octaria — and the stench of a 
Roman Gsh-market renders these scarcely accessible. 

Baths.— The Baths and Palace of Titus were the 
first gallery of ancient painting restored to the world; for 
here it was that, in the time of Rf^hael, not only the 
group of the Laocoon was discovered, but several subter- 
ranean chambers also, containing some very beautiful 
.specimens of painted ceilings, in excellent preservation. 
Prom these paintings, as the story goes* Raphael boi^ 
rowed al) he could for bis own designs in the Vatican, 
and then caused the ruins to be filled up again. The 
stoiy, however, is not only at variance with the known 
candour and ingenuousness of Raphael's character, but 
seems to cany absurdity on the fitce of it We may well 
suppose, that when such a discovery was made as that of 
the chambers in the Palace of Titus, thousands would 
be led by curiosi^ to examine tbem. " Such, indeed," 
observes Burton, " is the express testimony of Glanbat- 
tista Armeni, a writer of that day, who says, that all 
Rome ran in crowds to see the ornaments in stucco and 
painting, which presented such singular varieties. All 
these persons would have seen the Arabesques; they 
must have formed the principal attraction of the place. 
Owing to their great height, Raphael could not have 
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copied th«n without scaffoldiiig Uxl without lights; so 
that it seems impossible that be could bave coneeiTed the 
idea of IrausferriDg these designs to the Vatican, and 
keeping the or^ioab unknown. Besidec^ it is certain, 
from Giulio Mancini's work on paiDtin^ that the baths 
were open in the time of Urban VIII., who teigoed ia 
1623.44, as well as in the time of Flamioius Vacca, who 
wrote in 1594." — Considerable excavations were made in 
the year 1777, but the chief merit is due to the French, 
who, towards the dose of the last century, set about the 
work in good earnest; and it is to them we owe the in- 
teresting discoveries that have been made since that 
time. 

The colours of the paintings on these c^Ui^ are, in 
some instances, still fresh enough to convey the whole 
subject of the picture; but, in most cases, the paintings 
have been injured by the dampness of the vaulte, or the 
water oozii^ down from the incumbent gvdens, and 
more especially by the smoke of the torches made use of 
by the Cicertmi. They consist chiefly of arabesques — 
a style of decoration considered among the ancients as 
a sign that art was on the decline, when, instced of histo- 
rical subjects, painters took to drawuig fanciful objects 
on the walls. Vitruvius, who seems to have entatained 
this opinion, has left us a curious description of antr 
besque paintii^*. Theterm.<4niiei^issaidtobavebeen 



* Knguntur tectoriii monBtra potius quam ex rebus finiti* Imogi- 
nea cortK. Pro cohimnii enim ibituimtur calami, pTO finrtigiii har- 
p^jnetnli iCrinti cum criopii foliu et vvlutii. Item cwiiUabnk sdi- 
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applied to this kind of ornameDtal punUng by the Arabi. 
The Italians style it GroUaea, in allusion to the sub- 
terranean pUces where the ancient specimens of it were 
discoTered. 

The larger paintings, of which there are but few, have 
sustained greater injury than the arabesques. Mars and 
Rhea Silvia, it is said, fOTtn the subject of one, and Co- 
riolanus of another; but Winckelmann is of a different 
opinion. The ground of the pictures is generally a rich 
dark red. At the end of one of the rooms is a sort of 
architectural design, which has attracted particular no- 
tice, as tending to prove that the Romans were not so 
ignorant of linear perspective as has generally been 
imagined. 

The baths seem to have been fitted up in the most 
costly style — that which was at first merely designed to 
promol« health becoming afterwards an abject of luxury 
and magnificence. Traces of Mosaic pavement are still 
distinguishable; and the sides were lined with marble to 
the height of about ten feet, prob^ly to prevent the 
painted walls from being injured by the spkshing of the 
water. 

A portion of these ruins, called the Sette Side, evidently 
appears from its construction to have been a reservoir. 



stinentia figuru lupra fiutigia mram ntTg«Dte* e: 



bui, cum volutii coliculi teneri plur 
Bsdeatia ligilla, alia humanu alia beatiuum capitibui umilia. HtBC 
autem nee lont^ nee fieri potmut, nee lueninL Ergo ita noii more* 
eoegerunt, uti inertia mali judicei UKmiveant artium virtutet. — (Lib. 
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It received its name, according to some, from the cir- 
cumstance of only seren dlTisions haring been cleared in 
the first instance, though there are in all nine; accwd- 
ing to others, from the ancient designation of the spot 
where it is situated, SeptiMhtan. 

The famous Nozze Aldobrandini, now in the Vatican, 
was found in the baths of Titua. It is supposed to re- 
present the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, and derived 
its name from the Aldobrandini gallery to which it oii- 
ginally beloi^[ed. 

The Baths of Caracalla, next to the Coliseum, 
present the most striking proof of the grandeur of ancient 
Rome'. Prom what is left, we may form some notion 
of the splendid Cella SoUarU, of which Spartian has 
given us such a superb description. The architects of 
his time, he says, were unable to explain the scientific 
construction of its ceiling. " Cellam Solearem architect! 
negant posse uUfi imitation^ qua beta est, fieri." — ( Spa> 
tian. in Antonin. Caracall.) The ceiling, which was 
flat, is supposed to have consisted of a framing of brass 
lattice-work, which, from its resemblance to the interlac- 



* The length of the whole i* said to be one thousand eight 
hundred aod forty feet, the width one tboutand four hundred 
•nd MTentj-iiz. The room which panes for the Cella Solearis 
!i two hundred and three feet long, hy one hundred and torty-iox in 
width. It contained, as maj still be seen, nine entrancea for water, 
which formed an imtaense basin: the lower psrt of the walls was 
cased with water-proof masiic, called Opw Signinim. 
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iag of a sandal latchet, gave to the apartment the name 
of the Cella Solearis. While the lower orders mixed 
in the same baths, rooms were fitted up for the more 
bstidioiu, with bathing Tessels of granite, porphyry, and 
basalt; many of which may still be seen in the Vatican. 
These costly vessels were called Labra, and independent 
of these th«% were no less than 1600 cells or common 
baths. There was, in adcUtion to all this, every luxury 
and convenience that could minister to the gratification 
of the people — theatres, promenades, gymnasia, libraries, 
and magnificent porticos to protect them from the sun 
and rain. 

The water was heated by means of a large hypocaus- 
turo or store. At a stated hour in the evetiing, it was 
customary to ring a bell, to give intimation that the 
water was warm and the baths ready. They who bathed 
at any other time were obliged to content themselves 
with cold water. Hence the following line of Martial: — 

Redde pflam — loiiat tn thermanim: ludere pergiiT 
Such were the baths, or rather the tkerma of the Ro- 
mans*; for the baths did not include the same superb 



* Lucilin* gjret ut, id the fbllowing puMge, a fomidBble cata- 
logue of the operationi a polite Ronian UDderweot, erai &t that 
period, before be had finiibed his loQet: — 

ScaboT, luppilor, detquamor, pumicor, omor, 
Eipolior, pingor. 

" I icratch tnjnelf, pluck out mj luperfluoua btirt, rub off m j icurf, 
pumice my skin, decorate, poliih, and paint mjielf." 
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ertaUiahmetits as the tfaenns, whiefa faaie bem well de- 
imbed m " Lavacra id modum provinciarum exsUucta." 
— (A. Marcellin- Lib. xvi. c. 10). 

It was in the baths of Caraealla that some of the fittest 
piecM of sculpture were discoTered — the Vinous Tono 
of the Vatican, the Fameee Hercules, the Flora, the 
Caliypygian Venus, and ^e group of Dine and Am- 
phion, known fay the name of the Tcno Famese. 

Bathb ot DiotxenAN. — Some idea ma; be formed 
of the vast extent of Diocletian's baths, by cooaderii^ 
the church of S. Bernardo as one of four round towers 
which stood at the anglee. Hie wb<^ estiUjUsbment 
must have occupied a space of at least four hundred 
yards square. The round structures, whether bahtae 
or ezkedrx, are still snfficiently entire to serve far 
lurches and granaries. But the gnNMid being pBftly 
buih over, and partly taken up by roads and vineyards, 
the general plan is less obvious than that of Caracalla's 
niins. 

All the other baths have been entirely stripped of 
their magnificent columns; but the great hall of these — 
the Pinacotheca as it is called — has been converted into 
a church by M. Angelo; and the superb granite pillars, 
each consisting of a single block, forty-three feet in 
height, still remain as they stood in the days of Diocle- 
tian, supporting a rich and well-preserved entablature. 
This church — known by the name of S. Maria degli 
Angioli — is in the form of the Greek cross, a form so 
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much more hvounJile than the Latin for diEplaying Che 
whole interior of the building at one view. Hence, the; 
who object to the plan of Sl Peter's, adduce this struc- 
ture as an instance of what St. Peter's might have been, 
bad M- Angelo's plan of the Greek cross been adopted. 

" These baths," says Forsyth, " co-existing with others 
of equal extent, will appear .too extravagantly large even 
for * the most high and palmy state of Rome,' until we 
reflect on the various exercises connected with the bath, 
on the habits of the people, the heat of the climate, the 
rarity of Hnen, and the cheapness of baiting, which 
brought hither the whole population of the city." 

Bridgcs. — To this period nay we refer the Ponte S. 
Angelo and the Ponte Sisto. The former of these, 
consisting of five arches, was built by the Emperor Ha- 
drian, and theoce called Pods .i^us, or Pods HadrianL 
Its present name it derives from the Castle of S. Angelo, 
near which it stands. Having sustained some injury 
from the crowds assembled on it at the celebration of 
the Jubilee of 1450, it was widened and improved by 
Nicholas V.; it was again repaired by Clement IX., un- 
der whom Berniai added the balustrade and statues, 
which still decorate it. 

Ponte Sisto. — This bridge, consisting of four arches, 
was formerly called Pons Janiculensis, ^m its proximity 
to the Janiculan Hill. Its date is not exactly known: 
some ascribe it to Trajan, others to Antoninus Pius. 
An inscription given by Nardini records its repair by 
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fladrian. In 1474 it undenrent aome further repara- 
tions by Sixtus IV^ to irfiom it owes its present ntune". 



* The two bridgea which coDnect the island in the Tiber with the 
city — the one called Qiuttro Capi, ftom the four head* of Jantu 
formeriy placed upoD it; the other, Ponte di S. Bartolnnmeo, from 
the Deighbouring church — were built during the republic. The for- 
mer vM bmlt in the year of Home 692 by L. Fabrtciut, and thence 
ityled Pods Fabriciui. It is mentioned bj Horace:— 

Atque a Fabricio non tristem ponte reverti. — Sat. L. iL 3, 36. 

The latter, originalljF called Pons Cettiiu, wm erected bj a person 
of the name of Ceatius, of whom, however, nothing further is known. 
The Pons Paladnus orSenatoriiu — the first atone bridge ever buUt in 
Rome — ia also a work of the republic. It derives its modem name 
of Ponte Rotto from the destmction of two of iff arehea bj a gr«at 
flood in the year 1596. It is still used by foot passengersj • contin- 
uation having been made of wood. 

Some remsina of the Pons Triumphalia and of the Pons SaUicius 
may itill be seen occasionally when the Tiber ia low. 
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R^hftg) a ditque Rome moderne ^bHtpresqu'enentierbfttie uvtc 
lea debris de Rome ancienne; et il eat certain qu'on n'y peut feire 
un pu Bona Stre frapp^ da quelquei reitei de I'antiquit^ — Corinnfi. 

The oblong churches, called basilicas, so numerous in 
Italy, appear to be constructed on the model of those old 
Roman basiticeey where causes were heard, ambassadors 
received, and various kinds of public business transacted. 
Their form was oblong; and in the middle was an open 
space called testudo. Thb inner space was surrounded 
by colonnades, consisting of one or more rows of pillars, 
forming a sort of side aisles, termed portiaa. The tes- 
tudo ended in a curve, to which, as causes were heard 
there, the name tribmud.vaa applied. Hence the t«rm 
tr^nme, still applied to that end of the Roman churches 
which b behind the grand altar, and which in the oldest 
structures still retains the curved form. Chakidica, a 
sort of transepts, were sometimes added*. 

* Thete traiuepU, howBrer, seem not to bftve produced the form 
of the LatiD crost, but to have been added at tlie eztraroity of the 
building; for Baptiita Alberto* aayi, " tbey joined tbeie two (the 
TeUudo and the Chalddicum) so aa to form a resemblance to the letter 
T." The tAA Baailica of St. Peter wm eiactly of thia form. It ia 
not improbable, that in the Chriitian Baulica the tranaepts were 
moved lower down in the building, in order to aaaimilate it to the 
form of the cton. The Italiana alwaya call the tnuiaept Croeiala^ 
and b; thoae who write in Latin ita designation ia Crux. 

VOL. I. X 
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A specimen of the old basilica may atill be seen at 
Pompeii in an almost perfect state. " Its length," says 
Blunt, " is about tvo hundred and eight feet; its breadth 
eighty-three. It is diiided into a nare and two side 
aisles (of which the nave is the widest) by two rows of 
columns, twelve in each row, running longitudinally. 
The gre^ entrance corresponds with the western door in 
modem churches, in addition to which are two smaller 
side-docMTS. At the further extremity is an elevated tri- 
bunal (anciently called Pwu), from which the magis- 
trates dispensed justice, uid iduch has been succeeded 
in the present places of worslup by the altar; a circum- 
stance proved not simply by the identity of thur situa- 
titHis, but by the feet that the very seme wmd ^tipa vaa 
long used by Cfaristiaa writers to express the cbauoet 
in general, and in particular the bisbop's chair, placed 
near the altar. (Vide Bingham, VoL iiL 186). It is 
needless to observe how exactly this description accords 
with the modem oblong church." 

The plan of these basilicas is less complex than that 
of most other churches, whether Gothic or modem. 
The aisles are divided by single columns; the side altars 
are not closeted off; and both the denga and the dimen- 
sions may be comprehended at the first glance. The 
objection, however, justly urged against them is, that 
their plan is too large for the etevation, that it is too 
wide for the thickness of their walls and columns, as well 
as too economical in the supports. " Had the height of 
the columns," observes Forsyth, " determined that of the 
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pile, the whole would have been di^Toportionately low 
and dark. To obviate this bolt, the entablatore due to 
a colonoade was suppressed, arches rose above the shafts, 
and high walb and windows above the arches. But 
where columns stand so close, the arch must be pitifully 
small; the walls piled above this slender support make 
the nave too lofty for the aisles; the front also suibrs 
from this disproportion, and looks in some basilicas lik« 
an old church set upon a modem house." 

. St. John Laterah is said to have been ongiaaOy 
built by Constantine in the precincts of his own palace, 
and to have fonned part of the rich endowment of which 
Dante so much laments the consequence^: — 

Ahi ConalBntint di quanto mel fu madre 
Non la tua convenlon, ma queUa dote, 
Che da te prew il primo riceo padre! 

Consta&tioe's work, however, having been destroyed by 
fire in the beginning of the fourteenth century, Clement 
V. began a new church on the »te of the old one, and 
various popes contributed to its embeUishment down to 
Sixtus v., who added the great portico where staoda the 
colossal statue of ConslantiDe, found in his baths. This 
portico, like the one at St. Peter's, does not project from 
the building; and the whole b^ade of the Lateran, like 
that of the Vatican basilica, betrays, though in a still 
greater degree, that love of ornament, and that tendency 
to run into a multiplicity of details, which form the be- 
setting sin of the Italian architects. " Every niche holds 
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a prophet; and a new band of white saints and apostles 
besieges the front of this unfortunate pile:" — 

.... Egregisi LBleranonim obsidet tedei 
Tota cohors. — Jut. Sat 10. 

The interior is divided into a nave and four aisles by 
rows of pilasters, in which are said to be concealed the 
columns of the old basilica, now become loo weak to 
support the load of additions. The two bronxe columns 
at the altar of the Holy Sacrament in the north transept, 
are supposed to be the very same that were formed out 
of the rostra of the gallies taken at the battle of Actium; 
and to which Virgil is thought to allude in his third 
Georgic: — 

.... Navali surgpentet lere columnic. — ver. 29. 

A chapel in thb basilica, known by the name of the Cor- 
sini chapel, is one of the richest in Rome, and is admired 
both for its architecture and its sculptured decorations. 

The adjoining Baptistery — an octangnlar edifice, de- 
corated with a number of ancient columns — is also attri- 
buted to Constantino. Palladio, however, thought it a 
building of much more recent date, made up of the 
spoib of antiquity. They who refer it to the age of 
Constantine adduce the font — which is sunk below the 
pavement, and large enough for the total immersion of 
adults — as a proof that it must have been built when 
converts watt down in crowds to be baptized. 

The church of S. Stefano Rotondo, said by 
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Desgodetz to have been built in the reign of Claudius, 
is by others referred to the fifth century. The windows 
of this building — which is of a circular form, vrith two 
concentric rows of pillars — are thought to bear some 
aflSnity to those of our own Gothic churches. " So 
admirable," observes Forsyth, " is the effect of insu- 
hited columns and of a circular plan, that all the barbai^ 
isms of that ambiguous temple, or church, or bath, or 
market-place, called S. Stetano Rotondo, cannot defeat 
it. Those ill-set and ill-assorted columns, that hideous 
well in the roof, that tower of Babel in the middle, that 
slaughter-house of saints painted round the wall; all those 
are disarmed, and lose the power of disgusting; for the 
very plan alone fascinates the mind with the full percep- 
tion of unity, of a whole varied, but not concealed; while 
the two circles of the peristyles change their combinaUons 
at every step, and the shadows projected from one lumin- 
ous orb play fancifully on tlie pavement." 

S. Constantia's is another round and ambiguous 
church, or baptistery, or temple, or mausoleum; where 
a circle of coupled columns produces, but in a less de- 
gree, the effect for which the S. Stefano Rotondo is so 
much admired. 

S. Lorenzo, though referred to the age of Con- 
stantine, has been too often restored to enable us to de- 
cide how much of the original edifice remains. The 
two ambones, or marble pulpits of the nave, may, how- 
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ever, be reckoned among the proofs of the aotiqtiity of 
this structure; such appendages beii^ found tmly in the 
oldest of the Roman churches. From the one oa the 
south side of the nave was read the epistle, from the other 
the gospel — the order still obeerred hi ow own diurdies, 
v^en two deigymen officiate at the communi(»i t^>la. 
" Originally," says Burton. " there seems to hare been 
but one ambo, in wbich were two steps: from the hi^er 
step was read the gospel, fnxn the lower the epistle'. 
In Italy the diSer«nt skies of the church are frequently 
distingui^ed in this manner; and instead of speaking of 
ttw south or north side, they say the epistle or the gospel 
side." Indeed, as the (Juncel, in sevwal of these basi- 
licas, has a western direction, the other nKtde of distin- 
guishing thraa could Dot be adopted. 

St. Clement, S. Aonesb, & Mabja in Traste- 
VERE, are all of them referable to this early period. 
The first of these, whidl passes for one of the oldest 
churches in Rome, is, if we may beheve an inscription 
contained in it, the only (Hie that rigidly preserves the 
form of the ancient basilica. With the eKception, how- 
ever, of a marble inclosure round die 4lt«r, copied from 
the cella of ancient temples, many others bear a striHig 
resemblance to it. In fact, the three churches above 
mentioned, as well as S. Lorenzo, may all be said, in 
great measure, to retain their basilical forms. The 

* Vid. Ducaagt, who dsrivM iIm word from ayapaiw. 
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cohimns which separate their difes are lo maim cases 
interesting, not only for their antiquity, but as tcttding to 
shew us the cai»ices of ancient arehttecture; such as 
Aalangs within flutings on the shafts, Jupiters oarved oa 
the miaou, and linrde and frogs in the volutes*. 

S. Croce, S. Maria Haooiome, and elders of equal 
antiquity, hare undei^one such frequent repairs, that we 
tau no fenger judge of their or^nal forms. WiUi r^ard 
to the latter, Burton has w^ observed, that " a buildiog 
of tfaeie dimeaffloDs in stone must ^ways command some 
degree of admiration; but the great diSereace between 
the simple architecture of ^wtent Greece, and the over- 
leaded alteratioBB introduced by modem Italy, is this, 
that the former does not always fcwciUy strike the eye at 
the first view, and acmsetiAas even coDwyt an idea of 
heaviness; but every succeedii^ examinatioQ discloses new 
beauties; the eye is never weary of contei^lating it, and 
a perfect reoollectioD of its parts remains upon the me- 
mory. The case is very dijKerent with such buildings as 



* To the right, on walking up the nave of S. Lorenio, 'a an 
Ionic et^umii, with a frog and a lizard tculptured on the capita), 
rappaaed by Winck^nann to ha the rerj oohmn whi^ nin; teS> 
ai WM ■• mmkti bj the two Spartan arohiteots, Batraoin and 
SauTM, to perpetuate their Damea;— if w, this pillai nmit have 
been brought from the temple of Jupiter, in the Portico of Octavia: 
Pliuy tayt, the frog and lisard were placed in Oit fold* of the pil- 
tare— in colmnninun ii^rii. WinckdmaBn interpreti tfafi to nteao 
IbevDluiee. 
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S. Maria Maggiore; at the first approacli a great idea of 
grandeur b raised hy such a prodigious edi6ce; the mul- 
titude of parts into which it is divided, and the variety 
of omameDts, furnish the eye with such a rapid succes- 
sion of objects for a few minutes, Uiat there is no room 
for any feeling but that of admiration; but this very 
abundance of ornament soon destroys the effect which it 
had itself raised: for impressions to be lasting, thwe 
must be an unity and a distinctness in them: whatever 
distracts the attention, prevents the mind from enjoying 
pleasure; and whenever we have no definite idea of an 
object we have seen, it is impossible we can be anxious 
to repeat the contemplation of it. Few persons, who 
have made a single visit to Peestum, would be unable to 
give a rough sketch of the temples: after residing some 
months in Rome, who could draw ^m memory the 
front of S. Maria Maggiore?" 

The interior of this church owes all its beau^ to its 
Ionic columns, which are supposed to have belonged to 
the temple of Juno Lucina. The roof of the nave is 
tawdry, flat, and low; and the line of the colonnades b 
broken by arches opening into lateral chapels of rival 
magnificence. The splendour of that of Sixtus V. b 
eclipsed by the opposite Borghese chapel; but, to make 
amends, the former contains the tomb in which lies the 
body of Sixtus himself, still undecayed, and working 
mighty miracles. 

Opposite one of the fronts of thb church b a solitary 
marble column brought hither from the temple of Peace: 
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opposite the other is an ^yptian obelisk which once 
stood before the mausoleum of Augustus. 

The Catacombs, though excavated during the em- 
pire as quarries of tufo, yet, as they afforded the primitive 
Christians a burial place for their dead, and a safe re- 
treat from persecution, may be looked upon as a species 
of habitation referable to this period. Of these cata- 
combs, the number of which is very great, the largest, and 
once the richest of all, are those of St. Sebastian's, which 
are said to extend as far as Ostia, a distance of sixteen 
miles. Baronius gives the following description of the 
catacombs of Priscilla, discovered in his time near the 
Via Latina — a description applicable, in the main, to 
most others. " It was quite a subterranean city; at the 
entrance was a principal street wider than the rest, and 
on each side were several other streets, which again 
branched off into lanes and alleys. There were forums, 
as in cities, and more open spaces for religious meetings, 
which were ornamented with pictures of saints, and aper- 
tures for light." However apocryphal we may deem the 
tales still current as to the myriads of martyrs buried 
here, yet we may, with Burton, '* pardon a little supersti- 
tion in others, and indulge a little veneration ourselves 
for that spot, which preserved the early professors of our 
religion, and perhaps our religion itself from destruc- 
tion." 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 

Cet art b£ de la nsMuiU, et perfcctionni pu- le luxe, rAidulec- 
lure, quii*£taiitelev6paTdegreideBc)iauDufereiauipalau, n'eitMU 
yeuz du PhiloBophe, b! Ton peut parler ainsi, que le maaque embelli 
d'un de n(» plus grendi beiomK — Discouhs Pbblihihaike db 
l' Enctclofedie. 

Most tnvdlen have expressed their surpiise at the 
degowrtte Rrehitectura of Rome, a dty coDftaining so 
many remuns of ancient taste, and amcMig them the 
Pantbeoa. U is generally admitted th^ the grand 
ol^ects of inveotioo in this art, if it may be so called, 
have long siooe been onti^^wted; that the constitutive 
parts and proportions are already fixed ; and that inodeni 
artiste must of necessity be content to be cc^yists. But 
the objection brought against them is, that being anbi- 
tious to iofent, or at least to conceal what they borrow, 
they are too apt to seek in chaoge or transposition of 
the difimnt mambers, or in excess of <Hiiament, that 
eAsct which the ancients found in grandeur of design 
and simplicity of plan. Grenerally spealiing, they have 
been condemned, not for copying, but for copying inju- 
diciously. The principle of imitation has been admitted; 
it is the abuse of it only that has been censured. 

Of late years, however, an attempt has been made 
to subvert the authority of example, by shewing that the 
ancients themselves have been guilty of grievous fstults. 
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TbuB, says the objector", to make the bfade of a tem- 
ple consist of two orders of eolumns, while the iaterior 
consists but of one — the eoraice above the lower onler 
leadii^ us to expect a siteilar member in the interior, 
vhich, however, we de not fiod Ibere — this is making 
the building corm<A itself of fidseliood. And yet, with 
still greatw reason may we censure the introductioa of a 
cornice m the ioterior of an edifice, that is to say, under 
cover; (or tiie proper office of a cornice is to throw off 
the wet, and Uius protect the walk and the pillars on 
which the cornice rests. In like manner, pediments over 
doors or windows ought, under similar drcimastances, to 
be avoided, as altogetlier uaeless. These also are made 
to shelter the occupants, or. those who frequent the 
house, from the rain and snow; and hence, to admit 
them under cover is much tlte same as if a man wero to 
make use of a parasol while standing in the shade. In 
short, nothing should be done mertAj for the sake of 
ornament; and, in the eyes of our philosopher, the only 
parts of a building which possess beau^, are those which 
also possess utility. 

Perhaps, as Algarotti remarks, this is pushing the 
principle of utility furthw than it vnll foirly go; and 
vainly attempting to make art more perfect than Nature 
herself; for " though Nature does nothing in vain, or 
widiout sufficient cause; yet as, among animals, she has 
given nipples to the male, and as, among the feathered 
race, she has furnished the heads of various birds with 

• F» Lodoli. See Algvotti'i Saggto «opn rAidutettura. 
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nlumes, and done other things of the like kind, which 
have no apparent use whatever, she seems to have some- 
times taken pleasure in what is merely omamentaL At 
the same time, however rigorous our philosopher's prin- 
ciples may appear, we are nevertheless forced to acknow- 
ledge that, thus for, he does not depart much from the 
practice of the best architects. In the cornice in the 
interior of S. Andrea di PontemoUe, Vignola dispensed 
with the gocdeia^ and the frieze, leaving only the 
architrave, for the springing of the vaulted roof. Pal- 
ladio never employed two orders, one above another, in 
the b9ades of his churches, but always took care to con- 
struct them in such a manner that the spectator might 
read the plan of the interior on the front itself. In that 
chapter of his writings which treats * of Abuses,' the 
same individual is very severe on those, who, for the sake 
of imparting to their works somewhat more of the beau- 
tiful or the picturesque, scrupled not to transgress the 
strict rules of the art; those who, as Vasari phrases it, 
* looked to gracefulness of effect, more than to the 
square and the rule.' " 

But the matter does not rest here. From these pre- 
mises the objector drew this most ostoimding conclusion 
— that we may safely censure, not merely this or that 
particular part, but at once condemn every structure 
whether ancient or modem, such more especially as have 
the greatest reputation for beauty, and are most fre- 
quently referred to as models of the art. " These 
buildings," sayshe," are of stone, and yet, to judge from 
iheir construction, you would fancy they were of wood: 
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the columns represent so many beams, placed vertically, 
to support the building; the cornice represents the 
projection of the roof; and to such a pitch has the 
abuse been carried, that these stone edifices are reck- 
oned the more beautifiil, the more their different parts 
and members have the appearance of being composed 
of wood." 

The objection here started may be pronounced to be 
rather plausible than real. At any rate, the error, if error 
it must be called, of giving even to stone buildings the 
appearance of being constructed of wood, was a very na- 
tural one. In the first instance, men would naturally 
make use of the trees of the forest to shelter themselves 
from the inclemency of the weather; and, by de- 
grees, tbey would as naturally bethink themselves of 
applying the trunks of these trees to the construction 
of a sort of rude cabin or hut; and the same mode 
of construction, once adopted, would afterwards be con- 
tinued in buildings of a nobler character. Hence the 
probability of Algarotti's theory; — " That, from those 
portions of the trunks of trees, fix>m those beams, which, 
in the first instance, were fixed vertically in the ground 
for the purpose of supporting a covering to serve as a 
retreat from the sun and r^, originated the isolated 
columns which we now-a-days see supporting the noblest 
porticos. And as the tree is larger at the base, and 
diminishes gradually towards the top, so is it also with the 
column; which, in the structures of ancient Greece, as 
well as in many of those of Rome, has the appearance of a 
truncated cone. At first, these beams were fixed imme- 
diately in the ground; of which we have yet a represen- 
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tatxm in the Doric pillar witbout base. It wu rood 
fewid, however, that this plan was attended with two ia- 
eonveniences; not only did the superincambent wc^t 
sink the beams too deep into the ground, but the hinni- 
dity of the soil caused them to rot. To remedy both 
these evils, one or more ^neces of jdank were placed 
under each beam, by which means it was at once pre^ 
vented from imtking too deep into the ground, and pro- 
tected from tlie effects of damp. In like manner, the 
capital represents so many pieces ef plank piled one 
above another on the top of the beam; these gra- 
dually increasing in size from Uie shaft itself and termi- 
nating in the abacus, on which rests the architrave. And 
as the base forms a foot to the pillar, to enable it to 
stand the more firmly; so the capital gives it a head to 
enable it the better to receive aad support the superin- 
cumbent weight. 

" Upon the capitals is placed the entablature or archi- 
trave; which is also, as it were, the trunk of a tree, or a 
beam, laid horizontally upon the heads of the perpendi- 
cular ones; and upon this wcfaitrave, again, rests the roof 
of the building. The architrave, too, projecting consi- 
derably, carries off the wet and rain from the parts {daced 
beneath it, and fonns the cornice. 

" From the roof of the hut, thns made to project on 
Mther side, for the purpose of carrying off the rain, ori- 
ginated those of the most sumptuous palaces and temples. 
The Greeks, bom to a happy clime, gave their roofs but 
little inclination; the Italians, who cannot boast a climate 
quite so propitious, made theirs incline somewhat more. 
In northern regions, where heavy fells of snow are fre- 
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qoeM, tbe ro<^ are much more steep; while in tka edi- 
fices of anuent E^pt, where rsio seldon &1K A*g «e 
perfectly flat. 

" Here tbeD we have the frtuneworii «f tbe hnt^ — tbe 
cohunns, with thmr Tarious membera — and tbe rooi 

" But as men became desirous of Bheltering- tbom- 
selvee still further from tbe inclem«icy of the weather, 
they bethou^t themaeWes of fflliog up with Mm tbe 
vacant spaces which remained between the upright 
beams; Leaving, however, as neceaaity or conveni«Ke 
dictated, certain openings for doors and windows. And 
here we may account tot that style of architeetun to 
which some have applied the term ba^-rditf, where tbe 
pilhurs do not project frtMu the wall more than one half 
or two thirds of tin diameter, and thns serve as 9d many 
Ha to bind together and strengthen the bailding. 

" Other branches of aidHtecture of a more mitiute 
kind may be referred to the same source. 

" Thus, to the trunks of trees placed regulaHy one 
above another in an inclined plane, we may assuredly 
trace the origin of our flights of stone steps. 

" Id like manner, the different forms of die rarioiw 
trees that m«) were daily making use of — some of them 
slender like the fir, others of a more clumsy make like 
the beech, and others again, if I may so say, of a middle 
stature — might have originated some hint notion of the 
different orders of architecture, when men, b^uining at 
length to emei^e from their primitive rudeness, gradually 
took to beautt^iog their dwellings and varyit^ their 
form. 
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" In the case of the lai^r trees, of which they made 
use, it is by no means hard to imagine, how — by affixing 
to the tops and bases of them pieces of plank of a more 
solid and massiTe make, and placing upon them cornices 
consisting of but few members; and, in the case of the 
more slender trees, doing the exact contrary — it is, I 
repeat, by no means hard to imagine, how they would 
arrive at a sort of rough sketch of the two principal orders 
— the Doric and Corinthian. Such a supposition, at 
least, has probability enough on its side; whereas there 
is something rather too far fetched in that other hypo- 
thesis, which would refer the origin of the three orders 
of architecture to an attempt to impart to dUFerent 
structures the robust form of the man*, the slender make 
of the woman, and the delicate proportions of the girL 

" In the same manner may we suppose, that it was the 
inequalities and roughnesses in the bark of trees, and not 
the folds of the female dress, that first su^ested the 
fluted columof . 

* Da Cbuttbre Msertt, that the Doric column is after the model 
ofa ttrong man, who u constantly repreienEed bare-footed. He 
alio obtervM, that the haae to a column is the same ai a shoe to a 
man, and therefore cenaures the use of a bate at improper and ud- 
chaite. L« Clerc admits, that the most ancient tpecimena are with- 
out batei; though he conudere it difficult to nasi^ any good reason 
fbr it. " But I miut ovn (tay* he) I cannot conalder a column 
without a baie, in comparing it to a man, but I am at the tame 
time struck with the idea of a person without feet rather than shoet." 

f It was from accidentally seeingebaaket encircled with the learea 
of the aeanthaa, that CalUmachiig ftrti took hb idea of Ibe Corin- 
thian ct^lal. — (Vittuv. Lib. iv.c. 1.) 
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" Prom the tree also, or its variouB parts, it was that 
architects borrowed the foliage, the rosettes, the ftetoons, 
and other similar omaments with which they decorated 
their edifices — edifices which, in progress of time, were 
brought to that pitch of sumptuousness and elegance 
which still extorts our admiration in the remains of an- 
tiquity." 

But to return: — The great fault of the architecture 
of modem Rome is its want of simpliiMty, and excess 
of ornament; nor is it too much to say, " that, in all 
the experiments the Romans have made in architec- 
ture, they have never yet hit even upon a moderately 
good design for the outside of a church"." To the 
churches it is justly objected, that, though the Greek 
orders are invariably introduced, they are employed in 
felse fronts, rising into two stages of columns, while the 
interior consists but of one; that a&lse pediment, shoot* 
ing up to an immoderate height above the ridge of their 
tiled roo^ leads to certain disappointment when you 
enter; and that their aisles shelving out under the side 
windows, give rise to a series of connected bults — to the 
adoption of two orders in front, which make the ftbfade 
" a splendid lief" — to the extension of the lower order 
beyond the upper for the purpose of covering the aisles — 
and to the introduction of two huge reversed consoles. 



• Woods. 

t n fare la fkcciata di un t«mpio, che dsiilro lia iti un ordiDa 
kAo, computita in due ordini— viene con ci6 ad accainrp le ine<ic- 
Kimi di TaisiU. AlgaroHi, Saggio aopn I'Architettara. 
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resembling ears, oq each flank of tbe upper order, for the 
purpose of paUiating the inequali^ between that and 
tbe lower one. Such are the ctmsequences of that fond- 
ness for " fronts, where most columns can be stuck wad 
most angles projected." 

The Palaces of Rome, though from their magnitude 
they contribute not a Uttle to that general air of magni- 
ficence which pervades the city, are not exempt from 
foults in the details. It is objected to them, that they 
are built rather for the spectator than for the tenant; 
that, hence, the elevation b more studied than the plan; 
that some are mere fronts, so crowded with stories as to 
suggest tbe idea of a lodging-house rather than the resi- 
dence of a prince; that, where difierent orders are piled 
in front — a matter of rare occurrence — their natural 
succession is seldom observed, and is sometimes actually 
reversed; and that the gateway with its balcony and its 
aiperstructure, generally forms an architectural picture 
at variance with the style of the palace, and breaks its 
front into unconnected parts. But after all, their very 
magnitude covers a multitude of suts, and "however they 
may be abused as extravagant, absurd, or prepostnous, 
they at least avoid the greatest ^It a building can have, 
that of being mean and paltry*." 

Wherever the palace forms a court, the porticos be- 
low are composed of arches resting on single columns, 
or else on coupled columns, like those of the Borgbese 
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Piiltee. " This jumble of arcade and colonnade," says 
Fonyth, " of two architectures different even in origin, 
mm unluiown to the ancients, and crept first into the 
basiHeal churches from economy in building, and from a 
cranmand of ancient columns." 

In the internal distribution of the building, the pic- 
tareeque has been more studied than the comfortable. 
" On entering the palace," observes the same writer, 
" you meet a staircase of unexpected grandeur, usurping 
perhaps more than its proportion of the interior, but 
tending both to expand and to Tentilate the mansion. 
A few flights, straight, easy, and wide, but sometimes 
tremendously long, lead to the Sola. Prom this great 
hall, when it occupies the middle of the first floor, you 
command the palace in different directions, and can 
pierce it at a glance through lengthening files of marble 
door-posts." 

" The Villas are to this day the ' ocelli Italis.' Their 
casinos generally stand to advantage in the park. Li^t, 
gay, airy, fwicifiil, they seem to court that load of orna- 
ment to which all architecture must here submit. Some 
of their boats are coated with ancient relievos, and their 
porticos composed of ancient columns. The Belvedere 
above is often a blot in the symmetry, an excrescence 
too conspicuous; a hut stuck upon a housetop, and sel- 
dom in the middle." 

Fountains. — The magnificent vases in front of St. 
Peter's and the Famese Palace, are, owing to their sim- 
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plitMty, much safer from criticism than Bernini's creation 
in the Piazza Natxma, which, to use Forsyth's expres- 
uon, " affects puszling conceits, and looks like a &ble of 
.£BOp dcme into stone. The sculpture of Trevi is another 
pompous confusion of fable and tact, goia and ediies, 
aqueducts and sea-monsters; but the rock work is grand, 
proportioned to the stream of water, and a fit basement 
for such architecture as a 'castet d'acqua' required — 
not for the frittered Corinthian which we find there. 
The design of Termini — Moses striking wfUer from the 
rock — if better executed, would be more appropriate 
to this seat of religion, more simple and subhme than 
any. The Aequa Paola derives all its effect from the 
volumes of water; for its elevation is poor, and absurdly 
imitates the g^le of a chun^." 
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ST. PETER'S. 

But thou, oftemplM old, or alUn new, 
SUndeit alone — with nothing like to thee — 
Worthiest of God, the hoi; and the true! — Bikon. 

St. Peter's, — On taking a survey of this church, it is 
not unusual for Englishmen to institute a sort of com- 
parison of it with St. Paul's, accustomed as they are to 
consider the former as the model after which the latter 
was built. And surely there is nothing on the Continent 
so well calculated to humble the pride of the " fiers in- 
sulaires" as such a comparison; whether they look to 
the church itself, or contrast its noble approach* — an 
amphitheatre formed by a quadruple colonnade, embel- 
lished with a lofty Egyptian obelisk in the centre, and a 
beautifiil fountain on each side — with the straitened 



■ Nothing can be mora gnod than the ^proach to St. Peter'*. 
Instead of being cooped up like our own St Paul's, it forms the back 
ground of a spaeioui amphilbeatre, funned by a semi-ellipdcal co- 
lonnade, consisting of four rows of pillan on each side, and inclosing a 
space 728 fe«t in length by 606 in width. Between the two inner 
rows of pilian Ihe space it sufficiently wide to admit twg cwriagea 
abreasl. The colonnade ia tunnounted by 192 colosa^l statues of 
Sainla. The elliptical part« of thii colonnade do not commence im- 
mediately from (he calhedrnl, being a continnAlion of two Tcctilinear 
one*, 290 feet in length, which gooff somewhat obUqaely from each 
extremity of the front. 
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avenues leading to St Paul's. Still less will St. Peter's 
admit of any comparison with r^ard to its interior: 
there, mdeed, it is unriTalled. In St Paul's, little at- 
tempt has been made at decoration; and the little tiiat 
has been done in the way of sculpture does not rank 
among the happiest efforts of the art. With the excep- 
tion of the choir — and a choir, however much it may 
add to the comfort of the worshippers, cannot but de- 
tract from the general effect of a cathedral — all looks 
cold and comfortless. But how different is the interior 
of St. Peter's t There, all u splendid, yet chaste and 
elegant; decoration, indeed, has done its utmost, but 
without descending to that tawdriness of ornament which 
is the just reproach of so many of the churches of Italy. 

" To produce the effect of magnificence in architec- 
ture, three things seem to be necessary — greatness of 
dimension, simplicity of design, and richness of decora- 
tion. To satisfy the mind after examination, three 
other things are requbite — correct proportion, grace&il 
drawing, and delicate execution. Of these six points, 
St Peter's has the first in a high degree, something of 
the second, and a great deal of the third. The latter 
three it also possesses, though not in a very remarkable 
degree: the proportions do not offend, and the drawing 
and execution are good*." 

Perfection, however, must not be looked for even 
here. Much as there is to admire, there is yet some- 



• Woods' Leifen. 
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tbii^ to criticise and coDdann; and it taay be said of 
St. Peter's, as at every other human {nmliiotion, that 

Whoever thinka a faultless piece to we, 
Thinlu what ne'er wu, uai is, tior e'er shall be. 

Otijectioiis have been raised against various parts of thi« 
ai^ust ^ric, but that which never esciq>es condemna- 
tion is the front; whiofat with its attic, its numerous win- 
dows, its heavy balconies cutting the columns and pilas- 
ters of the pediment in two, has been pronounced better 
6tted for a palace than a church. " How beautiful the 
coloanades!" says Forsyth. "How advantageous to 
its fiat, forbidding front, which ought to have ctHne 
forward, like the Pantheon, to meet the decoration 1 How 
grand an enclosure for the Piazza I How fortunate a 
screen to the ignoble objects around iL But," continues 
he in the same strain, " advance or retire, you will 
find no point of view that combines these accessories 
with the general form of the church. Instead of de- 
scribing its whole cycloid on the vacant air, the cupola 
b more than half hidden by the front; a front at variance 
with the body, confounding two orders in one, debased 
by a gaping attic, and encumbered with colossal apos- 
tles." 

In opposition to Vitmvius, who tells us that it is not 
necessary to be an architect to judge of architectural 
works — namque omnes homines, non solijm architect!, 
quod est bonum possunt probare — others will have it 
that architecture b so much an art of the square and 
rule, that the uninitiated ought scarcely to venture an 
opinion upon the subject. However thin may be, all 
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seem tmanimous in condemning this barbarous front 
There is preserved in the Vatican a drawing of the &- 
fade according to Michael Angelo's plan, from which it 
seems that he intended it to resemble that of the Pan- 
theon. Ab it is, St. Peter's must not be judged of by 
- engravings; for all engravers seem to have done their 
utmost to merit the epithet applied to them by For^h, 
of " lying engravers," by palliating the defects of the 
front, which rises so high, that, to a spectator in the 
Piazza, the auxiliary cupolas are quite lost. 

The inscription on the frieze, bearing the name of 
Paul v., is condemned even by Eustace. It is, indeed, 
conceived id the true papal taste, and, instead of dedicat- 
ing the church at 'once to the Supreme Being, con- 
secrates it to the Prince of the apostles — In honoreni 
Principts Apostolorum*. 



' Eustace niggcata the emendation — Deo Optimo Mtudmo id ho- 
norem E'rfaieipb Apottolaram Bcclerin CathoHca. But who can fcti 
•urprited at tbe vbJectbDable dedication, on reflecting, llut, in the 
earlier editioui of Vaai'i Guide, may be found the foUoiring quaint 
intcription? — 

A San Pieiro, 
I'rincipe degli Apoatoli, 
Primo Vicaiio 
Di Cmh Chmto, 
e gran protettore 
dells dtl& di Roma, 

Mariano Vaii, 

Aoiiquano Romano, 

ed Academico Elnuco 

di Cortona, 

)a preienle opera 

d. d. d. 
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" One immense Corinthian goes round the whole edi- 
fice in pilasters, which, meeting a thousand little breal^ 
and projections, are cou{^ed and clustered on the way, 
parted by windows and niches, and overtopped by a meagre 
attic Yet the general mass grows magnificently out, in 
spite of the hideous vestry which interrupts it on one 
side, and the palace which denies it a pomt of view on 
the other. 

" The right portico leads to the Seah Regia, an ob- 
ject too much exa^i;erated by prints, and, like its model 
at the Spada Palace, too evidently formed for a picture^ 
An inclined plane is not the natural seat of a colonnade*; 
but what could be natural that was borrowed from Borro- 
mini? Turning round, you enfiladfe the lofty vestibule, 
vaulted with gilt stuccos, paved with various marbles, 
lengthening on the eye by a grand succession of door^ 
and niches, and statues, and fountains, till it ends in the 
perspective statue of Charlemagne. This b one archi- 
tectural picture which no engraving can flatter." Some 
notion may be formed of the grandeur of this vestibule 
from the following anecdote: — It is said that a stranger 
once mbtook it for the church itself observing, " that 
though he had beard much about St. Peter's appearing 



■ MnerictM, when obliged to build the PropgUon od *a inclined 
plane, avoided diii bulL Instead of iloping, he levelled the ilylo- 
hata, and led to them by separate Sights of itftira. Yet how lupe- 
rior, even as a picture, is the lower aspect of the Atheuian rnin lo 
thisstudicdperapertivcof Beniiui'sat the Vatican! — Fortyth. 
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ondler than it tras Id reaUty, he Denrtiieiws wai per- 
fectly sensible of its magmtude t" 

That St. Peter's appears at first sight less than it 
really is, is an observatiiHi at least as old as Addison, 
idu^ like nany others^ endeavours to account for it on 
the principle, that so much attention has been paid to 
preserve the relative proportioD of the parts, that for 
some time we do not perceive the lai^ness of the scale. 
" The proportions," says he, " are so well observed, th^ 
nothing appears to an advantage, or distinguishes itself 
above the rest. It seems neither extremely high, nw 
long, nor broad, because it is all of them in a jiiat equality. 
As, on the contiwy, in otu- Gothic cathedrals, the narrow- 
ness of the arch makes it rise in be^ht, or run out in 
length; the lowness often opens it in breadth, or the 
defectivenees of some other particular makes any single 
part i^pear in great perfection." This, some regard as a 
merit; others, on the contrary, who c<Hisider it the object of 
wrt to make the sntali appear great, rather than the great 
appear nnall, look upon it as a defect. Our St. Paul's, say 
they, appears to the &11 as great ; foi^etting that greatness 
is ever relative. ** St. Paul's is great because every thit^ 
around it is little. At Rome, the eye is accustomed to 
nobler dimensions, and measures St. Peter's by a larger 
scale." We may, perhaps, form some notion of the real 
magnitude of the edifice from the Baldaccfaino — the 
name applied to the bronze canopy over the high altar, 
supported by spiral columns of the same material — the 
height of which is eighty-nine feet; and yet, pillars, 
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cumpyi Mid aUi look but as a mere piec« of fumitui^ 
whidi might be removed without being miaaed. Or^ 
" poliaps, we may estimate &e ^parent diminutioD of 
the whole pile from Algwdi's relievo, where the front 
Bgures are fifteen feet long, yat appear but of tbe na- 
tural size. How fortunate," exclaims Forsyth, " that a 
atnioture, created by so many pontifia, and subject to so 
many plans, should keep its proportions mviolate even in 
the meanest omameot'l" 

Others, again, are of opinion that this apparent dimi- 
nntioa of St. Peter's is to be attributed, partly to tbe sise 
of the colossal statues, partly to tbe brilliant whiteness of 
tbe marbles of irtiich they are composed ~—bringmg tiiem, 
as it does, nearer to the eye— and partly to the great 
li^t of the church itself. In addition to these causes, 
uid in direct oppoution to Addison's remarks, as well as 
somewhat at variance with a remark of his own already 
quoted, which states that ** the proportions do not of- 
fend," Mr. Woods finds another cause in the dvpropW' 
timate nature of the architecture. " The nave is com- 
posed of alternate arches and piers, with two Corinthian 
pilasters in each pier. Now a column is made to dimi- 



• 8L P«ter'i wu begun hy Nicholaa V. in the yew 1450. In 
ld90, the cupola waa completed. In 1613-14, the nhde of the 
chnroh itaelf, ani the vaetibnla, were alio coDipletad. Hie colannade 
wu not finiaheA tOl IM7, nor the veMry till ISOO. Thui did it re- 
quire three centuriee and a half to bring St Peter'a to ita preaeat 
■tale; and up l« 1694, it wai calculated that ibrty-Mven millimi of 
acudi (upwardi of ten miiliom and a half aterling) had been expended 
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nish upwards, usually one-sixth of ite diameter; but a 
pilaster is not made to diminish, and the disproportionate 
size of the details of its capital tends to diminish, by 
comparboD, the other parts; so that a room, ornamented 
with pilasters, will look smaller than one surrounded with 
columns." He ^oes on to observe, that another " cause 
of deception is in the too great size of the orders of the 
altars. The church has three orders — the larger one 
which supports the vaulting — a secondary one belonging 
to the side arches and the aisles, and also forming an es- 
sential part of the edifice — and a third belonging to the 
altars, which is mere furniture. This hkst cuts the lines 
of the entablature of the second order, and thus gains 
size for itself at the expense of the building." To this 
it may be added, that, in the nave, the eye having but 
four pillars to rest upon, runs along it too quickly to be 
sensible of its fiill extent. 

It is said to have been Michael Angelo's intention to 
have adopted the plan of the Greek Cross, of which the 
advantage is that it lays open the whole structure at the 
first glance. In the LaUn Cross*, acccunpanied with 



* " It U difficult," uyi Woodi, " to Msign preciiely to each ar- 
chitect \m part in the building; but it ii certain tbal the original 
design of &Biitante waa for a Latin cross. Sangallo and EUphael 
kept to this idee, ihough each proposed some alterations. Feiuni 
reduced it to a Greek cross; and one arm at least of the croas wat 
executed, and, peibaps, a considerable portion of the walls of the 
rest of the building carried up, before M. Augelo bad any thii^ to 
do with it. Under him, the plan was that of a Greek cross, consist- 
ing of a large dome in tlie centre, and four equal, square recesses, to 
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aisles, the effect is frittered away: hence ^e rranark, 
that io St. Peter's, instead of one grand whole, there bib, 
in fact, four chun^ee under one root. And yet such is 
the surpassing beauty of the nave, so noble the vista pre- 
sented to the spectator on entering the cathedral, so 
striking the effect of the grand altar with its spiral c(h 
Imnns and canopy of bronze, at the extremity of the 
vista, that ve can hardly regret the adoption of the 
Latin cross. Indeed, in spite of all the objections that 
may be brought against it, St Peter's is still the noblest 
structure ever reared to the worship of the Supceme 
Being; and the man who has not seen it can hardly 
form a notion of what a " temple made with hands" may 
be. So many beauties does it possess in detail, and so 
striking b it as a whole, that we may well overlook a few 
fancied or even real blemishes: — 

.... Ubi pluro nitent, non ego paacu 
Offimdarnuculii. 

The interior surpasses the wildest dreams of the imagi- 
nation: it is a spectacle that never tires; you may visit it 
every day, and always find something firesh to admire: — 

Rich marble* — richer paiuting — thrinei where flonu 
The lampa of gold — and haugh^ dome which vie* 
In air with earih'i chief gtnictuies, tho' tbeirfraDie 
Sits on the tinn-«et ground — and thU the cloud* muat claim! 



three of which a aemicireular trihune wai added; the fourth, that of 
the entrance, wai conieqiiently shorter than the rest." Thii plan 
vat aftervarda departed from, and the Lntin cross agniii adopted. 
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Unlike our Gothic catbedrtls, the efifect of which is 
in some measure attribntable to the paoeity of light, 
the nsve of this is sublime without the aid of obscorltv. 
Th6 side aisles, or rumttU as they are called, are not 
worthy to be compared with the iWTe either m eleTation 
or width, and seem but passages leading along the cha- 
pels — for opposite to each arch of the nne is a chapel. 
" The cupola is glorious: viewed in ito design, its alti- 
tude, or eren its decoratiim — riewed either as a whole 
or as a part, it enchants the eye, it satisfies the taste, it 
expands the soul. TTie four surrounding cupolas, thoi^h 
hot satellites to the majesty of this, might have crmmed 
four ekgaut churcbea. The elliptic^ cupolettas are 
hat expedients to palliate the defects of Mademo's aisles, 
whi<^ depend on them for a scanty Ugfat" 

With some few exceptions the statues* and reUevos in 
St Peter's do not rank among the happiest efforts of the 
art. Nor is this to be wondered at For the sculpture 
being accommodated to the architecture, though made 
to vary according to the distance from which it is seen, 
is everywhere colossal; but a colossal statue is seldom 
pleasing, and never where the subject is young or deli- 
cate, lo general, artists seem to have succeeded better 
by diminishing than by enlar^ng the human Bgure; the 



* Some of theK itBtoea have been ceniured for the flutter of the 
drapery. " What make* your draperies fly abont in thU mannert" 
inquired one of the many architecti of St. Feler'i, who took it into 
hie head to play the connoisieiir. " The wind through the cracks in 
your walls!" retorted the ready-witted aeulptor. 
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graceful and the baautiful being vaon within tWr re»di 
tban th« subliooe. It may be deubted, howerert whether 
the Btandwd of B»bire is not, aftw all, that in wbioh ex" 
odlence is most attainable. 

The papal tombs are richer than any line of kings can 
boast Some of the popes are represented kneeling, 
some Bitting, but all of them in the pontifical habit, and 
in the attitude of benediction. But neither the habit nor 
the attitude are very well suited for effect The " babtt 
is frittered into too many pieces, is too jagged, and plait- 
ed, and cut, to become an old man in the grave and so- 
lemn act of benediction ; an act but poorly denoted by the 
divergent fingers." Indeed, were the dn^^ry less ob- 
jectionable, we want to see the sculptor's skill displayed 
in sonediiDg more than the mere face aod hands. 

In these tconbs, all^^rica) f^nres are not nnfrequent' 
ly iotroduced. In that of Paul IIL, on the ri^ of St 
Peter's chair, aie seen two figures at the foot of ^le 
Pontiff, representing Prud«ice and Justice^ The dra- 
pery of the latter is partly composed of bronie, and ae> 
cords but ill with the marble material of the statue. 
This incongruity originated in the scropnlouB delicacy of 
one of the popes, who, shocked at the sigbt of the naked 
figure which Giacomo della Porta, under the snpertnten* 
dance of M. Angelo, had carved upon the tomb, direct«d 
Bernini to hide its nakedness with this unnghtly drapery. 

On the other side of St Peter's Chair is the monu- 
ment of Urban VIII., decorated like the former with al- 
legorical figures. Among these. Charity, who is repre- 
sented in an easy unaffected attitude, and apparently 
wholly intent on the two children who are clinging to 
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her, is admirably designed and executed. The pope's 
statue IS of bronie; and Death is introduced in the act 
of ioBcribing his name in a book — a circumstance which 
gave lise to the following laudatory epigram of Cardinal 
Rapacciolo: — 

B«nun d vivo U gruide Urbano ha finlo, 

E «j ne' duri bronzi i I'dma imprena, 

Che p«r torgli la d, la Morte (tetta 
Sta lu 1 lepolcro, k dirooitrario eslinto. 

Such life, nich wanntb, Beroini't touch can ahed. 
So atamped in bronie tbe veiy aoul appean. 
Hut o'er the tomb the grialy tyrant rean 

Hi* fbnn, to teQ na — that the loul ia fled. — Buiit«n. 

" The latest of these monuments is the best; and 
surely the Genius sighing c«lesUally at the foot of Ret- 
zonico is the most beautiful statue in the church. Even 
the lions of that tomb — for a dead pope must always 
have a couple of lions or of young women at his feet — 
Canova's lions, are unrivalled in marble'." 

The only work of M. Angelo's in St. Peter's is a 
Piefii, or Virgin with the dead Christ on her lap, in the 
first chapel on the right as you enter the church. It 
was executed by M. Angelo at the age of four-and-twenty ; 
but having, as it is said, been ascribed to a Milanese 
sculptor, M. Angelo vindicated his claim to the work by 
carving his name on the girdle of the Virgin. The fol- 
lowing lines by Marini on this group have been much 
admired: — 

• Yonyth. 
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StwM noB i ccatei 
Che Vettinto figUot freddo qiial ghiaecio 
StMtwn pietoaa in braedo : 

Sum pit) pretio mi, 

Tu, che noD piangi alia pieti di lei. 
Anii «el piti che tuw, 
Cfae nisranco da' mmi il pianto tMcire, 
E i tun ai ipessaro al auo DMrfra. 

She ia not atone, who beara 
Her lifelesi Son, with icy itiSheai coU, 
In bei anna' tendereit fold : 

Bnt thou art alony gtown, 

Thoa, who at grief like this hait shed no lean : 
Nay thon art more than itone, 
Fw rocki win weep, and ponr lh« trickling tide, 
And Tocki werarant in twain, when JefUi died. — BoaioK. 

Every ^tar — and there are tweoty-Diae in all — is 
embellbhed with a mosaic, copied so exactly from some 
celebrated historical painting, that, at a short distance, 
it might, to an uDpnictised eye, pass for a work of the 
penciL It is, indeed, wonderful to find Raphael's Traos- 
figuration, Domeoichino's Communion of St. Jerome, 
Guido's Archuigel Michael, and various other master- 
pieces of art, copied with such admirable fidelity as al- 
most to match die originals. The labour, as well as the 
expense, of these mosaics, is very great; but the colours 
being as durable as the substance itself and this substance 
proof against every thing short of actual violence, the 
finest productions of the great painters will now stand a 

VOL. I. z 
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t&ir chance of being transmitted, >n no ^nt copy, to the 
latest posterity". 

The Martyrdom, as it b improperly called, of Sl 
Petronilla, is considered the 6nest mosaic in St. Peter's. 
This picture, of which the original is in the Capitol, con- 
sists, like many other altar-pieces, of two parts. In the 
upper part of the piece, the Saviour is represented in 
the act of bending forward to receive the departed spirit, 
while, in the lower part of it, her lover is seen gazing 
upon the body of the saint, which had been disinterred 
at his desire, and found to be miraculously preserved in 
all the freshness of youth and beauty. 

The mosaics with which the cupola and cupolettas 
are decorated, are necessarily in a much coarser s^le; 
but to a spectator on the pavement of the church the 
effect is very pleasing. 

To the right of the grand altar, seated in an elbow chair, 
is the famous statue of St. Peter' himself transformed, 
as the story goes, by the magic of the pope's wand, from 



■ The building where thb tnoaoic work b earned on U not fkr 
from St Petei't, u)d Rhuu part of what wa*, and peAapa b itil). 
uaed for the office of the inquisition. The imall piecei, which wheu 
put together compose the picture, are a vitrified nihitaiice caOed 
malte, compounded of glue, lead, and tin. The different ihadca 
of colour are taid to amount to the incredible number of 15,000. 
When Urban VIll. fint conceived the idea of luhatituting roouic* 
for the painting! in St. Peler'i, the nibatance emplojred was marble. 
It was found, hovever, that the politb of the marble caused t«o much 
glare, and it therefore ceased to be employed for mosaic. 
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an old Jupiter Capitolinus. " Thus," observes Mathews, 
" tbe pun of Swift ie completely realized. The very 
same piece of brass, which the old Romans adored, now, 
with a new bead on its shoulders (like au old friend with 
a new foce) is worshipped with equal devotion by tbe 
modem Italians; and Jvpiter appears again, with as little 
change of name as of materials, in the character of the 
Jew Peter. And, as if they wished to make the resem- 
bhince as perfect as possible, they have, in imitation of tbe 

Ceatum arai pMuit vigiltmqut sacraTerat ignem, 

of his pagan prototype, surrounded the tomb of tbe 
Apostle mth a buudred ever-burning lights. It is as- 
tonishing to see with what ferrour of devotion, all ranks, 
and ages, and sexes, kneel to, and kiss tbe toe of this 
brazen image. They rub it against their foreheads, and 
press it against their lips, with the most reverential piety." 
That this superstitious veneration is not confined to the 
lower orders, will be abundantly evident from the fol- 
lowing anecdote: — " I happened," (says Moore, in his 
' View of Society and Manners in Italy,') " lately to be 
at St. Peter's church, when there was scarcely any body 
eke there. While I lounged from chapel to chi^l, 
looking at tbe sculpture and paintings, tbe pope (Pius 
VI.) entered with very few attendants; when he came to 
the statue of St Peter, he was not satisfied with bowing, 
which is the usual mark of respect shewn to that image; 
or with kneeling, which is performed by more zealous 
persons; or with kissing the foot, which I formerly ima- 
gined completed the climax of devotion; he bowed, he 
z2 
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knelt, he kissed the foot, and then be rubbed Am hrow 
and hit vihoU head with em^ mark of humilibr, fenour, 
and derotton, upM Ae eacnd ttwnp — it is no more, one 
half of the foot having been long since worn away by the 
lips of the piouB." And yet, aa Mathews justly obserrea* 
** the Catholic would laugh at the pious Mussulsian, who 
performs a pilgrimage to Mecca, to wash the holy pare- 
ment, and kiss the black stone of the Caaba; which, like 
his own St. Peter, is also a relic of heathenism. Alas I poor 
human nature I The Catholic laughs at the Mussulman 
— we do not scruple to laugh at the Catholic — the Deist 
laughs at us — and the Atheist laughs at us all What 
is truth? we must wait for an answer. But though all 
must ' wait the great teacher Death,' to deode between 
them; let us repose our hopes and fears with humble con- 
fidence in the promises of Christianity — not as it appears 
di^gured and disguised at Rome — but as it is written 
and recorded in that sacred Tohime, which, in the words 
of Locke, has ' God for its author, salvation for its end, 
and truth, without any mixture of error, for its midter.'" 
The point from which the interior of the basilica ap- 
pears to most advantage, is near thb bronze statue of St. 
Peter; and, of the complicated feelings to which such a 
scene may be supposed to give rise in a reiecting mind, 
the following will not, perhaps, be thought a lay exag- 
gerated description. " This hour," says the author of 
Arvendel, " the quietness, the warmth, the beauty, the 
fragrance, the light, the solitude, the vastness of the 
scene, have placed me in an element with which earth 
has been scarcely connected. I have felt detached from 
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all humaD and immediate interests. The presence of 
Grod has cheered my spirit^ and united me to all the 
lofty objects of eternity. The next hour, the scene has 
been wholly changed. I have seen the multitude kiss 
the image which mu that of Jupiter, and it that of St. 
Peber; I have heard the addressee to God in a language 
which the people cannot understand; I have considered the 
repugnance of the government to education, the jealousy 
with whiob the diffusion of the Scriptures is regarded ; 
and all the previous enchantment has vanished from my 
mind. I have been compelled to turn from the magni- 
fioenoe of art, frcrni the beauty of sculpture, from the 
lofty aspirations of an outward edifice, from the balmy 
breath of a fragrant atmosphere, from the fine emblems 
of heaven and eternity — to the appalling consideration, 
that the beams of truth have feebly irradiated these 
walls; that the chillness of a moral death reigns eter- 
nally within them; that the very structure which had 
given the former enchantment to my senses and my heart, 
owes its existence to the ambition and despotism of hu- 
man crime; and that, in veiy truth, these magnificent 
buildings are, in the words of an energetic writer, ' as 
triumphal arches erected in memorial of the extermina- 
tion of that truth, which was given to. be the light of the 
world and the life of man*.' " 

The enormous extent of St. Peter'sf is nowhere so 



• Foter, Em*]' on the EviU of Popular Ignoraace. 

t ITi* mMHiremeiit of St Peter'i, u giren on the fool of the 
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striking as on the roof, where cupolas, which are lost to 
a spectator on the ground, range themselves into streets, 
and the dome appears in itself a vast temple, surrounded 
by magnificent columns. The event, however, has shewn 
that these columns are more for ornament than use. 
Tliere is, in tact, nothing for them to support; and 
though they form a part of the buttresses, to which they 
serve as a screen, ^t the rents in the cupola prove (hat 
both buttresses and columns have failed in their office. 

The "hideous Vestry" — a vast pile raised to the left 
of the church, at an immenM expense — was built by 
Pius VI. This Pontiff, whose foible was ostentation'. 



ttftircaie leading up to the cupola, and tbit of St Fsul'i, ai giren 
on the pavement in tbe Indde of the church, i« w fijloirt : — 

Si. Pttef: SL ftrnft. 

Extreiii« length 643 feet. . filOftet. 

Traniept 444 .... 282 

Height to the top of the exou 458 .... 404 

Breadth of the oave 88 ... . 40 

Hdght of the nave 146 .... 100 

The internal diameter of Ihe cupola ia 140 feet, Imng lea I9 two fret 
than that of the dome of the Pantheon. But at St. peter'* there 
U an inuer and outer irall to the cupola, between which it the ■tair' 
eaie ,- so that the greateit cUameter ii 19S feet 

* St. Peter's itself afibrds a curious example of thii " raling pa*- 
lion." The vault of the pave ia composed of atuccot on a while 
ground, arranged in unequal bandi or orbi. " Pius VI." (say* Por- 
•yth) " whose anna are carved, painted, inlaid, cait, or hammered 
all over St. Peter's, bad long beheld with envy the Diiddle orb of 
the vault adorned with the dragon and eagleofBoighcse; hut dread- 
ing the iraltatioR of his own ^sample, he diirsl not supplant it openly. 
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was over fond of having bis name inscribed on his works. 
Accordingly* over the principal entrance is the following 
legend: — Quod ad Templi Vaticani omamentum publica 
vota flagitabant, Hus VI. PooC Max. focit perfecjtque. 
The Italians are notoriously given to sarcasm, and some 
wag, thinking this too tempting an opportunity to be 
missed, posted under it the following irreverent distich : — 

Pubtical mentim; — non publica vote fiifire, 
8ed tiunidi ingenii vota fu^re ttu. 

The Egyptian obelbk which stands in the middle of 
the I%zza of St. Peter's, between the two most beautiful 
foimtains in Rome, was brought thither in the time of 
Caligula. That emperor having purified it from the 
abominations of Egyptian superstition, dedicated it with 
this inscription, which still remains: — 

Divo. Cseaari. Divi. JnliL F. Augwto. 

TL CsBwi. DivL Angusti. P. Augiuto. 

Sacrum. 

** But all things in this world seem made for change: 
the same obelisk has undergone fresh purifications, to 



It fell down in the dark (bjt acdiknt, to be care), andwae presently 
r^lacedby the armorial p»^ of BTaichi." — His orma consisted of a 
zephyr blowing on a Uly, a pair of eagle's wings, and a few itan : 
hence the epigiain : — 

Redde aquilam Cteiari, Francorum lilia Regi, 
Sidera reddc polo ; cstcra, BrB«he, tibi. ■ 
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cleanse it from the heathen abominaUons; and it b now 
consecrated to Christianity, with four inscriptions instead 
of one*." 

" The principal churches of Rome, howerer different 
their style of building and ornament may be, are distri- 
buted in the same manner. Their aisles are generally 
formed by arcades; over these are sometimes grated re- 
cesses, but never open galleries. The choir terminates 
in a curve, which is the grand field of decoration, blazing 
with leaf-gold and glories. In the middle of the cross 
stands the high altar. The chapels of the Holy Sacra- 
ment and of the Virgin are usually in the transepts. 
Those of the Saints are ranged on the sides; and each, 
being raised by a different family, has an architecture of 
its own at variance with the church, which thus loses its 
unity amid nests of polytheiamf." 

Jesus and St. Ignatius. — Of many of the Roman 
churches, it may be aiSnned with at least as much truth 
as of those of Genoa, th^ they display the exuberant rich- 
ness of a theatre rather than the chaste el^ance of a 
temple; and to these two Jesuits the remark applies with 
peculiar force. Much of the wealth of the former disap- 
peared at the time of the French revolution, but enough 
still remains to vindicate the observation of Eustace, that, 
though confessedly one of the richest, it is nevertheless 
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ooe of the ugliest, because one of the most gaudy, io 
Rome. 

" Both these churches," observes Forsyth, " are horri* 
ble with the works of &ith. Here j'ou see a mob of poor 
allc^rical wretches hurled down to hell by the lightoing 
which issues from three letters of the alphabet; there, 
two ugly, enigmatical devils, which pass with the vulgar 
for Luther and his wife, blasted by a fine young woman 
named Religion: on this side, David with one bloody 
head; on that, Judith with another: here, the massacre 
of the Philistines; there, the murder of Sisera; and every 
where, death or damnation"." 

San Pi£tro ih Vimcoli — " Heresitsthe Mosesof M. 
Angelo, frowning with the terrific eyebrows of Olympian 
Jove. Homer and Phidias, indeed, placed their God on 
a golden throne; but Moses is cribbed into a niche, 
like a prebendary in his stallf. Much wit has been 



* Fe&, ID his descriptioD of the church of the Jesuita, obeervea: 
" Le Baciccio b repr^Mnt^ le triomphe dn nom Ae i6»ut, et lei vices 
terrati6i par le* rayona qui parteat de ce aom." Agaiu, ipeaking 
of two admired marble groups in tbii church, be says that one of 
them "priaente la Religion tenverMut VH^r^e loui le ^mbole 
d'un bonme qui tient on wtpeot, et d'une kaaae dto^ite." Of the 
church of St. Ignatiiu be mji, that Father Poni euculed there 
" quatra embUmee du counge et de la force tiiit de I'teriture lainte, 
c'eet-ft-dire, Judith avec la t6le d'Holc^hemei David avec celle du 
giant Ooliath ; Sameon qui mauacre lea FhilittiD*; et Joael qui fixe 
aur la terre, avec un clou, la ttle de Siaara endormi." 

t It wu originally intended for a very different rituatton; being 
the only atatue finished out of forty that were to have adorned a 
colossal monument to Julius 11. 
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levelled at his flowing beard, and his flaming honi& 
One critic compares his bead to a goafs, another his 
dreas to a gaUey-filave's; but the true' sublime resists all 
ridicule: the offended Law^ver frowns on undepressed, 
and awes you with inherent authority*." 

It is to this statue that we are indebted for Zi^pi's 
beautiful sonnet: — 

Chi i Goatui, che in dura pietra Kolto 
Siede giguile, e la pni illtutre e conte 
Prove dell' arte kvuixs, e ha w'm e proDle 

Le Ubbia d, die le parole aacdlof 

Quert'iMofi: ben mel dicevft Q Iblto 

OnoT del mesto, e '1 doppio raggio in froate; 
Quel t' k iloai, qoondo Kendea dal monle, 

E gian parte del Nume svea oel volto. 
Tal era allor, che le lOQaDte e vatta 

Acque ei Boepeie a le d' intomo, e tale 

Quaudo n mar chiiue, e ne fe lomba altnii. 
B roi, me tutw, un rio vitello alxartet 

Alnta aveste imago a queato t^alel 
Ch' era men fallo 1' adonr CMlui. 

What living form in aolid marble bound 
Sita here gigantic, wliOe each itretch of art 
Spring! into beingi — hark — there seenu to ttart 

Forth from thoae living lipi no landed tound. 

'Til He — hi* brow with fin-ked radiance cmwu'd, 
Hia beard'i full flowing bononra apeak bii name; 
Tb Motec— Ihua from off the mount of flame 
With godlike light encirch'ng him he came. 
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Such wu hit fbnn, when huge uid roaring mve* 
Stood »tit^nppaitad round him; thus he bads 
The ie> to close and form a natiiHi'i tomb. 
And did ye raiu a molten cal^ ye ikveaf 
Had yom rain idol been like thi* array*d, 
The venial crime had met a milder doom. — Bubtoh. 

At the CoNTSHT OF St. Gbeoory on the C<eliaD Hill 
an the frescos with which the rival penob of Domenicbino 
and Guido adorned the chapel of St. Andrew. Domeni- 
chiDo's represents the actual flagellation of S. Andrew, 
while the emperor is looking oo at a distance. Guide 
has chosen the moment when the saint, led to execution, 
foils on his knees to adore the cross. These frescos 
have suffered greatly from the effects of damp. When 
they were first executed, it seems the greatest artists of 
the day were divided in their opimoo as to their ref^tec- 
tive merits. Annibal Caracci declared himself unable 
to decide the point; but he suffered an old woman to 
decide it for him; for observing her to be far more 
interested by the ^fioffdlation, he was ever afterwards 
persuaded that Domenichino's must be the finest. 

That untutored nature is after all the most unerring 
judge of excellence, even in many of those arts that 
seem the last result of refinement and cultivation, may 
be &irly admitted; and in some instances it would per- 
haps be wise to prefer an old woman's opinion before a 
comioisseur's; but, in the case before us, the flagellation 
is so immediately addressed to the senses, that it was 
perhaps rather the nature of the subject than the su- 
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periority of the work that arrested the old woman's atten- 
tion. 

San PiETRO IN MoNTORio. — " St. Peter died in the 
cloister of this convent, and, on the spot where his cross 
was fixed, Bratnante has erected a round, little, dappled, 
Doric church, which is much admired as a model of the 
ancient temple. As a model, indeed, it is beautiful 
enough — a beautiful epitome: but in architecture, de> 
sign and proportion are not sufficient; dimension is 
another element of beauty. In its present dimensions 
the Pantheon is sublime; but reduce it to the tiny span 
of this templet on Montorio, and it would degenerate 
into the pretty*." 

Capuchin Chuecm. — In this church is Guide's Arch- 
angel Michael. With respect to the merits of this fa- 
mous picture a remarkable difference of opinion prevails 
among diiTerent tourists. In the opinion of Forsyth it 
holds the same rank in painting that the Belvidere Apollo 
does in sculpture; yet SmoUet and Mathews have charac- 
terized the Archangel as exhibiting only the airs of a 
French dancing-master. 

It is said that Guido, having a pique against Pope 
Urban VIII., " damned him to everlasting fame," by 
painting his portrait in the likeness of Satan, and so 
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strong was the resemUonce, that it was impossible not 
to recognise it. 

Opposite to Guido's Archaiigel is the St. Puil restored 
to si^t by Ananias, (»ie of the best works of Pietro da 
Cortona. Over the door is the Cartoon of Giotto's N»- 
vicella: it represents St. Peter walking on the vaves, and 
is copied in mosaic at St. Peter's. 

" Under this church is a chamel-house, divided into 
recesses. Each recess is taced with niarrow-bones and 
shoulder-blades of disinterred Capuchins, and adwned 
with lamps, festoons, rosoni, crosses, &c, formed of the 
Bame reverend materials. A few skeletons are dressed 
in their tunics, and set in varictus attitudes, each in a 
niche built up with * reeky shanks and yellow cbapless 
skulls.' " 

S. Andiiea DELIA Vallb Contains some of Uie most 
celebrated frescos of Domenichino — the Four Evang^ 
lists in the angles under the cupola, and the Call of Peter 
and Andrew on the ceiling of the tribtme — woriis to 
which posterity has done the justice which his contem- 
poraries denied. So much was it the fai^ion to conr 
demn the woriis of Domenichino, that, as we leant from 
Falconieri, he himself tiiought it prudent to join in the 
outcry. 

Pietro da CJortona told Faleonieri that when the cele- 
brated picture of S. Girolamo della Carita was exhibited, 
" it was BO abused by all the emineiit painters, of whom 
many then flourishsd, that he himself joined in its con- 
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d«niiation, in order to save its (»«diL" ( See Falconieri, 
Lett. Pittor. torn, il lett. 17). He conUnues: " Is not 
the tribune of the church of S. Andrea della Valley or> 
Dunented l^ Domenichino, among the finest specimens 
of fresco painting? aod yet they talked of sending masons 
with hammers to knock it down when he erposed it to 
view. Whenever Domenichino afterwards passed by the 
church, he stopped with his scholars to view it; and, 
shrug^ng up his shoulders, observed, ' After all, I do 
not think the picture so very badly executed.'" 

Samta Maria sofka Minerva, built on the site of 
Pompey's great temple to Minerva, contains the celebrated 
Christ of Michael Aogelo, the foot of which is cased in 
brass to preserve it from being worn away by the tips of 
the devout This custom of kis«Dg objects of religious 
reverence, so universally prevalent in Italy, appears to 
have been a marii of affection formerly bestowed on the 
images of the heathen gods with equal profusion. From 
Cicero we leant that the mouth and chin of the statue 
of Hercules at Agrigentum were polished in the same 
vray. " In that temple," says he, " there is a bronze 
statue of Hercules, than which it would not be easy to 
find any thing more beautiful: indeed, its mouth and 
chin are slightly worn away, because the people in their 
prayers and thanksgivings are not on^ in the habit of 
worshipping, but also of kissing it." ( Cicer. in Verr. iv. 
s. 43). Lucretius again tells us that the bands of the 
idols were apt to suffer in a suniW manner: — 
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Turn portal propter ahciiai 

Siguft tuaniu dextnu ottcndunt &ttpnu(ui 

Sspe wlutantbin tactu prKterque meuitAm.— Lucsmu 
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passed his supposed model: — " Chi vuol vedere ciA che 
matichi alle Sibille di Michehiiig:iolo, osseiri Quelle di 
Rafiaello; miri 1' Isua di Raffaello chi tuoI conoscere 
ci6 che maachi a' profeti di Michelangiolo." 

The Church or Santa Maria del Popolo con- 
tains the only specimens in the world of Raphael's skill in 
statuary. The figures of Eliaa, and of Jonah with the 
whale, were executed from R^hael's models, principcUy 
by another artist. It is interesting to cootonplate Uiis 
solitary attempt of genius in an untried, but kindred 
pursuit 

" Santa Maria im Akacxli puts your &ith to some 
trials. You must believe that the temple of Feretrian Jove 
stood on the very foundations of thb church, because 
Dionysius happens to place it on a summit of the Ca- 
pitol You must believe that the coluoins of the aisles 
■i^tported the last temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, in othw 
words, that granite was paitelie marble. You must be- 
lieve that the altar, which gave name to die convent, was 
raised by the Christian piety of Augustus*. You must 
believe that a waxen figure of the inbnt Jesus, which a 
friaj- of the convent farms, and lets out to the sick, was 



* Aocording to thi vulgur ti«ditioii, the nwne Aiaceli wu de- 
rived fi-om the Sibyl'i prophecy to AnguUtu of the birth of our Sa- 
viour, and hii conaequent dedicatioiiof ansltar, oathij (pot, "to the 
fir*t-bom oTGod" — ■ monkish inipocition, vholly unsnpportcd bj 
hiitorical testimony. 
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dropped in the porch at midnight by an ang;el who rang 
the bell, and flaw back to heaven. 
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PALACES. 

Suipendh pieta vultnm metitemqiie Ubella. — Hob> 

The palaces of Rome, many of which were built b; the 
nephews or relatires of Popes, are, as Gibbon expresses 
it, " the most costly monumente of elegance and servi- 
tude: — the perfect arts of architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, have been prostituted in their service, and their 
galleries and gardens are decorated with the most pre- 
cious works of antiquity, which taste or vani^ has prompted 
them to collect." In these stately habitations, however, 
the other appendages of refinement and luxury will be 
sought for in Vain. On ascending their spacious stone 
staircases, you are soon convinced that cleanliness is as 
little the virtue of the nobles as it is of the people; and 
on traversing their long files of rooms, one is led to think 
that the saying which describes them as " fronts, with 
furniture and pictures behind*," would have been truer, 
had the word furniture been omitted. " As the multi- 
tude of these palaces forbids all detail, a few must serve 
as a specimen. Those of the princes display in front 
a row of painted hatchments, one of which displays the 
shield of Rome and the solemn formula S. P. Q. Itf m- 



* Fkcdate cod mobilU e quadri dietro. 

t The eloquent uitiBli of the S. P. Q. R. are atill to be Men 
multiplied on all the etcutcheon* end inicriptioni of the modem 
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scribed on it, and sunnouoted by a coronet I Others bear 
the arms of those foreign sovereigns who protect the pa- 
lace; thus insulting the Roman government as an impo- 
tent presbytery*" — 

Of prieiti, and coTarda, and men oautalou*. 
Old feeble cairiooi, uid indi iuffeting mhiIi 
Ai welcome wrongt. 
CoLONHA Palaoe. — Besides the usual external de- 
coradons, this palace bears others allusive to its name — 
a long Doric colonnade fronting the court, and the armo- 
rial column placed over the gates. Within, too, is a little 
old, gothic, twisted column, which they absurdly pretend 
b the Cobamia BeBica of the Roman Republic 

This palace once boasted an admired collection of pic- 
tures; but of thes^ some were sold (o satisfy the rapacity 
of the French; others — as Guide's Beatrice Cenci — the 
Creator reproving Adam and Eve, by Domenichino — 
and the Joseph and Fotiphar's wife, by Carlo Maratti — 
were transferred to the Barberini collection, on the occa- 
mon of a matrimonial alliance between the two houses. 
There are still, to use Forsyth's words, " some round- 
bced, mild, unimpassioned beauties in the form of Ma- 
donnas. Those of Guido have a ^nt tinge of melan- 
choly diffused over their large eyes and little mouths. 
What a world of still life do we find both in modem and 



Atj; and the iame ambitiDui formula hu been imitated by the little 
tributaiy towna of tbe Pontifical State. We read, on the ituccoed 
gateway of Tivoli, of a roodem ■ Senate, and Tiburtiiw People.'— 
ffobkoatt. Hilt. lUuitrat. <^ CkiUe HarM. 
' Foray th. 

aaQ 
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ancient art! The Madonna, like the Venus, seems mul- 
tiplied only as a subject of animal beauty. Deprived of 
the interest which high passion or story gives to other 
compo^tions, such figures can please only by the perfec- 
tion of forms. Hence they provoke the cold severity of 
criticism, and correct beauty must compensate the want 
of pathos. 

" The saloon, called the GaUeria, is itself too brilliant 
a picture for the pictures it contains. A gallery should 
not draw off the attentioD from its conteats by striking 
architecture or glittering surfaces. T^is, however, is sup- 
ported by polished columns of the richest giaUo aatioK 
Its storied ceiling displays the battle of Lepanto, which 
raised a Cobmna to the hMiour of a Roman triumph*. 
Its pavement is Parian marble, laid in the tram of tomb- 
stones." 

This pavement was sawn out of an ancient pediment, 
of which there are still two stupendous blocks lying in the 
palace-garden, without any specific tnark that can ascer- 
tain their edifice. Antiquaries have variously assigned 
these blocks to the M«sa — to Heliogabalus's female se- 
nate-house — to the temples of Health, of the Sun, of 
Jupiter — to the tower of MKcenas — and the vestibule <^ 
Nero's house. They were found near the Baths of Cod- 
stantine; and being too beautiful for the sculpture of bis 
age, it has been conjectured that they may, like the ma- 



. * The house of Ccdoniia Iim produced more illuitriout men, 
can iMMrt nobler descent Ihan anj b Rome. Petmrcfa calls il 
glorious Column dd wbicb Italy reposed her hope. 
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terials of hb arch) have been borrowed from some noble 
edifice; and the grandeur of their style would not disgrace 
the temple of Peace itself. " These fragcaeats, indeed," 
to use the words of Mathews, " look as if they had been 
brought from the land of Brobdignag; for no pillars of 
present existence could support an entablature of such 
gigantic proportions, as that of which this pediment must 
have formed a part One might ima^ne some great con- 
vulsion of nature had swallowed up the city, and left a 
few fragments to tell the tale of its existence to other 



Barbebini Palack. — Poverty, it seems, compelled the 
Prince Barberini to dispose of that celebrated collection 
of ancient sculpture, vases, gems, and medals, which was 
so long the admiration of the curious. The sculptures 
and pictures of this palace were shared with the house of 
Sciarra, another branch of the same iunily. Of the 
Barberini half of the pictures, the finest were sold. 
Their loss, however, has been in some measure supplied 
by the acquisition of several valuable paintings from the 
Colonna. Among these is the Adam and Eve of 
Domenichino, shrinking from the presence of their of- 
fended Creator; together with Gutdo's portrait of Bea- 
trice Cenci, taken the night before her execution. " U 
is a charming countenance, full of sweetness and resigna- 
tion. Poor Beatrice tried in vain to save her step- 
mother, by whose counsel and that of her confessor she 
was instigated to prevent an incest by the tacj'ifiee of her 
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fother; but that which she thought a sacrifice vas con- 
verted by her enemies into a tmp\ier; and she lost her 
head by the hand of the executioner*." 

In the same room b the female slave of Titian — a 
small marine view of Claude's — and Raphael's Poma- 
rina, said to have been painted by himself. It is the 
very counterpart of the Fomarina of Oiulio Romano in 
the Borghese and Doria palaces, but so unlike the For- 
narina in the tribune at Florence, and Oiulio's copy of it 
at the Corsini palace, that one vrould imagine no difier- 
ence of years could reconcile them. 

In the other rooms, the most striking pictures are 
Poussin's Death of Gennanicus, and the Joseph and 
Potiphar's Wife by Carlo Maiatti. " This last," ob- 
serves Mathews, " ia the most voluptuous of pictures. 
The expression of intense passion in the countmance of 
the female is wonderful, and every limb is fiill of mean- 
ing; — 'there b language in the eye, the cheek, the Hp 
— nay, the foot speaks;' — and such a footi She has, id 
her struggles to detun Joseph, planted one of her naked 
feet upon his, and the painter has contrived to exhibit, 
in the tumultuous flush of her figure, the thrillii^ sensa- 
tion communicated by this casual contact." 

The Sciarra Palace boasts but a small though choice 
collection of pictures. The most admired are collected 
together in the last room. There you have Titian's 
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bmily, as well as his mistress, both painted by himseU. 
There, too, is the celebrated Modesty and Vanity of 
Leonardo da Vinci, in which the &ce of Vanity is the 
very counterpart of his Herodias in the Tribune at Flo^ 
enoe. Da Vinci seems, indeed^ to have been mightily 
taken with the smile which he has given to Vanity; for 
some traces of it will be fi>uDd in almost all the female 
faces he has painted. This repetition of himself how- 
ever, has been accounted for. Most of his female beads 
ethibit, it is said, the features of his mistress Gioconda. 
In the same room, Of^tosite to each other, are two fiiU 
leD|;th Magdalenes of Guide's, of which the one called 
the Blagdalene della Radiee is an exquisite {Mcture. 
Lastly, here is a master-piece of Carav^gio's — a Shar- 
per playing at cards with an unsuspecting youth, whom 
the confederate of the former, while pretending to be 
looking on, is assisting te cheat. The work might pass 
for a piciture of the Flemish school, divested of its ferca 
cod caricature; — for though the expression is strong, it 
is firee from exaggeration. 

It was well observed, by the author of Sketches in 
Italy, ** that the subjects in vbieb this great artist excels 
are drawn from common but not vulgar life: they are in the 
art of painting what novels ere in that of fiction. While 
the sublime genius of Raphael, Coreggio, Guido, and 
Pomenichino, soara aloft to the higher points — the ro- 
mance of paintii^; while the humourous powers of Gerard 
Doiiw, Teniars, Ostade, and Jan Steen, personify its 
very Hudibras; the peculiar talent of Caravaggio matches 
that of Fielding, and depicts the strong but not dignified 
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paauoQS of erer^-day life with a force and felicity that 
* brings them home to every man's own business and 
bosom.' " 

The Dobia Palace contains the largest collection of 
pictures in Rome. Tlie whole of one large room is 
covered with Oaspar Poussin's green landscapes. « The 
delightful green of nature, however," as Mathews justly 
remarks, " cannot be represented in a picture. Our owd 
Glover has, perhaps, made the greatest possible exertion 
to surmount the difficulty, and give with fidelity the real 
colours of nature; — but I believe the beau^ of his pic- 
tures is in an inverse ratio to their fidelity — and this bilure 
affords an additional proo^ that Nature must be stripped 
of her green livery, and dressed in the bromu of the 
painters, or confined to her own autumnal tmls, in order 
to be transferred to the canvatts." 

" Another room," says Forsyth, " b fiill of Rem- 
brandt's old heads, called here philosophers, which are 
marked with that strong character and cast of thought 
peculiar to this artist. Complete the figures, give each 
a subject or a scene, and these heads, which have now 
only the importance of portrait, would shine in the his- 
torical sphere; — but in history R^nbrandt knew that he 
was sometimes ridiculous." 

Bassan — whose worits are remarkable for high finish, 
and exquisite union of colours, combined with freedom 
of execution — is next in multitude. Indeed, as Lanzi 
observes, " so ^«at is the number of Bastanos, that in 
good collections it is rather a disgrace to want them than 
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ftn honour to be possessed of them," In these the same 
subjects, such as — the Angeb announcing the glad Tid- 
ings of Salvation to the Sh^herds — the Queen of 
Sheba — the Three Wise Men — the Seising of our 
Saviour, the Placing of his Body in the Tomb by torch- 
light — constantly recur. " His pictures," continues 
Lanzi, " when they treat of pro^e subjects, represent 
at one time cattle, or brazen utensils exposed for sale; 
at another, the various occupations of husbandry corre- 
sponding with the four seasons of the year; at another, a 
kitchen service, a poultry-yard, or similar objects. Not 
only do the same stories, however, and the same compo- 
sitions return upon us in every collection, but even the very 
same faces, which he usually borrowed from those of his 
own family; arraying one of his own daughters, for in- 
stance, at one time as a Queen of Sheba, at another, as 
a Magdalene, at another, as a Country GirL" Colour 
ing was liis^^rte, and to his merit in this respect must we 
attribute his celebrity, and the high prices at which his 
best pie<»s have been sold. " His colours sparkle like 
gems, especially his ffreens, which possess an emerald 
tinge peculiar to himself." With regard to his merit in 
the other branches of the art, the critique of Forsyth, 
though severe, is not unjust " This indefatigable pain- 
ter," says be, " had a hand too ready for his bead; hence 
repetitions, monotony, manner; — no poetry, no choice. 
He d^rades the sublimest scripture with peasant-forms, 
makes the history of a picture subordinate to the land- 
scape, the men and the angels mere accessories to the 
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brutes, and brin^ no o^er merit thftii truth, or ralliBr 
nolw^ into subjects which demand epic elevation." 

This gallery is rich in landsci^M; many of them by 
Titian, Anoibol Caracci, DomenicluDO, and the great- 
est historical paintere. Of the five GtaideM, the " Mo- 
lino," and the " Tempio d'ApoUo," are not only the fioefit 
in this collection, but the finest now left in Italy. These 
two landsci4>es exhibit all the peculiarities of Claude 
Loraine's style' — tiie classic groves—the temples — the 
flocks and herds — the winding streams — the distant hills 
and glittering sunny vales 

Where universal Pan, 

Knit with the Grtcea and the Houra in dance, 
Leadi «D the eternal Spring. 

and strikingly exemplify the justness of Algarotti's re- 
mark: — ** that he turned his thougbte more intently to 
the representation of die various accidents of light, espe- 
cially m regards the appearance of the air, than to any 
other branch of art. By dint of the most indefatigable 
study, carried on under the happy tnnp^nture of a Ro- 
man sky, he succeeded in transferring to his canvass the 
most luminous atmo^here, the wannest and most vi^HHiry 
horixon, ever beheld." This remark has since been 
echoed by Lanzi, who observes that Claude's " skies 
have almost always the impress of the ^y of Rom^ 
whose atmosphere la, from its utuation, of a somewhat 
hazy, glowing, and roseate cast" 
" Hondthorst's surprising candle-lights are dispersed 
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through the rooms to contrast with the sage and sober co- 
louring of the Italian schools; but they dnw the eye me- 
chanically from better pictures, and are dangerous neigli- 
boon to all that surround them." Such is the equiroc^ 
praise bestowed by Forsyth upon this painter. Lanzia 
howerer, seems to have fbnned a higher opinioD of hu 
merits. According to him, he was an imitator, but not 
a sernle imitator of Cerayaggio; taking care to adopt 
only what was mora commendable in that artisfs st^Ie — 
the cidoar of his fleshes, his vivacity, and his grand 
masses of light and shade; — while, at the same time, be 
aimed at greater accuracy of contour, greater el^a/ice of 
form, as well as mrae gracefiihiees of attitude; and thus 
heCBiae equal to the task of treating erea sacred sul^ects 
with propriety. 

Soae of the porttaits in this collection are in high 
repute. The Maochiafel is by Andrea del Sarto, the 
fiartolo and Bakli by Raphael, the Jansenius by 'Htian, 
and Joan II. of Naples by Da ^^nci. " There are aiao, 
says Forsyth, two fiunily portraits, and those^ great men 
painted by great artists — Andrew Doria by Utian, and 
Innoceit X. by Velasquez. An Italian excludes from 
his gallery all portraits that are not exeelleot as pictures, 
or curious for their antiquity; for there the painter b 
every thing; the person painted nothing. If you wish 
for oolledioiis of portraits, you must go to convents aad 
coUege-balls, where the mitred monk and the titled sdm- 
lar are die only objects admitted or remarked." 

** Here," continues the sune writer, '* are St. Jeromes 
alone sufficient to fill a short gallery. This anatomical 
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figure is the hvourite subject of Spagnoletto, &lvator 
Rosa, Camvaggio, and that gloomy sect. The Magda- 
lenes also crowd on your attention. They have all 
something meretricious in their very penitence, for ' loose 
hair and lifted eye' will hardly excuse a lascivious di^lay 
of bosom." " In these paintings is set forth," as the 
Homily against Peril of Idolatry egresses it, " by the art 
of the painter, an image with a nice and wanton apparel 
and countenance, more like to Venus and Flora than 
Mary Magdalen; or, if like to Mary Magdalen, it is when 
she played the harlot, rather than when she wept for her 

Where t^ere are so many excellent pictures, it would 
be difficult to settle their degrees of comparison. Ti- 
tian's Sacrifice of Abraham — Annibal Caraca's Ptefti, 
or dead Christ supported on the kuees of the Virgin — 
the Vi^^itt m contemplation — a Holy Family by Sasso 
Ferrate — the Cain and Abel of Salvator Rosa — and a 
few others, contend for distinction in the crowd. 

The Pour Misers — a comic performance, not uit- 
worthy of Albwt Durer — is by D'Anversa, whom love 
transformed from a &rrier into a painter. He happened, 
it seems, to fall in love with a dau^ter of an artist, who 
rejected his offers with Ecom, alleging that " none but a 
painter was worthy a painter's daughter." Bidding adieu 
to his humble calling, therefore, the love-sick swain 
forthwith betook himself to the art of painting, and with 
such assiduity and success, that, some of bis perform- 
uices having excited the admiration of the prejudiced 
father, who little suspected who was the author of thorn, 
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he was at once rewarded with the object of his affectioti. 
But the same story is told of the NeapoUtan pabter, 
Antonio Solario, nicknamed Lo Zingaro. 

" There is little else in the class of comic painting 
except a few Tadert, to which, perhaps, might be added 
a Repose in Egypt by Cararaggio, where the Virgin and 
Child are lulled asleep by an angel, who plays the fiddle, 
and leaves poor Joseph to hold the music-book. Scrip- 
ture," contbues Forsytb, " though a wide fields is so ex- 
hausted in painting, that an artist, who received orders 
for a Holy Family, was often driven, from the very 
pover^ of the thing, into the low or the imaginary. 
Sometimes he introduced a dog, a cat, a sack* of com, 
a porringer, a washing tubf; and sometimes preterna- 
tural glories: " 

Variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam. — Hotu 

CossiHi Palace. — The sameness of the subjects in 
the picture galleries of Italy, has been a frequent topic 
of complaint with trarellers. So great indeed is this 
sameness, that it is ea^ to guess the contents of a gal- 
lery, as to subject, before one enters it A certain 
quanti^ of landscapes, a great many Holy PamilieB, a 
few crucifixions, a few Putds, two or three St Jeromes, 
a reasonable admixture of other Saints and Martyrdoms, 

* WitncM the celebrated Hodonns del Sacco, at Florence. 

t In the Manfrini Palace at Venice is a Repoae in Egypt, in 
which the Virgin u represented pcTforming the ofEce of a vaaher- 
woroan, which, however consistent it may be with truth, cannot be 
contemplated without (omething like repugnance. 
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and a whole troop of Madonnas and Magdalenes, consti- 
txxte the principal part of all the collections in Rome — 
of which it is no libel to say, that they contain at least 
at many bad ae good paintingt. 

This Madame de Stael is for attribnting to the Tsry 
nature of the subjects which the great Italian masters 
have chosen; subjeeta which scarcely seem to admit all 
that variety and oii^ality of character of which pamt- 
ing is susceptible. " Religious meditation, it is true, is 
the most profound feeling that can influence the miod 
of man, and, considered in this light, it is that whi^ 
supplies painters with the best ideas of eipreasion; ye^ 
as religion tends to repress all emotions of the mind that 
do not spring from its own source, the figures of saints 
and martyrs cannot display any great variety, lliat 
feeling of humility, which is so noble when we take heaven 
into our view, tends to subdue the vehemence of earthly 
pasfflons, and imparts necessarily a degree of monotony 
to most religious subjects. When Michael Angelo, with 
bis talent for the terrific, thought fit to attempt such 
subjects, he almost divested them of their appropriate 
character, by investing his prophets with a formidable 
and energetic expression, better fitted for a Jupiter than 
a Saint Like Dante, he not unfrequently has recourse 
to the imagery of paganism, and confounds mythology 
and Christianity together." 

And yet, it cannot be denied that scriptural pieces 
have this important advantage over those borrowed from 
pro&ne story, or poetic fiction — that they are more 
readily understood. " To make the latter intelligible," 
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continues the sfttne writer, ** it would often hkTe bven 
found necessary to retain the practice of the old muten, 
b; writing upon a label appended to their mouths the 
words that the different personages are supposed to be 
uttering. Whereas, scnptunil subjects are at once 
understood by every body, and the attention of the speo* 
tator is not diverted from the paintiog itadf, to guess at 
what it reprewntSt 

" llie strongest objection to such subjects is, the 
painful sensation produced by the appearance of blood* 
and wounds, and tortures, even though the victinu any 
have been animated by the noblest enthnsiaan. Phi- 
loctetes is perhaps the only tragical subject in which the 
representation of bodily suffering is admissible. But 
with how many poetical circumstances are those cruel 
sufferings accompanied I It is by the arrows of Hercules 
that they have been occasioned I It is by the Son of 
EsculapiuB that they are to be healed I The wound, in 
short, is almost confounded with the moral resentment 
to which it gives rise in the sufferer, and cannot excite 
any fueling of disgust .... In general, however, no- 
thing shocks the imagination more than the representa* 
tion of grisly wounds, and convulsive movements. In 
such pictures it is impossible not to look for accuracy of 
imitation, and yet, at the same time, one shudders at 
the thought of finding it What pleasure would art give, 
did it merely consist in such imitation? It is sure to 
become more horrible, or less beautiful, than Nature heN 
self, the moment it aspires merely at resemblance." 
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Admittbg the justness of the foregoing remarics in 
generalt and granting that the CcHrsini collection for- 
nishes a striking instance of their truth in the Prometheus 
of Salrator Rosa — a most horrible representation of » 
horrible subject; yet, I think, the same collection aim 
supplies us with some exceptions, in the Ecoe Homo of 
Gruercino, the Herodias of Guido, and the Juditii of 
Hondthotst In these pictures so exquiale b art, that 
while we gaze at them we almost forget the painful na- 
ture of the subjects. The Judith is the best representa- 
tion I have ever seen of that tragedy. H«e the horror 
inherent in the subject is softened down by the admirable 
management of chiaroscuro — the head of Holofemes 
being thrown into shade, and yet not so much so as to 
be tendered indistinct, while those of Ju^th and her at- 
tendant Btart fran the canvass with all the effect of relief. 
In the Herodias, the head of the Baptist bears a strong 
resemblance to that usually given to the Saviour. 

In going through the different galleries, it is curious 
to remark how differently the same subject is treated by 
different painters. Thus, in the Susanna of Annibal Ce- 
racci in the Doria collection, the painter has chosen the 
moment when the two Elders spring upon their affrighted 
victim, who strives to procure assistance by her screams. 
On the contrary, in Domenichino's picture at the Cor^ 
sini, the elders are descried in the back ground, gloating 
over the lovely form of Susanna, who is represented dis- 
porting in the bath in all the security of conscious inno- 
cence. In this picture, Domenichino has made the bir 
Jewess a most bewitching creature: perhaps however there 
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ia some truth in the remark, that she is, in fact, one of the 
nymphs transplanted from his bmous Chase ci Diana, 
with the beauties a little heightened and embellished. 

Of the other pictures in this collection, the most in- 
terestiog, either for their rarity, or as exhibiting the pe- 
culiar s^le of the painter, or as reminding one of similar 
subjects in other galleries, are — the Vii^n and Child, 
by Morillo — another picture on the same subject, by Ca- 
tavaggio — the portraits of Pope Julius II., and the For- 
narina, by Giulio Romano — and that of Philip IL of 
^Min, by Titian. The landscapes of Gaspar Poussin 
also must not be forgotten. 

Farmcsina. — Close to the Coruni Palace is the Far- 
netma. The ceiling of this Casino is covered with the 
stoiy of Cupid and Psyche, painted from the derigns of 
Ri^bael by his scholars. The whole of that deli^tful 
fiction, from first to last — from the fint dawn of passion, 
through the wrath and machinatioDS of Venus; Jupiter's 
consent to the union extorted by the entreaties of the 
enamoured God; Psyche's return from her banishment in 
bell, her presentation with the cap of immortality, her 
nuptials graced by the btmquet of the assembled gods — 
all is here delineated. In one of the angles is a group of 
the Graces, and the one whose back is turned to the 
spectator is said to have been executed as well as de- 
signed by BapbaeL 

In the adjoining room is Raphael's famous Galatea. 
It is a fresco painting, but so much faded, that one is al- 
most tempted to exclaim, with Mathews, " the more I 
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see of fresco, the more 1 am indiiMd to believe that to 
paint in fiasco is to tfarow away time and labour." On 
one of the wi^ls ot the same room is preservad a ^irited 
colossal head, aaid to hare beea akett^had 1^ Midiael 
Ang^ to ridicule the littleness of Raphael'-s designs. 

Spada Palace. — The great cariosity hare is the co- 
loesal statue of Pompey — said to l^e tliat ¥«y statue at 
the foot of whidi " great Cnsar feU." 

This statue, it seems, was feuad beneath the paitilioii 
wall of two bouses, in a lane near the site of the Cuiia 
of Pompey, and the pri^rieton, unable to datenmne to 
which of them it belonged — for the head lay under one 
house, and A« feet under tbe odier — a Uw-suit easued; 
when the judge, equally puiiled, resolved, like asotber 
S(^mon, to cut it in two. Poitunately, according to 
Hobhouse's version of the story, " Pope Julius TIL gave 
the contending owners five hundred crowns for &e statue^ 
and presented it to Cu^inal Capo di Perro, who had pre- 
vented the jut^ment of Solomon from bong executed 
upon it In a more dvilized age, this statue was expoaed 
to an actual operation; for the FVench, who acted tbe 
Brutus of Voltaire in tbe Coliseum, resolrad that their 
Cssar should fall at the base of that Pompey, which was 
supposed to have been sprinkled widi tbe blood of the 
original dictator. The nine-foot hero was therefore re- 
moved to the arena of the amphitheatre, and, to facilitate 
its transport, suffered Ae temporary amputation of its 
right arm. The republican tragedians bad to plead that 
the arm was a restoration; but their accusers do not be- 
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lieve that the integrity of tbe statue would have pro- 
tected it. 

" The lore of finding erery coincidence has discovered 
the true Ceesarian ichor io a statu near the right knee; 
bat colder critidam has rq'ecled not only the blood but 
the portrait." The objection to a naked heroic statue, 
as the representatire of a Romao senator, is thought to 
be btal to its identification with Porapey; and then, the 
holding of a globe in the hand, is notin republican taste; 
— this action, say the critics, speidis the Unguage of a 
matter of the wor]<^ and brings the statue down to the 
days of the empire. But, after all, this does not get rid 
of the difficulty; and it is easier to decide that the statue 
cannot be Pompey's, than to find it an owner among the 
emperors. By some, indeed, it has been asagned to Au- 
gustus; but the face accords much better with what we 
may bncy to have been the features of the " hominou 
integrum et castum et gravem*," than with any of tbe 
busts of Augustus, and is too stem for him, who, ac- 
cording to Suetooius, " was beautiful at all periods of his 
life." Then again, it was found on the spot where the 
statue of P(»npey stood, and bears a strong resembhmce 
to the head on his medal, published in the Museo Ro- 
mano. As to the objection of the globe in the hand, 
there was, perhaps, nothing veiy extraordinary b the 
adulation of marking the extent of his conqueits, by put- 
ting that symbol into the hands of a Tictwious general 
" who found Asia Minor the boundary, and left it the 

■ Cic«To Gpi«t ad Atticnm XI. 7. 
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centre of the Roman empire. At all events, so imposing 
is the stern majesty of the statue, and so memorable is 
the story, that the play of the imagination leaves no room 
for the exercise of the judgment; and the fictioo, if a 
fiction it is* operates on the spectator with an effect not 
less powerfiil than trutli*." 

The Falconieri Palace, the residence of Cardinal 
Fesch, contains a very large collection of pictures; and 
as the coUecticm is of a very misceUaneous character, a 
visit to it is usually considered as an agreeable relief after 
the constant recurrence of the same scriptural subjects in 
the other galleries of Rome. Variety itself however, if 
there is any force in the following argument of Oray's, is 
not to be had vithout its attendant inconveniencee: — 
** The fiill moral effect of pictures is seldom produced by 
la^e collections: one's attention is distracted by variety, 
and too often diverted to follow up any chain of thought. 
A single picture accidentally seen may excite very inter- 
esting reflections; but who can turn from the tragic sub- 
limity of a crucifixion by Vandyke, to the humourous re- 
presentation of a charlatan, by Gerard Oouw, without 
perceiving a derangement of ideas?" 

Among the many excellent pictures in this gallery, b 
an admirable Magdalene by Vandyke. ** The Magda- 
lene is generally a voluptuous woman, with just enough 
of grief to make her beauties interesting; hut in this of 



■ See Notes to the Fourtli Canto of CbUde HtroU. 
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Vandyke's, there is the most afiecting contrition, and the 
eyes are red with weeping. 

St Peter, in the higb-^ riesf s kitchen, by Hondthorst, 
or, as the Italians call him — partly from an inability to 
grapple with such a cacophonous name, partly from the 
circumstance of his having produced few pictures except 
candle-lights — Gherardo dalle Notti, is, as Mathews 
justly observes, a splendid specimen of the skill of the 
Dutch school in the management of light and shade. 
The flaring light of the torches has all the effect of reality. 

" This gallery," observes the same writer, " is rich m 
the works of Rubens: one of his luqjpiest efforts is a St. 
Francis adoring the In&nt Saviour. Had Ruben^ power 
of conception and skill in execution been combined with 
tattet he would have deserved one of the highest pedestals 
u) the temple of ptuntiDg; but he cannot get out of HoU 
land, and all bis figures, especially his females, savour 
strongly of a Dutch kitchen. 

" There is in this gallery a superb collection of Dutch 
paintings; and if painting consisted alone of high finish- 
ing and exactness of execution, the Dutch would deserve 
to be exalted above all their rivals." But these pictures, 
though remarkable for their virid and minute details of 
common life, though rich in sources of amusement to the 
close observer of nature, and in the highest degree cr^ 
ditable to the accuracy, research, and humour of the 
painter, are incapable of exciting those more elevated 
feelmgs inspired by the works of the great Italian masters. 
" Pamtiog, indeed, is as much an art of the mind as of 
the hand, and the poetical qualifications are of quite as 
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much importance as the mechanical" WbOe, theroior^ 
we readily award a just tribute of praise to the bigb 
finish, th« exact nature, and broad humour exhibited b; 
the Dutch painters, we may &irly clum a merit of a 
more exalted kind for their Italian rivals. 

In homely piec^ e'en tlie Dutch excel], 
Italiana only can dreir beauty well. 

" There is just enough of Guido, and Carlo Dolci. 
The pictures of the former have been termed the hooey, 
and those of the latter may perhaps be called the treaded 
of painting*." 

Palazzo Borohebe. — Here, too, is another rerr 

lai^e collection of pictures. The Domenidiinos, Ti- 
tians, and Albanis, are confessedly the finest in Rome. 

The four ABtanu represent the four elemrats, or 
different actions of Venus. " Occasionally," observes 
Lanzi, " Albani conceals some doctrine, or some inge- 
nious allegory under the veil of painting; as in the four 
oval pictures of the Boi^hese Palace. Here, too, are 
little Cupids, some of whom are sharpening darts for 
Vulcan, others laying snares in the air for the feathered 
race, others disporting and fishing in the sea, others 
gathering flowers and Weaving chaplets on earth; — as if 
he meant to give a representation of the system of those 
among the ancients who ascribed all the operations of 
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mtilre to genii, and therdore peopled the etixth with 
genii." 

The best picturea in this ctdleotion are — the bea*di- 
ful Cunueao Silrfl, and the Qiase of Diaaa, by Dameni- 
diOK) — ^a Deposition from the Cross, executed by Ra- 
phael at Perugia, before he had thoroughly divested 
faimselfof the stiff manuer of his maaterPeni^iDo; though, 
accordit^ to Laosi, the heads^ in this pictiire, " are 
among the first to be fbiind, after the revival of art, 
whose beauty is uninpaind by depth of sorrow and in- 
tenst^ of grief" — the Profane and Divine Love, and 
Ctipid with the Three Graoes, by Titian, which two 
pieces may serve to exemplify the remark, that the Ve- 
netian painters seldom give us more than the bodies 
either <tf men or women — two small heads of the Sa- 
viour and Violin, together with a Virgin and Child, by 
Carb Dolci — and an exquisite Isndsciqie with cattle, by 
Paul Potter. 



MoHTB CAvaLlo. — The gardens of this 
)ule — one of the p^nl palaces — are at least a mile in 
drouit; and being laid oht with shady everfreen walks, 
whish afford a complete protection against the sun, tbey 
form a most dellgfatfol retreat during the heats of sum- 



In the chapel attached to this palaiM is an ^ 
turn, hf Ouido, " in the sweetest style of ^Is sweet 
painter. But Guido's Mary, sweet as she is, will never 
do after the Mary of Raphael; — and then, the eternal 
blue mantel, in which Guide wraps his females, reminds 
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one of the favourite ' sky-blue attitude' of Isdj Pent- 
weule. A Raitrrectum, by Vandyke, affords ample 
proof that his excellence was not limited to portrait*." 
Walpole, however, appears to have been of a different 
opinion. *' Fame," says he, " attributes to his master 
(Rubws) an envy of which his liberal nature was, I be- 
lieve, inc^table, and makes him advise Vandyke to ^^ly 
himself chiefly to portraits. If Rubens gave the advice 
in question, he gave it with reason, not malidously. 
Vandyke had a peculiar genius for portraits; his dra^ 
perie* are finished with a minuteness of tnith not de- 
manded in historic compositions; besides, his invention 
was cold and tame; nor does he any where seem to have 
had much idea of the passions and their expression — 
portr^ts require none." This, it must be confessed, is 
but a cold acknowledgment of the talents of this cele- 
brated man, whose portraits have so long exuted the 
wonder of an admiring world. 

In the square before the palace are the two marble 
faoraes, with their attendant figures, which some suppose 
to be Castor and Pollux; while others will have it that 
the one is a copy from the other, and that each groop 
is a representation of Alexander taming Bucephalus. 

If we may believe the inscriptions, which are as old as 
CoDStantine, in whose baths they were found, they are 
the work of Phidias and Praxiteles. But this we can- 
not believe, if we suppose them to represent Alexander 
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taming Bucephalus; for, according to Pliny's account, liii- 
diac flourished in tbe eighty-third Olympiad, while Alex- 
ander was not bora dll the huudred-and-sizth Olympiad* 
ninety-two years afterwards. From the same authority 
we learn that Praxiteles flourished in the hundred-and- 
fourth Olympiad, eight years before the birth of Alex- 
ander: we can hardly suppose, therefore, that the for- 
mer lived to execute a statue of the latter. Prom a c<Mn 
of Maxentius's, bearing on the reverse two similar groups* 
with the legend atermbis, the conjecture that the two 
figures were intended for Castor and Pollux seems the 
more probable. That th^ are really the works of Phi* 
dias and Rraxiteles is, to say the least, very unlikely; for 
the two groups seem evidently to have been contemporary 
works, whereas about a century elapsed between the time 
of Phidias and Praxiteles. 

" These groups," says Hathews, " ate fiill of qiirit 
and expression; but are not the men out of proportion? 
They appear better able to carry the horses, than the 
horses them. The Egyptian Obelisk, which is placed 
between them, was brought hither, at an enormous ex- 
pense, by Pius VL from the mausoleum of Augustus; 
and as this was done at a time when the poor of Borne 
were suffering much from distress, the following sentence 
taken from smpture, was placarded underneath the obe- 
lisks— 

Dl che quMte ^elre divengano pun. 
lliis was surely maJ~A-propoi ; for I^us VL could not 
well have adopted a better method of supplying the poor 
with bread, than by furnishing them with employment." 
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BospioLiosi Palace. — On the aaSng of a pavilioD 

annexed to this pal&ee is puDted Guido's celebrated 
AinvTB — one of the few frescos that fane withstood the 
attacks of tone. 

Morgfaen's engrsTingi admirable as it it, &Us far short 
of ihe naiehlesB original This charming coUipositbD 
is admired for its morement. The torch of Lucifer is 
blown back by the Telocity of his advance ; Aurora seems 
borne by her own buoyancy through the air; and the 
Hours tbM surround the tadiaat car of I^icebus look as 
thoi^ they were actually monng forward. Guido's 
Aurora is often compared with the rival fiasco of Ghier- 
inno at the Villa Lodovisi. " But the work of Guide is 
more poetic, and lumibons, and soft, and harmonious. 
Gnpid, Aurora, PhcBbus, form a cUmai of beauty, and 
the Hours seem as light as the clouds on which &ey 
dance. At such ceiUt^ you gaxe till your neck becomes 
stiff and your head dizzy. They detain you like the 
glorious ceiling of the Caraeei, the sole object left to be 
admired at the Farneae PtUace, except the palace itatM." 
Should the reader think this notice of Porayth's savours 
too nmch of panegyric, he may take the foUowing critique 
of E^bnd's as a tm setniff against it " I shall only 
mention the Pdaazo Rospigliosi," says he, " on account 
of the celabrated fresco of Aurora by Ouido, the prints 
of which are very generally known, and in which Apollo 
is represented in a chariot-and-four, attended by seven 
iftnft nymplis. No artist, I pr^dme, would undertake 
to defend the drsmng; f^ would praise the expression: 
the colouring is crude and cold; and the draperies, all in 
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a flutter, are unnatural, and in bad taste: the horses are 
ill-broken cart-horses, of the true antique breed; yet the 
picture has a name, and it is admired on trust" 

Farnese Fai^ce. — This palac«, the work of Michael 
Augelo, contains the &r-bmed ceiling above alluded to, 
painted by Annibal Caracci and his scholars, for which, 
after eight years' iocessont labour, that great man was re- 
warded, by the munificence of Cardinal Farnese, with— 
five hundred crowns. 

All the subjects are taken from the heatben mytholo- 
gy. On one part of the ceiling is represented the tri- 
umph of Bacchus and Ariadne, whose cars are drawn by 
Tigers, and surrounded by a train of Satyrs, Fauns, and 
Bacchanals, led on by old Silraus. Two oUter portions, 
exbibitii^ the triumph of Galatea, and Aurora carrying 
off her beloved Cephalus, are by Agostino Camcci, whose 
cultivated taste and poetic imagination are said to have 
been of great use to his brother in the composition of 
the whole work. " The story of Cephalus and that of 
Oahtea are so exquisitely told," says Lanzi, " that they 
look w though they had been dictated by a poet, and 
executed by a Greek artist It was noised about at the 
time, that, in the frescos of the Famese, the engraver 
surpassed the painter; and Annibale, no longer able to 
«)dure the stings of envy, under feigned pretences dis- 
missed his brother from the work." 
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.... The kindled nurble'i biut may wear 

More poesy upon ib ipeaking brow 

Than anght len than the Homeric page may heai; 
One noUe itroke with a whole life may glow. 

Or deify the cacTau till it Mne 

With beau^ *o nirpaMiog all below, 
That they who kneel to idob to divine 

Break no commandment, for high heaven ic there 

TtaniAued, trausfigurated. — Biaoii. 

The Vatican is a huge pile of dissimikr edifices, heaped 
tdgether with very Uttle r^ard to efiect, and looking, as 
Miss Waldie phrases it, " less like a palace than a coi»> 
pany of palaces, jostling each other for place or prece- 
dence." Its vast extent nay be inferred from the num- 
ber of rooms said to be contained in it, which seems to 
border on the marvellous; for while some accounts re- 
strict that number to between four and five thousand, 
others make it amount to no less than thirteen thousand ! 
But what the Vatican wants in beauty, it compensates 
in wealth. In this grand repository " we may trace the 
sculpture of ancient Rome from its dawn to its decline — 
from the old Doric tcmib of Scipio Barbatus, in plain 
Albao stone, to the porphyry sarcophagi of St Constan- 
tia and St. Helen, where men stand erect under horses' 
bellies. Here ancient and modem art seem to contend 
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lor pre-eminence — storied pavements assembled from 
distant niins, and bordered with the mosaic of the pre- 
sent day — columns, once the ornament of temples, ar- 
ranged in rotondos which emulate those temples, and, 
like them, onbellished with the statues of gods and deified 
emperors*." The wildest dreaoos of the imagination are 
here realiied: — 

L'4lte colonne, e i eapitelli d'oro, 

Da eU I gemmati palchi enu icdfalti; 

I peregriui manni in rarie forme Kolli, 

PittnTe e getti, e tant' iltro laron^- 

Hoattao che non baMara A tante mole 

Di venti re iuueme la ricdene lole. — Arimto. 

The usual entrance)- to the museum is from the colon- 
nade of St Peter's, through a quadrangular court sur- 
rounded by a triple range of arcades, well known by the 
name of the Loggie or Galleries of Raphael, and deco- 
rated by the designs of that inimitable master, executed 
in one or two instances by himself, but for the most part 
by his scholars. 

The first gallery contains merely that kind of orna- 
mental painting called arabesque or grotteMqaeX; the idea 
of which Raphael is said to have borrowed from the 

t ThcptindpalantmiceubjBeTniiii'iitaircawieanedtbeSeaU 
K^ia, at that ezbemi^ oi Ibe Portico of St. Peter'i lihxirt ttand* 
the equeibian atatae of Coutantine. 

J Thii Utter deugnation mm, a* we have already «een, applied in 
alluHoa to Ihoee tubtenaneao placM, such aa the BathiofTitiu, in 
which tb« aneient atabeaqtiM were diacovered. 
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Baths of Titus. On the ceilmg of the second gallery 
are depicted the piincipal ermts recorded in the Bible, 
bfif^iniiiqg vith the CrefttioiL " Such a subject," ob- 
serves Mathews, '* muai &il in any haads — fcr irhat 
pencil can delineate the Great S|»rit? Raphael has done 
all that a painter could do, but it is impossible for a finite 
mind to imagine infinity, or give a suit^le fonn to that 
Being who has neither beginning nor end. Montaigne 
has well observed, that if eveiy animal were to draw a 
picture of the Divinity, each would clothe him in its own 
figure; — and a negro painter would doubdess give him 
a black complexion. Such personifications and repre- 
sentations would at once appear in the highest d^ree 
ridiculous; but it is perhaps only one degree less s<v to 
see him under the figure of an old man, with a long 
beard, as Raphael has done it, with all his limbs at work, 
separating the elements with bodily energy. Eustace 
condemns this corporeal exertion, and contrasts it with 
the sublime description of Moses. No one certainly 
will deny that the description of the Almigh^ fiaf; — 
' Let tb^re be light, and there was li^t" — conveys a 
more sublime idea to the mind, than the picture of the 



* Volture's beautitiil impromptu «hew« that he too, like Louginiu, 
must hftve thought Motes no common man — oi rv^wv ir^ft—ia tfao 
way of dsMniptiiHi at lea«t ; — 

Toua CM vaatei pays d'Aiur et de Lumiire, 
Tir^ du lein du vide, et form^ mqb mati^re, 
Airondis sans compat, et tournani una pivot, 
Ont i peine cout£ la depense d'un mot! 
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painter; but this is not thi6 painter's &ult. His language 
ii in his bnub; he must rtpntent aod not describe; and 
bow could he represent the action of tbe Creation, 
otbo^rise than by malting the Creator corporea% at 
worit? He caimot ^>eak to the mind by the aipbahat. 
b would not do to place the Deity in tranquil majesty, 
with a scroll appended to his mouth, as we see in some 
(M pictures, inscribed with — yevtaOn ^«c kui c-^nro — 
< Let there be light, and there was light' — The only 
biilt is in the choice of the sulyect; and for this Baphael 
it not answerable. He was ordered to repreewt thp 
whole scripture history, and the Creation was too in>- 
portaot a part to be omitted. But let future painters 
profit by Raphael's feilure — and ht no ob^ hereafter 
venture to personify that great Firtt Catae which passeth 
understanding." Such are the remarks of Mathews o& 
this performance of Ri^ihael's. Webbi in his " Inquiry 
into the Beauties of Painting," bad previously staiied 
similar objections to it; observing that such a represent 
tation " brought down to nothing the idea of immensity 
whi<^ ought to accompany the work of Cretan, and 
reduced our world to one of a span long." Algarotti, 
however, who notices this critique, gallantly enters the 
list£ in defence of the painter, and shews at least that 
very plausible arguments may be advanced on the oppcy- 
site side. " In virtue," says he, " of that act of the 
Deity, who with one band reaches the Sun, and with the 
other, the Moon, we are given to understand that the 
Universe itself is as nothing with regard to God, which 
is all the painter's art can tench us. The conception of 
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the subject, in this case, though in a contrary sense, is 
the same in kind with that of Timantes, who, to shew 
the enormous size of a sleeping Polyphemus, pUced eome 
Satyn near him in the act of amusing tfaemselres by 
measuring one of his thumbs with a tbirsus. On this 
head, Pliny, recounting the circumstance, takes occasion 
to remark, that ' in all "nmantes' works more is sure to 
be meant than meets the eye; and that though his pro- 
ficieocy in art is great, his ingenui^ is still greater:' ** 
Atque in <Hnnibus ejus operibus intelligitur plus sranper 
quam pingitur; et cum ars somma sit, ingenium tameo 
ultra artem est Lanzi, whose obsemttions cm art are 
always characterized by sound sense, takes the same view 
of the subject. " In the Creation of the worid," says 
he, " is not that figure of the Deity — who, with out- 
stretched arms, is seen with one band touching the Sun, 
with the other, the Moon — an instance of the sublime* 
which, by the simplest language, awakens the most ele- 
vated ideas*?" 

Tlie paintings of this Bible of Raphael's, as the series 
is sometimes called, are on a small scale. Each of the 
Loffffie, that is to say, each space between the pillars, 
contains four, one on each of the four sides of its coved 
root The colouring of these irescos has suffered p^atly 
from time, and exposure to the atmosphere ; for it is only 
within these few years that the Galleries have been glazed, 
to protect the paintings from the weather. 

■ Fc« iuTther lemarki upon tbete paintingt, lee Uie Appendix, 
artiefe <■ Raphael." 
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The Loggie of Raphael communicate with that part 
of the museum, denominated the Museo Chiaramonti, 
' frtHn the name of Pius VII^ by whom it was formed. It 
consists of a long gallery, the walls of which are com- 
pletely covered with ancient sepulchral inscriptions. 
Amcmg them is a marble aedicola, similar in form as well 
as purpose to the little shrines so often raised, by the 
wayside, in honour of the Virgin or some fovourite Saint. 
From a passage in Ovid it would appear, that these 
shrines, when sufficiently lai^e, were not unfrequent- 
ly used by the shepherds as places of shelter for them- 
selves and their Bocks. Thus he represents one of them 
as deprecating the wrath of the rural deity in these 
terms: — 

Da veniam eulpte, nee duin degrondinat, obiit 

Agresti faoo auppotuisH penis. — Vmt. iv. 755. 
Forgive the crime, if, midst the wintiy rain. 
My flock I've sheltered in thy rustic faae. — Bluht. 

From hence, entering another gallery, lined on both 
sides with statues of gods, heroes, and emperors, a flight 
of steps leads to the Museo Pio Clementino, begun un- 
der the auspices of Clement XIV., and enlarged by Pius 
VL Here is the fomous Torso, the fevourite study of 
M. Angelo and Annibal Caracci; the latter of whom, 
according to Lanzi, could give an accurate drawing of it 
merely from memory. From its mutilated state — for, as 
its name imports, it is a mere trunk, without head, arms, 
or legs — it can be interesting only to the eye of science. 
It is seated on a lion's skin, and, from certain peculiarities 

VOL. I, ' c c 
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of style, it is thought to represent Hercules in repose, and 
raised to immortality. " Hie developemeDt of the nerres 
and masdes," s^ Winckelmann, " or their total mp- 
pressioii, is that which distinguishes Hercules still doomed 
to laboor, from Hercules purified from the grosser parts 
of matter, and admitted to the happiness of the gods. 
It is thus, for instance, that, in the H«cules Faroese, we 
recognise the man, and the god in the Hercules of the 
Belvedere; for, in the latter, the veins are indistinguish- 
able." The Torso is inscribed with the name of Apollo- 
nius, an Athenian sculptor. 

The celebrated Meleager, with his dog and boar's 
head, and surrounded by mutilated statues, stands in a 
small apartment near the Torso. " One of the finest 
ancient statues in Rome," observes Addison, " is a Me- 
leager with a spear in his hand, and the head of a wild 
boar on one side of him. It is of Panan marble, and as 
yellow as ivory. One meets with many other figures of 
Meleager in the ancient relievos, and on the sides of the 
Etu-copbagi, or funeral monuments. Perhaps it was the 
arms or device of the old Roman hunters; which conjec- 
ture I have found confirmed by a passage of Manilius, 
that lets us know the Pagan hunters had Meleager for 
their patron, as the Christians have their St. Hubert. 
He speaks of the constellation which makes a good sports 
man: — 

Quibus Bipirantibui orti 

Te, MdeBgre, colunt. — Makil. lib. 5. 

" 1 question not but this sets a verse In the fifth Satire 
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of Juvenal in a much better li^ht, than if we suppose 
that the poet aims only at the old story of Meleager, 
without considering it as so very common and ^miliar a 
one among the Romans:" — 

.... Ptari dignuB ferro Meleagri 
Spiunat Aper. — Sat. v. 

A boar entire, and worthy of the sword 

Of Meleager, BiDokes upon the board. — Bowles, 

One of the most interesting relics in this part of the 
museum is the sarcophagus of Scipio Barbatus. It is of 
peperine or Alban stone, and remarkable for its simpli- 
city. Its Doric &ieze exhibits roses between the tri- 
glyphs; it has, moreover, this peculiarity, that it is sur- 
mounted by Ionic dentils. The inscription, which, ac- 
cording to Hobhouse, instructs us more than a chapter 
of Livy in the style and language of the republican 
Romans, has already been given in the description of the 
tomb of the Scipios. An unknown bust, also of pepei^ 
ine stone, crowned with laurel, and found in the same 
vault with the sarcophagus, and sometimes ascribed to 
the poet Ennius, is placed upon iL Near it are the 
epitaphs of many of the Scipios — but not of Scipio 
Africanus, whose ashes, as we shall hereafter see, were 
not deposited in the tomb of his ancestors. 

You next enter an octagonal court, surrounded by a 
portico decorated with superb marble columns, and en- 
riched with some of the most splendid monuments of 
ancient magnificence; — statues and relievos — baths 
formed of marble and granite, as bright as though they 
cc2 
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had just left the carver's hands — sarcophagi embellished 
with exquisite sculpture — vases, and votive altars But 
it is in therecesses of this court that the greatest trea- 
sures of the Vatican are contained — the Apollo Belve- 
dere and the Laocobn. 

The ApoUo, according to the more received opinion, 
is represented as having just shot his arrow. A feeling 
of transient indignation and disdain swells his nostril, 
and slightly curls his upper lip; but it is the unper- 
turbed disdun of a superior being — the dignified atr of 
vengeance that animates without distorting: — 

And noslril lieautifii) disdain, and might. 
And majesty, flaili their full lightnings bf, 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. — Bison. 

Various, however, have been the opinions of different 
individuals as to the character in which Agasias — if 
Agasias really executed thb worfc, for there is no direct 
evidence of the fact — intended to represent Apollo*. 
But the prevailing notion is, that he has just slain the 
serpent Python, and thb is the opinion entertained by 



• Spence tftkes it to be the statue of a hunter (PolymetJs, Dial. 
viiL) Visconti recognises in il ihe statue (made by Cslamis and 
described by Pausanias, Lib. i. c 3) which tbe Athenians nJied to 
Apollo, as the Ood of Medidne, after the great plague. Other 
o^niont are, that Apollo is here represented m having jiut defeated 
the ^ent Tityus; as having expended all his arrows agaEnst the 
Achieani; as having slain the giants, or Niobe and her children, or 
the faithless Coronis. — See Bitrlon't Rome, Vol. ii. 302. 
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Winckelmann, and, we may add, by the painter West. 
" My Godl" — he uncoDsciously exclaimed, at first sight 
of this celebrated statue — " a young Mohawk Warriorl" 
'* The Italians," observes bis biographer, '< were sur- 
prised and mortified at this comparison of their noblest 
statue to a savage; and West, perceiving the un&voui^ 
able impression he had caused, hastened to remove iL 
He described the Mohawks — the natural elegance, and 
admirable ^nunetry of their persons — the elasticity of 
their limbs, and their motions free and unconstrained. 
* I have seen them often,' he continued, ' standing in the 
very attitude of this Apollo, and pursuing, with an intense 
eye, the arrow which they had just diacbarged from the 
bow.' The Italians cleared their moody brows, and 
admitted that a better criticiEmi had rarely been pro- 
nounced." 

The sanctuary of the temple at Delphi was adorned 
with a beautiful statue of the Pythian Apollo. Accord- 
ing to Pausanias, it was of gold; but from a passage in 
Callimachus, (Hymn. ApoU. 83) supposed to allude to 
this statue, it would seem that its robes and ornaments 
alone were of gold; this, however, would be enough to 
warrant the expression of Pausanias. " Of this statue," 
says Hughes, " the Apollo Belvedere may perhaps be a 
copy; for hia attitude has always been supposed by the 
best judges to be that which we should expect from the 
deity of the Pythian shrine, just after he has dischai^ed 
his fetal arrow at the serpent Python." This conjec- 
ture, plausible a« it is, would, according to the following 
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remark of Addison, assign too high an antiquity to the 
original. " I have seen," says he, " on coins, the four 
finest figutes perhaps that are now extant — the Hercules 
Famese, the Venus of Medicis, the Apollo in the Bel- 
vedere, and the ^unous Marcus Aurelius on horsebadi 
.... All four of them make their first appearance in 
the Antonine fomily; for which reason I am apt to think 
they are all of them the product of that age. They 
would probably have been mentioned by Pliny the natu- 
ralist, who lived in the nexf reign sare one before An- 
toninus Pius, had they been made in his time." 

That the Belvedere Apollo, however, b no more than 
a copy, has by some been argued on this ground, that 
the marble is not from the quarries of Paros, but from 
those of Luna* (now Carrara) ; the Carrara marble being 
whiter than the Parian. On the other hand, Visconti 
maintams that the .^>ollo is of Grecian marble, though 
not perhaps from the Pentelic or Parian quarry. From 
the thin folds of the chlamys, Canova thought the ori- 
ginal must have been of bronze. Whether this conjec- 
ture is well or ill founded — whether this celebrated 
statue be a copy or an original — it is tatsi to every thing 
in its vicinity; and this is perhaps the beat proof of 
transcendent merit. We turn away with indifiisrence 



■ Pliny telli lu (Lib. xxxvi. c. 4) that the quaniea of Luna had 
not been diBCOvered long before his lime. It appears, havever, from 
soother pauage of the very latne work (Ub. xxxvi. c 7} that these 
quarrtea liad been worked as early as the days of Julius Ckmt. 
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even from the Mercury and the Meleager, admirable as 
they are, after having contemplated the matchless grace 
and sublimity of the Apollo;— 

The LaTd of the unerring bow. 

The God of life, and poesy, and light; 

The Sun in human limbt arrayed, and brow 

All radiant IVom his triamph in the fight! — Bvroh. 

The Apollo was found at Antium towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, and placed in this museum by 
Julius IL The left band and arm are modf»ii, and 
inferior to the rest of the figure. The right arm, and 
foot, and ankle, were also fractured, and have been but 
indifierently repaired. 

Laocoon. — In the group of the Laocoon, the dis- 
torted face, the starting sinews, and distended limbs of 
the father — who, together with bis sons, is entwined in 
the inextricable folds of the serpents — offer a mo^ 
appalling picture of human suffering. It is, however, 
objected by some critics, that the father seems more 
alive to his own sufferings than to those of his sons; a 
circumstance which, though it may make the expressioB 
less heroic, does not make it less natural. Winckel- 
mann admires the statue for expressing the exact con- 
trary of this. It is, however, not un^r to say, that the 
bodies of the father and the sons are relatively out of 
proportion; for the set forms of the latter, considered 
apart from the principal figure, present the idea of men 
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rather than boys; and yet such is the difference of size 
between the father and the sons, that either he must be 
a giant or they must be dwarfe. 

A reason has been assigned for this imperfection in 
the figures of the children. It was discovered by M. 
Angelo that they were executed separately, and joined 
to the prindpal figure, though with such nicety, that in 
Pliny's time the whole group was thought to con^t but 
of one block: — " Sicut in Laocooote, qui est in Titi 
■mperatoris domo, opus, omnibus et picturse et statuarite 
artis anteferendum; ex vno lapide, eum et liberos dra- 
conumque mirabiles nexus, de con^ sententiS fecere 
fiummi artifices Agesander, et Polydorus, et Athenodo- 
Tue, RhodiL" ' (N. H. Lib. 36, c. 5). Connoisseurs of 
the present day are of opinion that Agesander was the 
father of the two other artists here mentioned; and, to 
account for the inferiority of the children of the Laocoon, 
they infer that he intrusted the execution of tbem to his 
sons. 

Though these sculptors are supposed to have lived 
about the time of Alexander, Virgil seems to have drawn 
from his own imagination in describing the scene; for 
the celebrated passage in the second ^neid seems 
hardly to apply to this group: — 

Et primum parvs duonun 

Corpon natonim terpens amplcxiu uterque 
Implicat, et miseros morsu depascitur utui; 
Pc*t ipiuin, Buiilio nibeuatem ac tela ferentem, 
Corri'piunt, spiiitque ligaut Jngentibiui etjaiD 
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K« mcdimn ami^wci, bU collo iquamea etKuiii 

TergA dali, mpenut c^te et *erTidbiu aldi*. — Mn. ii. 231, 

Aadfirtt around the teoder boyt tbey wind, 

Then with their ■barpened fangt their limbi tmi bodies grind, 

Tbe wretdied ladier, nmiuDg to tbeit aid 

With pion* bute, but rain, tbey luxt inrade; 

Twice round his waiit tbeir winding volumea roll'd; 

And twice about bit guptDg throat they fold — 

The priest tbiu doubly choked — their crest* divide, 

And towering o'er liii head in triumph ride. — Dktden. 

Virgil, however, has hit off the expreaaion of the statue 
exactly, ID his comparison of tbe cries of Laocoon to the 
bellowiiig of a bull: — 

Ckmorei simul borrendoa ad sidera tollit; 
Quales mug^tui, fiigit qufim aauchu aram 
Taunis. 
Hii roaring Slli the flitting air BMundj 
Thus, when an ox receive* a glancing wonnd. 
He break* his banda, the fatal altar flies. 
And with loud bellowings break* the yieUingskiea. — Dbydbn. 
In another recess of this court are the Perseus and 
the two Pugiliste of Canova— the only modem statues 
that have been admitted into the Vatican. 

It would, perhaps, have been as well for Canova's 
reputation if these also had been excluded. Placed 
beside the ApoUo, the noblest productions of modem art 
must appear to disadvantage; and the Perseus recalb to 
us, with peculiar force, the image of that inimitable sta- 

' A passage in Petroniu* Arbiter (Satyricon, c. 89) agrees as little 
with this group a* do the linei of Virgil. 
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tue, and seems to challenge comparisoD. " Alike in 
sentiment, in occasion, and in point of time, Apollo has 
just shot the arrow, Perseus has just cut off the beautiful 
bead of Medusa." The Perseus might hare attracted 
admiration during the absence of the ApoUo; for it 
should not be forgotten that the Perseus was intended 
to replace the Apollo during his visit to Paris; just as 
the Venus of Canova was meant to replace the Medicean 
Venus during her flight to the same capital. But Apollo 
is come back — and the Perseus is as little thought of in 
comparison of him, as the Venus of the Pitti Palace in 
comparison of her celebrated prototype. 

Critics object that the air and attitude of the Perseus 
have something in them studied and of stage effect; that 
his position is constrained and unnatural; that he looks 
more like one representing the part, than actually doing 
the deed. " Instead of turning in horror from the petri- 
Gc head, he eyes it with indignant complacency." 

The head of Perseus is fine, and its expression, as 
well as that of the Medusa's — which, contrary to the 
representation frequently given of it, is that of a beautiful 
woman* — is deservedly admired. The arms, and the 

■ The bead of Mediua, wbich occnn so frequently both on the 
bretst-pUtei and on the ihields of MmervB, ii BometimeB one of tbe 
moat beautifu], and at others one of the moat ihocking objects in the 
world. Id wme figures of it, the face is repreiented ai dead, but 
with the moat perfect features that can be imBginedj in others, her 
face I* fill! of paidaii and her ejte convulsed; and in nanj olhen 
— if all that sort of heads are really Medusas, which are commonly 
taken for such — the look is all frightfiil, and formed on purpose to 
give terror. — Speiice't PolymetU, p. Gl. 
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contour of the limbs are beautiftil — perhaps too deli- 
cately heautifiil — too soft and smooth for a mortal war- 
rior. 

The Pugilists have more spirit and originality. To 
judge of their merit it is perhaps necessary to recur to 
the story, as told by Pausanias. Creugas and Damoie- 
nus, two celebrated pugilists, the former of Dyrrbacbium, 
the latter of Syracuse, having eshibited their prowess 
without any decisive result, agreed at length that each 
should stand the blow of bis opponent, on whatever port 
of the body it might chance to lighL Creugas having 
accordin^y planted a blow upon the bead of his antago- 
nist, Damoxenus, in his turn, required him to throw him- 
self off his guard, and running at him with the fingers of 
his own hand extended, plunged them into his rival's side 
and tore out his vitals. Creugas died on the spot; but 
the prize was adjudged to him, and his brutal antagwiist 
was banished from Syracuse. 

Hie attitude of the Pugilists has not escaped criticism ; 
and certainly that of Damoxenus seems wholly indefen- 
sible. The act of aiming a blow with the Hffht hand, 
the riffkt foot being in advance at the same time, is utterly 
at variance with all modern ideas of boxing. The po^ 
ture of the Creugas, however, with one hand on his head, 
and the other at bis back, corresponds with the story; 
for his agreement with his antagonist allowed no defence. 
It moreover suited Canova, by developing the whole 
figure — an advantage incompatible with the scientific 
ward* of the present day. 
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In another alcove of the same court stands the statue 
that has been successively styled the Antinous, the Me~ 
lenger, and the Mercury. The first of these names it 
received from its downcast look, which gives it a slight 
resemblance to the acknowledged statues of Antinoiis. 
By Winckelmann it was pronounced to be a Meleager — 
though destitute of every distinguishing mark — from 
some real or ^cied resemblance to an undoubted Mele- 
ager, With the sculptors of the present day it passes 
for a Mercury. To be sure, the Caduceus and the 
Talaria are wanting; but they who maintain this statue 
to be a Mercury do not consider such deficiencies &tal to 
their hypothesis. According to them, the arm which is 
fractured, may, from its position, have held the caduceus; 
and the want of talaria is not deemed an objection. 
Here, say they, he may be intended to represent the 
patron of the arts; and it was only when represented 
as the messenger of the gods, that he was necessarily 
winged". 

Leaving this court, we enter the HaU ofAtdnudtf a 
sort of Noah's Aric, crowded with an almost endless 
variety of beasts, birds, fishes, and reptiles, of all sorts 
and sizes. From the rude accessories sometimes affixed 



* There were leTerftl nurki, isyi Spence, to know Mcremjr hy; 
BiDong which we may leekon the lightneu and ngiUtj of hii penon at 
the chief. But a* to the thbgi which are more properlj' called hii dia- 
tinguiihing attributet, the mo*t remarkahle of theie are hii Petanu, 
ta winged cap; the Talaria, or wingi to his feet; and his wand with 
tbetwo seqwnts about it, which they call Us Caduceuc. — Poltpiieli*, 
p. 104. 
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to admired statues, sucb, for instance, as the Meleager's 
d(^, vhich exhibits no articulatioD of the joints, and looks 
as though it were stufted, the andents have been thought 
to have neglected the study of animals ; — many of these, 
however, are most admirably executed; and it is curious 
to see how closely the natural colours of the animals are 
imitated m the variety of ancient marbles. 

One of the most singular groups in this hall is the 
Mithras sacrificing a bull. ftEtbras was one of the gods 
of the Persian^ supposed to represent either the Sun or 
Venus Urania. The worship of this deity was introduced 
at Rome, where altars were raised to him with the in- 
scription Dea SoU Mitkret, or Soti Deo ^victo Mithra. 
The Mithras is repeated more than once in this collection, 
and consists of the following figures: — a man habited like 
a Persian, in the Phrygian cap and trousers, and repre- 
sented with his head turned aside, resting his left knee 
upon the body of a prostrate bull, while with his left hand 
he grasps the muztle of the animal, and with bis right 
plunges a short sword into its shoulder; a dog licks up 
the blood which flows from the wound; a serpent b re- 
presented below, and an eagle above. The whole is al- 
legorical, and may be thus explained. Mthras, as we 
have seen, is the Sun; the bull is the earth, which the 
sun is fertilizing with heat, and penetrating with his in- 
fluence in the Sign of Taurus. The dog, licking up the 
blood, is meant to denote that all nature is nourbhed by 
the sun's influence upon the earth; add to which, Canu 
is properly placed next to Taurus. The bull's tail ter- 
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minates in ears of corn, emblematic of fecundity*. The 
ancient Persians, it seems, admitted neither images of 
their gods, nor temples, nor akars; and all the sculptured 
representations of Mithras are of Roman workmanship. 
HeDce the Phrygian cap and trousera, the distinctive 
mariis of all barbarians. 

From the Hall of Animals you pass into a spaiMOus 
saloon, at one extremity of whidi, wrapped in his paUtMn, 
and armed with hb thunderbolts, sits the colossal Jupiter, 
who may in some sort be styled the hther of this mu- 
seum, as he was of the gods — for his was the first statue 
erer placed here. 

At the opposite extremity is a recumbent figure, by 
some supposed to be an Ariadne, by others, a Cleopatra. 
The latter seems the more probable conjecture. It is 
recorded of Cleopatra, that she was found after death, 
with her right hand thrown behind her head, much in 
the attitude in which this statue is represented; and the 
serpent on the arm, or as some will hare it, the bracelet 
in the form of a serpent, would seem to fovour the hypo- 
thesis which makes it a Cleopatra. The head is modem. 
Indeed, as Forsyth has justly observed, " many of these 



■ Of the Crab or Scorpion tbe following expknation hat been 
given : — " Virtiu SoUrii, in Tauro invalescena, incipit defleere in 
Cancro, virtutque genitalia paulatim in illo comprimitur." And 
again: — " Scorpium juxta genitalia ad Solem in Scorpio refcrt, 
mense wnlicet Octobri, quo seinina, remirao vigore, propter frigua 
concluduntor." 
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statues were found in a mutilated state, and so much 
modern vork have they received to restore the ancient, 
that we can hardly distinguish what is original from what 
is added. Either the old sur&ce is scraped into the 
whiteness of the new, or the new has received the yellow 
ivory gloss of the old; while the cement which unites 
them is so imperceptibly fine, that Perseus' metaphor 
is here realized — their juncture literally eludes the se- 
verest nail'." 

Of the boldness of these restorers in making up di^ 
membered trunks, and affixing attributes, thb very saloon 
affords some curious instances. " Having found at Fr:e- 
neste," observes the same author, " one female body in a 
stooping posture, they stuck an ancient head with half- 
shut eyes on the shoulders, set a pail at the feet, and 
then called the whole a Danaid. Another female being 
found dressed like a general, in a double pedudamadvm 
without any segis, the most essential attribute of all, has 
been transformed into a Minerva Pacifica, by fixing a 
head unarmed on her shoulders, a bronze helmet in her 
right hand, and a sprig of olive in her left. Another 
headless statue, having the left arm wrapped in a mantle, 
has been converted into a Perseus, by the addition of a 
winged head and a harp^f. Thus we lose the freedom of 

• .... Per Isve scvbtob 

Effhndat junctura ungues. — Sat. i. 64. 

\ Modem Bculphm have been found to turn the art of reatoratioii 

to excellent account. Nollekens in this manner laid the foundation 

of hii wealth. " The son of a race of picture-makers knew there 

»u an art in felling old sculpture as well as in earring new. With 
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judf^ng of the original trunk, and are spared the plea- 
surable torment of conjecture." 

In the wall of this saloon is embedded an allegorical 
performance of Michael Angelo's — a relievo representing 
Cosmo I. raising Virtue and expelling Vice. Among the 
statues and busts the most remarkable are — a seated 
figure of Paris, with the apple of discord in his hand — 
the busts of Nero, Julius Cesar, Hadrian, and his fa- 
vourite Antinoiis, and two others supposed to be those 
of Cato and Portia. " These latter are intere^ing por- 
traits; but Cato's bust has not that strongly marked cast 
of features which we call Roman. The moral expression. 



■ ^irit for baigain-mftkiiig which maiclied the devoteea of Tirtti, and 
with aklll luch Bi fewof themposieu forekeingouttngmeDti, add- 
ing heodi to buiti and bodiea to heada, and communicating to the 
new the hue of the old, he went to market; andhii gucceaa waa con- 
■ideraUe. ' Hii patroni,' laja Smith, ■ being characten profeaung 
tute and poMening wealth, employed him aa averyihrewd coUector 
of antiqu* fragment!; tome of which he bought on hia own account; 
•nd after he had dexterouilj rettored them with heads and limb*, he 
■tained them with tobacco-water, and told tliem KHnetimea hj way 
of bvmii for enonnouB aumi.' There wat, forinttance, alootehead 
of Minerva, that even Eoglishmen would not purchaae, which Uy on 
the handa of one Jenkini, a regular dealer in the article. It ao 
chanced that a tctmk of the lame or «ome other goddeu wat brought 
to light, and NoUekent bought it for fi% guinea*, He went and 
held a cofuullation with hit brother dealer — the head and trunk 
were of limilar propertiona, and the aculptor undertook to unite them 
a* neatly aa if they had both apmng from qdc block. To work he 
went, and Mioerva *oon «tood reitored. 'ilwa* »old,'aay* his exe- 
cutor, ' for the enormoua «um of one thouiand guineai, and ii now at 
Newby in Yorkshire.' " — Ste Cmmingham'i BrUiih Seulptori. 
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however, is tbat of the severe inflexible inlegri^t the 
( esse quam videri,' which Sallust describes in his beau- 
tiful contrast between Cato and Cnsar." 

But the greatest treasures of this noble ball are the 
two seated statues which formerly passed for Marias and 
Sylla, and now pass for the Greek poets, Posidippus and 
Menander. " That which constitutes the great cbann 
of the antique statues is their nature and simplicity*. It 
is easy to multiply examples. Posidippus and Menander, 
for instance, sit in their arm chairs, as they might be 
supposed to have done in their own studies, without losing 
an atom of force or expression by this repose. Ease is 
the consummaticm of art, ' the last refinement of labour,' 
woXXtK irtipac TO TtXturaiov mytvvufta." 

The Stanza delle Maschere, so denominated from 
the ancient masks which form the subject of the mosaics 
on the floor, contains, amQug other relics, the famous 
Ganymede, the crouching Venus, and the Faun, disco- 
Tered in Hadrian's Villa. The view from the window of 
this room, over the valley of the Tiber and the distant 
Apennines, is that from which the Vatican itself and its 
choicest treasures, derived the name of Belvedere. 

The Muses occupy a temple not unworthy of them. 
They are ranged equidistantly round a noble octagonal 



* Let plui bellM ttatuta itt Greet, (uya Madame de Sta^I in con- 
fonnitjwiththeaboTsobseiTatioiiofMathew*,) n'oot pmqne jainai* 
iDdiqu^ que le repM. Le Laocoon et la NioM sent lei teulei qui 
peignent des douleun Tioleiitee. 

VOL. J. D D 
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hall, each accompanied by appropriate emblems, and at- 
tended by Apollo Musagetes — a figure in which, accord- 
ing to Madame de Stael, the ancient sculptors sought to 
combine the distinguishing character of the t^o sexes, 
beauty and sb^ngth; as, on the contrary, in the warlike 
Minerva they sought to combine strength with beauty. 

Most of these statues were found in the villa of Cassius 
at Tivoli. Between them are placed the hermeean busts 
of some of the Greek poets and philosophers — such as 
Sophocles, Euripides, Socrates, and, though no philo- 
sopher, his disciple Alcibiades. Conca's frescos and oil 
paintings on the vault and angles of the roof correspond 
with the contents of the hall itself, exhibiting subjects 
relative to Apollo, the Musee, the Wise Men of Greece, 
and the more eminent poets of ancient and modem 



Near this is the Salle Ronde, a vast circular hall, 
surrounded with busts and statues of admirable workman- 
ship; amongst the finest of which are the celebrated head 
of Jupiter, and the statue of Nerva. Jove's head recalls 
the sublime description of Homer* — it looks as if its 



■ In the statue of Olympian Jove in the Parthenon — "the moat 
admirable statue," Mjn PUny, " that ever came from the tiand of 
man" — Phidia« vai thought to rival thiiublimityof the poet; ftom 
whom, he waa not aahamed to acknowledge, he caitght the idea of 
his trork: — 

'R, Kai tvan^tv iir' ofpaoi vtvai Kpovutv 

Afi^pomni t'apa jfoirai ixtp^tmavTO avanroc 

Kfinrac air' nOafaroio- iityav ^(XtXiliv OAb/iiTov.— II. a. H8. 
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nod might make OlnnpuB tremble. " It is impossible," 
eays Mathews, ^ not to be struck with die strong likeness 
between the countenance of the mild Jupiter — the Ju- 
piter Optimus MaximuB of the Romans — and that of 
Christ, as it is represented by the great majority of Italian 
painters; whose pictures are so like one another, that 
they seem to have been copied from some common ori- 
ginaL It was perhaps this beau ideal of the Greeks which 
furnished them with the idea of their Christ, and, indeed* 
it would not be easy to put together a set of features bet- 
ter adapted to the subject." 

While Jupiter looks the king of the gods, Nerva, with 
a laurel chaplet on his brow, and a cast of counten^ce 
decidedly Roman, realizes all our notions of what the 
emperor of men ought to be. 

Blunt, in his " Vestiges of Ancient Manners discorer- 
able in Modem Italy," has remarked that a tour through 
that country affords the best commentary on half the 
classic authors. The same remark may, in a certain 
degree, be extended to an examination of the principal 
museums of Italy. There is often a very striking resem- 
blance between the statues of the heathen deities and the 
descriptions of the Latin poets; but as the former may 
be deemed the more ancient of the two, the Roman 
poets, in this instance, probably copied from the Greek 



How highly Phidiaa thought of hi* own performance may be in- 
ferred from the intcription which he placed upoD the pedeatal:— 
^iiltac Xapiuiav uu£ /t' tiroiiicni, substituting the •orirt for the im- 
perfect tenae, which was more commonly adopted on such occadoni. 
dd2 
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sculptors. Hence we may infer, with Addison, " that 
many passages of the poets hint at various peculiarities 
of sculpture in vogue at the time, but now no longer 
thought of; and that such passages, therefore, lose much 
of their beauty in the eye of a modem reader. Thus id 
the following lines of Juvenal: — 

MultB pudicitis veteria vestigia foiMn, 

Aut aliqua extitersnt, et sub Jove; sed Jove nondum 

Barbato.— Sit. vi. 14. 

Some thJD remains of ehutity appeared 

E'en uoder Jove, but Jove without a beard. — Addiioh. 

Here every one must perceive that the humour would ap- 
pear much more natural to a people who every day saw 
some statue of the god with a thick busby beard — and 
there are still many to be seen at Rome — than to us, who 
have no such idea of him: especially if we consider that 
there was in the same city a temple, called Templum 
Vejovis, where in all probability stood the statue of the 
Jupiter Imberbis*. 



* In another pauage, Juvenal makes a flatterer compare the neck 
of one that it feebly built to that of Herculet holding op Anians 
bom the earth; — 

Et longum invsUdi collum cerridbu* vquat 

Herculia, AntcBum procul a teHuie tenentit.— Sat. Ul 88. 

H'u long crane neck and narrow shoulder* praise; 
You'd think they were describing Herculei 
Lifting AntKut. — Dktdkn. 
How strange and unnatural must this simile appear to a modern 
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The turn of the neck and arms is often placed by the 
Latin poets among the beauties of the male figure. 
Thus, in Horace, we find both noticed in that fine de- 
scription of jealousy contained in the thirteenth ode of. 
the first book: — 

DuiD tu, Lydio, Telephi 

C«rvicem roseam, et cerea Telephi 
Laudaa bracbia. Sec. 

While Tdephiu'i youthiiil charms, 

Uia may neck and winding armi 

With endleu raptnre you recite, &c. — Aooitan. 



reader, but hov AiU of humour if we suppose it to allude to some ce- 
kbraled group al Rome! That there vas such a group, we Doay infer 
Irom the &ct that the figure* here detcribed by Juvenal are met with 
on medals. Nay Propertiu* notices the very statues: — 

..... Luclantftro in pulvere ligna 
Herculi* Antniqae. — Lib. iii. Car. i. 

Antteus here and stern AlcideB strive. 

And both the grappling statues seemtoUve. — Adpiioh. 

Even that pasuge of Juvenal, 



Nee sufierre qoeat m^oris pondera g 

Charged with light suramer rings his fingers sweat, 
UnaUe to support a gem of weight. — Dktdeh. 

was formeriy &i lesa hyperbolical than it is at present; for some of 
the old Roman ring* are lo very thick, and contain itones of so large 
a size, that a fop might well think them troublesome during the heats 
of summer. — See jidditon't tUmatkt on Italy. 
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This we should be at a loss to account for, did we not 
observe that in the old Roman statues the nedc and arms 
are always bare, aod exposed to view, am much as the hands 
and feet are at present. 

From the Salle Ronde you pass to the Hall of the 
Greek Caoss. Here stand the porphyry sarcophagi of 
the empress Helena, the mother, and of Constantia, the 
daughter of Constantine the Great. They are of great 
size, and decorated with rude, but well preserved relievos, 
where, as has been already observed, men are represented 
standing erect under horses' bellies. 

In the centre of the room is a mosaic pavement, repre- 
senting a head of Minerva and an segis, surroimded by 
masks and other grotesque designs. The Minerva and 
«gis were found at the Villa Ruffinella, above Tusculum, 
the supposed site of Cicero's Tusculan villa. 

The Stanza della Bioa b a circular apartment, so 
called from the car which stands in the centre of it The 
car, as well as the horses yoked to it, are of white marble. 
The only parts, however, that are really antique, are, the 
car itself which is richly decorated with relievos, and one 
of the horses: all the rest are but modem restorations. 

In some relievos representing the Circus' games, the 
charioteers may be seen with the reins folded round their 
waists; a circumstance which may account for the way in 
which Orestes is said to have met his death. Sophocles 
tells us in the Electra, that he was " rolled from the cha- 
riot, and entangled with the reins." The same practice 
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may probably be referred to in the Hippolytus of Euri- 
pides, where, to give him the greater power over his 
steeds, the poet makes Hippolytus to have fastened the 
reins behind him; and, when be is thrown from the car, 
represents him " entangled in them, and bound in an in- 
dissoluble' knot." The same custom also throws light 
upon a passage in the Tragedy of Seneca: — 

Pnecepi in ora fiuus implicuit cadens 
Loqueo tenaci coq)u«, el quanto mngis 
Pugnat, lequBcei boc niagia nodoi ligat. 

Among the statues in this room is one of a victorious 
Auriga, bearing tiie emblem of victory, a palm brrmch, 
in his hand. There is also a I^scobolus, with the word 
Myron inscribed on it; but as that great artist wrought 
chiefly in bronse, the woric in question is probably no 
more than a copy. That little reliance can be placed 
upon a mere inscription^ is evident from a passage of 
Fhndrus, in which he tells us that it was by no means 
an uncommon practice among the ancients to affix the 
name of some eminent sculptor to works which had very 
Uttle else to recommend them : — 

Ut qnidam artilic«« noatro faciunt aeculo, 
Qui pretium operibui nugua inveniunt, novo 
Si marmori ascripterani Praxitelcn mo, 
TVito Myronem argento. — Lib. v. in Pro). 

Lucian speaks of the Discobolus as being represented 
in a stooping posture, in the very act of throwing the 
quoit He tells us tliat the head was turned back to- 
wards the hand which held the quoit, and that the \ett 
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foot was also turned a little back, to indicate that the 
Diseobolus was on the point of rising for the throw. 
With tbb description the statue in the Vatican corre- 
sponds, and we ought therefore conclude that it must at 
any rate be a copy of Myron's; but unluckily for the cer- 
tainty of the conclusion the head b modem. 

" Here too is the statue of Phocion, one of the greatest, 
because one of the best men of antiquity. It is a charm- 
ing instance of that quiet modesty and simplicity of atti- 
tude, so appropriate to his character. This love of sim- 
plicity is, indeed, a prominent feature in the works of the 
ancients, and more than any thing distinguishes them 
from those of the modems, who seem to have studied too 
much iu the school of M. Angelo. Their muscles are 
all in action; their figures are stuck out as if they were 
conscious of the presence of spectators; there is always 
something in their attitude and expression which there 
would not be but for this consciousness; — just as it ha^ 
pens with second rate actors, who are unable to preserve 
the simplicity of nature on the stage, but do every thing 
as if they were aware that an assembly of spectators was 
looking at them*." 

With this apartment terminates the Museo Fio Cle- 
mentine; and it is hardly possible to have passed through 
'* this palace of statues," as Madame de Stael terms it> 
without admiring the munificence of the two pontiffs, who 
contributed so much to its formation, and from whom it 
derives its name. Among all the antiquities qf Rome, 
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there are none more interesting than the tdmost endless 
variety of busts and statues in the Vatican. On sutrey- 
ing the more celebrated pieces, one can scarcely help won- 
dering how so much life could have been made to enter 
into marble; while, even in such as have less to recom- 
mend them on the score of design and execution, we 
have at least the satis^tion of contemplating the looks, 
the postures, the air, and dress of men who lived so many 
ages before us, and played, some of them at least, so 
conspicuous a port in the tragi-comedy of life. 

Tliough the two founders of this part of the museum 
divide the honour of giving it a name, Pius VI. contrived 
to eclipse the fiune of his predecessor. Vanity was his 
fmble; hence the inscription Munificentia Pit Sexti! and 
the arms of the Braschi family, meet one at every turn. 
This love of ostentation did not escape the notice of bu 
subjects. During a time of scarcity, to avoid ibe appear- 
ance of raisuig the price of bread, it was thought expe- 
dient to dimmish the size of the loaf. With that love of 
sarcasm for which the Romans are so much distinguished, 
they resolved to seize the opportunity of letting the pon- 
tiff know, that, in their opinion, the resources of the state 
might have been applied to better purpose in ministering 
to their wants than in decorating the Vatican. Accord- 
ingly Pasquin was discovered one morning holding in bis 
hand a loaf of very diminutive size, vritb the inscription 
Mtmi/icmtia Pii Sexti/ placed over it 

Retracing our steps from the Stanza deUa Biga, we 
enter a gallery, or, more properly, a suite of rooms open 
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to each other, upwards of a thousand feet in lengtli- 
Pour of these rooms are enriched with various remains 
of ancient sculpture; statues, busts, relieTOS, and sarco- 
phagi; candelabraa of exquisite workmanship, allats, and 
inscriptions; vases of the rarest marbles; together with 
the idols of Egypt and Etruria. Then follows a galleiy, 
more than four hundred feet in length, the walls of which 
are covered with maps prmcipally of different parts of 
Italy, rudely painted in frecco by Ignazio Dand in 1581. 
This gallery leads to the chambers hung with tapestry, 
woven in the looms of Flanders, and copied from the 
Cartoons of Raphael*, painted for the purpose by order 
of Leo X. The cartoons themselves were suffered to 
remain in Flanders, where they were purchased by Ru- 
)xos for Charles L Subsequently they were depoated 
in the gallery at Hampton Court by William III.; but 
five out of the twelve have been irrecoverably lost. The 
t^>e8try chambers terminate in the for-fomed Qanere of 
Raphael, which form the extremity of the museum. The 
farthest of these rooms communicates with the upper tier 
of the Logffie of Raphael, from whence a stair-case leads 
directly to the quadrangle below. 

So much for the sculpture of the gallery. Snce the 
days of Madame de Stael, it has been the fashion to 



■ From the twelve original deaigtu by Raphael, two let* of tiqw*- 
triei were executed, at an expense of tiity or leTent; thousand 
crawDi. After varioua vicissitudes, ten of die larger «et now occupy 
their original rtation in the Vatican; nine of the nualler have, for 
the tecond lime, found their way into England. The nit are lost. 
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visit the Vatican b; torch-light. Many of tlie statues 
having been discovered in baths, from which the light of 
day was excluded, connoisseurs have inferred that they 
were expressly made for sucb sitnations. Some, tbw&- 
fore, contend, that, to form a just notion of the merits of 
these statues, they ought to be viewed by torch-Ughtj (he 
effect being greatly heightened by the variety of light 
and shade thus produced. " There is," says Mathews, 
*' something of the same kind of difference between the 
statues by day and by tordi-light, that there is between a 
rehearsal in the morning, and the lighted tiieatre in the 
evening." Others, however, maintain that though such 
pieces as the Laocoiin and the Torso may appear to 
greater advantage by torch-light, yet that those of a 
softer character, such as the Apollo, the Mercury, and 
the Meleager, are best seen by the Ught of day. In 
matters of this dilutable nature each tourist must judge 
for himself — '* non nostrum tantas componere lites." 

Besides the vast extent of that part of the museum 
already noticed, the Vatican contains a Pictiire Gallery 
— the Camere of Raphael, painted in fresco by himself 
and hb scholars — the Sistine and Paoline chapels, 
painted in fresco by Michael Angelo — and the Library, 
the galleries of which alone are more than thirteen 
hundred feet in length. 

The Library. — By some this is said to be the largest 
collection of books in Europe; but tliough formed by 
Pope Hilary, and augmented by the entire libraries of 
many of his successors, others have been found to hazard 
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the improbable aasertion, that it scarcely exceeds fifty 
thousand volumes. 

The collection of manuscripts b on all hands admitted 
to be very great, some accounts swelling it to no less than 
thir^ thousand volumes. Among the most rare are — 
the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and Armenian Kblea; to- 
gether with one in Greek, of the sixth century, (corres- 
ponding with the Septuagint version), from which all the 
subsequent copies are said to have been taken — a Vii^ 
of the fifth century, illustrated with miniatures represent- 
ing the Trojans and Latins in the costume of their own 
times— a Terence of the same date; and another of the 
ninth century, enriched with a variety of ancient masks — 
a Pliuy, embellished with beautiful paintings of animals 
— a Dante exquisitely illuminated — a Tasso — original 
Letters of Henry VIIL and Anna Boleyn — and the 
Treatise on the Seven Sacraments, in his own writing 
which that capricious prince sent to Leo X^ with the 
following distich: — 

Anglonim lUx Henricui, Leo Decim*, mittit 
Hoc opus, et (idei teatem et amidtis. 

and in return received the title of Defender of the Faith 
— that faith which he was so soon to overthrow. 

This spacious Library, the usual entrance to which ts 
from the Museo Chiaramouti, contains no visible sign of 
books; indeed, you may traverse the whole extent of it 
without seeing one; for they are shut up in wooden 
presses, a contrivance which may conceal either great 
wealth or great poverty. 
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At the extremity of the Library, on either hand opens 
a large gallery, terminated on the left by the Sacred, on 
the right, by the Pro&ne Cabinet; the one a collection 
of Christian, the other of Pagan antiquities. 

The Sacred Cabinet consists of curiosities brought 
from the catacombs — Madonnas elaborately carved in 
ivoTj — small pictures of Saints on gitt grounds — relievos 
executed during the dark ages, representing martyrdoms 
— instniments of torture — together with a multitudinous 
assemblage of heterogeneous relics. 

Adjoining the Sacred Cabinet is the Papyrus Cham- 
ber. " This Chamber," to use the words of Forsyth, 
" its design, its decoration, its marbles, the incomparable 
frescos of Mengs, every object, eveiy figure in the Saloon, 
is JSgyptian, except St Peter; — but St. Peter is master 
of the whole palace." 

The Papyrus manuscripts, preserved here, consist of a 
few uninteresting works of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries, both Greek and Latin. They have been un- 
rolled, and affixed vertically to the walls, under long 
plates of glass. On examination, the texture of the 
Papyrus is found to resemble linen cloth ratiier than 
fapet. 

Near the Papyrus Chamber are two rooms in which 
the books are exposed to view. In the same part of the 
museum are two other rooms, one of which contains a 
valuable collection of engravings, and a ceiling painted 
by Guido; in the walls of the other are embedded a 
variety of ancient ioscnptions in terra cotta. Here also 
are the finest of the Grecian vases, of which a consider- 
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able number are ranged on the top of the book cases 
throughout the vhole extent of the library. 

Books, indeed, as Addisoa long ago rMoarked, are the 
least part of the fiimitare that one usually goes to see in 
ao Italian library, whidi the propiietor, if rich, always 
contrives to embellish with pictures, statues, busts, re- 
lievos, and other ornaments, after the manner of the old 
Greeks and Romans: — 

Plana omnia gypw) 

CInyHpin inveuiu. Nam perfectisumui horum eat. 
Si quia Amtotelem rimilem vel I^ttacon emit, 
Etjubetarchetj'piM pluteum aeivare Geanthai. — Juv. Sat. II. 

Cluyaippui' itstue decki thy library. 
Who makei hii study fineit ii most readi 
The dott that with an Ariilotle'* head, 
Carv'd to the life, has once adorned hif shelf, 
Straight sets up for a Stagirite himtelf.— Tatb. 

lie Probne Cabinet contains, among many other 
furious relics of Roman furniture, a sample of their 
hous^iddgods — those strange-looking, long-l^^ed, lit- 
tle bronze figures, with enormous casques resembling 
cocked hats, which abound in every museum. It has been 
well said, that, if .^neas's were not on a largerscale, he 
might have carried awaya hundred of them — in his pocket. 

Pauline and Sistine Cha^ls. — The frescos of the 
Pauline Chapel, representing the Conversion of St. Paul, 
and the Crucifixion of St Peter, both admirably suited 
to the powers of Michael Angelo, have been so black- 
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ened by the snwke of the thousand tapers that born 
before the sepulchre of Christ in Passion-week, that they 
are almost defiiced. 

The frescos of the Sistine Chapel have suffered less: 
the noble figures of the Sibyls and Prophets over the 
windows are looked upon as models of the sublime. Oo 
coutemplatiog these, as well as the pictures oo the ceil- 
ing, representing — the formation of the world out <^ 
Chaos— rthe Creation of the first human Pair — their 
bliss in Paradise — and their expulsion from it; we may 
pardon the enthusiasm of Fuseli, who used to pass whole 
days here, stretched at his length, musing, with upturned 
eyes, on the unattainable grandeur of the Floreotine; — 
** from whose hand," says he, " a b^^gar rose tlie pa- 
triarch of poverty; the hump of whose dwarf is impressed 
with dignity; whose women we moulds of generation; 
whose infants teem with the man; whose men are a race 
of giants I" 

37^ LoMt Jiidffmeni. — This immense work, which co- 
vers the whole of the upper end of the Sistine Chapel 
from the ceiling to the floor, shews the artist's unbounded 
confidence in his own extraordinary powers. He con- 
trived to fill the whole of this vast space with a multitu- 
dinous assemblage of naked figures, placed in every con- 
ceivable variety of posture — gods and men — angels and 
demons — in air, on earth, end under the earth. But 
though sublime in conception and astonishing in execu- 
tion, this fresco is visited rather as the cause of a great 
and sudden revolution in the art than for any pleasure it 
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can now afford. The dinginess of its surface, the same- 
ness of its colouring, the different groups being of a dusky 
red, surrounded by a cold monotonous blue — and the 
multiplicity of naked figures, exhibiting the most diversi- 
fied atdtudes and the most difficult foreshortenings — con- 
found and bewilder the senses; 

The composition ouy be considered as divided into 
four rows of figures, rising one above the other. In the 
centre is the Saviour, under whom are ranged the elect 
and the condemned — the former on the right, the latter 
on the lefL Above are seen two groups bearing in 
triumph the symbols of the Crucifixion, The Saints, as 
spectators of the awfiil scene, are collected in two groups 
by the side of the Redeemer. Near the Saviour are 
angels sounding the trumpet at which the dead arise; on 
their right are seen the elect soaring up to heaven, on 
their left the reprobate dragged down to the place of 
torment. At the bottom of the picture are Minos and 
Charon; the latter, with horns on bis head and a tail at 
his nether extremity, ferrying the bodies over the Styx, 
and driving out the reluctant spuits with his oar, exactly 
as Dante desi^bes him: — 

Caron, Dimonio, con occhi di bragJn, 
Loro acceunando, tutte leraccoglie, 
Batte col remo qualunque s'tidagia. 

A work so extraordinary naturally affords ample scope 
for the cant of criticism; and never, perhaps, did critics 
diffisr more widely from each other than in their remarks 
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on this celebrated perfoimance. *' Their last uplifted 
looks to heaven," says Mathews, speaking; of the con- 
demned, " the ghastly fear depicted on their counte- 
nances, and their desperate struggles of resistance, are 
tarrific. The frightful calm of despair is admirably 
expressed in one of the condemned, who is leaning on 
his elbow — so abstracted in mental sufTering, as to be 
utterly unconscious of the demons who are dragging him 
down to hell." On the other band — " It is impossible," 
says Simond, " to make out from the countenances of 
the scrambling multitude, who are the good or who the 
bad, who the elect or who the reprobate; none are joy- 
ful, none sorry, all look alike." " The separating figure 
of Christ gives order and even symmetry to the upper 
region of the work,-" so at least thought Forsyth, do 
mean authority in matters of taste; but here again Si- 
mond meets us with his vituperative remarks: — ** From 
earth to heaven," says he, " the lolwle aafaix is covered 
with bare backs and bees, and arms, and legs, scrambling 
up in utter confusion ... it is a perfect pudding of re- 
tuttiUg" Such are the conflicting opinions of mere 
connoisseurs; and in vain shall we look for uniformity 
among painters themselves; in vain shall we endeavour to 
reconcile the enthusiastic admiration of a Reynolds or a 
Puseli, with the cold calculating remarks of a Barry. 
The expression, the colouring, the composition, nay, 
even the design itself^ though design was Michael An- 
gelo's firte^ have alike been censured. " One critic," 
says Forsyth, " charges this mighty master with anato- 
mical pedantry, stripping every thing to display the mus- 

VOL. I. E E 
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cles. Another condemns the iiitenntxtin« of epic atxl 
satire, of scripture and pFo&n« &bU; a third, die con- 
stant repetition of the same Tuscan figure*; a fourth 
heaps on him all the sins of the sohtime — gloom, harsfa- 
neas, negligence — the fierce, the austere, the estniTk- 
gant — tension, violence, exaggeration. In short, had 
we any doubt of that one transcendent merit vhidi eoold 
atone for so many foulte, the very multitude of his crilies 
would dispel itf ." 

" After all, however, this femous picture is gone ; it is 
a ruin; — and what is the ruin of a punting? The soul 
of beauty nray still linger in the remains of architectural 
grandeur, amidst broken entablatures, tottering pillars, 
and Mting arches; — but when the colours of a painting 
are feded, it is lost for ever; — nothing is left but a rem- 
nant of canvass, or a few square feet of mortar. To this 
state the Ltut JvdgmaU is bst approaching; thoi^h it 
may still remain, for some time, a school of technical 
excellencies to the artist, who is in pursuit of profes- 
sional instruction^." 

It is lamentable to see works such as these, almost the 



■ NotwithaUndiDg the number of figures in the Laat Jodgmeot, 
there U hut one character of body placed in a vast diTcnit; of atti- 
tudes, the model of which is said to hare been his porter, — Barry. 
t Michel Angelo mio, non parlo in giuoco, 
Questo che dipingete fe un Gran (^uditio. 
Ma del gindtlta Toi n'arete pooo. 
Soeh Is the punning critique ef Salrstor Rcm. 
X MaUiem. 
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(Mily remains of the hther of modern art, thus«ban<)on- 
ed to n^lect and decay. 

Chambers of Rapbabl. — This is passing from Ho> 
mer to VirgiL But here' again we have to lament the 
effects of neglect, and wanton injury, and injudicious 
restoration. Not more than eight years after the death 
of Raphael, when Rome was taken by assault, the Qer- 
man soldiers quartered in the Vatican, as if not satisfied 
with the injury occauoned by the smoke of the fires which 
they bad made on the stone fioors of these chambers, 
are said to have wantonly defaced many of the finest 
heads. Sebastian del Piombo was commissioned to 
repair the mischief; but though an expert colourist, he 
was unequal to the task; and so indifferently did he 
acquit himself of it, that l^tian, whom he afterwards 
accompanied to these chambers, purposely asked him if 
he knew " who the presumptuous and ignorant blo^- 
head was that had daubed over those noble heads:" — Che 
fosse quel presontuoso ed ignorante che avea imbrattati 
quei volti *. 

The first sensation on viewing the feded frescos on 
these damp and dusky walls, is, even with painters them- 
selves, a feeling of disappointment. " I remember very 
well," says Reynolds, " my own disappointment when I 
first visited the Vatican; but on confessing my feelings 
to a brother student, of whose ingenuousness I had a 

eeS 
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bigfa opmion, he acknowledged that the works of Ra- 
phael had the same effect on him, or rather that they 
did not produce the effect which he expected." It is 
recorded also of Cignani, another distinguished painter, 
that BO little was he struck with these frescos at first, that 
Carlo Maratta, provoked at his iodiffereDce, challenged 
him to copy one of the heads in the Fire of the Borgo. 
Cignani accepted the challenge; and it was only after 
repeated ^ures, that, throwing down the pencil in de- 
sptar, he exclaimed, " 'Htere is no copying RaphaeL" 

The Miracle of the Borgo, as it is soDtetimes called, 
represents th^ burning of the Borgo of S. Spirito, near 
the Vatican; an event which happened in the pontificate 
of Leo. IV. 

In this painting — the fierceness of the fiames — the 
(error of the mother with her naked children clinging 
round her — the detraction both of men and women, 
most of whom, like true Italians, instead of taking mea- 
sures to quench the fire, are falling on their knees to 
implore the intercession of the Pope — the Pope himself 
who appears at a balcony in the distance, in the act of 
extinguishing the flames by the simple expedient of 
making the sign of the cross' — the man letting himself 
down from the wall — and the woman who advanced with 
a bucket of water on her head, and another in her hand 
— all are given with admirable spirit, variety, and fire. 



* The front of old SL Peter'i ii introduced in thii picture, with 
steps leadbg up to it, knd the balcony for die papal beoedictioii. 
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For delineation of feeling and anatomical accuracy, the 
Boi^ ranks among the 6nest works of Raphael. 

The most striking group is a femily escaping from the 
flames. In this group, Raphael has introduced .£neas, 
bearing Anchises on his shoulders, and leading Ascanius 
by the hand; vhile the luckless Creusa follows at a little 
distance — left by the painter as well as the poet to shift 
for herselfl Such at least is the idea which this group 
BU^^^ !^"^ such, perhaps, was the image in Raphael's 
mind when he painted it; for shnilar anachronisms are 
met with in the Soest paintings of Italy. 

The School of Aihmt is more comprehensive than 
its name imports; for here philosophers of every sect 
are assembled together, indicating by their attitudes 
or gestures their own peculiar tenets and pursuits. The 
scene is laid in front of a noble edifice, copied from 
Bramante's designs for St. Peter's, In the upper part 
of the picture, on the flight of steps leading up \x> this 
edifice, stand Plato and Aristotle attended by their dis- 
ciples. Near to them stands Sotwates, seen in profile, 
his head being turned toward an armed figure supposed 
to be Alcibiades, whom he appears to be instructing 
in the use of far different weapons — the major, the 
minor, and the consequence — the weapons of the logi- 
dan. Everj' reader will recollect -Sterne's happy allu- 
sion to this happy idea. " My Father," says IVistram, 
" instantly exchanged the attitude he was in, for that in 
which Socrates is so finely painted by Raphael in his 
School of Athens; which, your Connoisseurship knows. 
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is so exquiiitel; imagined, that even the particular nwo- 
oer of the reaaoDing of Socrates is expressed by it; — for 
he holds the for^-fioger of his left hand between the fore- 
finger and the thumb of bis right, and seems as if he was 
saying to the libertine he is reclaimii^: — you graot me 
this, and this — and this, and this, 1 don't ask of you — 
they follow of themseWes in course." Near Socrates is 
Pythagoras busily employed in writing. Lower down is 
Diogenes, without followers and listlesHly extended on 
the steps; a young man, who seems hesitating whetiwr 
he shall make up to him or not, is directed rather to 
attach himself to Plato or Aristotle. The group in 
which Archimedes, surrounded by four youtbfid figures, 
is seen tracing a diagram upon the pavement, has boMi 
deservedly applauded for the varied expres^oo which the 
painter has coDtrived to impart to their counteoaoces. 
" One of them appears to hold back, as if for the pur- 
pose of paying a more undivided attention to the reasMi- 
ing of his master; another, by the alacrity of his manner^ 
evinces a somewhat greater d^ree of perspicadty; while 
a third, who has already arrived at the coDclu3i<»i, seems 
anxious to communicate it to the last, who, with open 
arms, and outstretched head, and a certain air of stoli- 
dity, looks as though he would never be able to compre- 
hend any thing of the mister*." 

The figure of Archimedes is said to be a likeness of 
the punter's uncle, Bramante. The figure in the comer 

■ AlgwMti. 
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of the picture, to the right, is the portrait of Raphael 
hime^; and that by his side, tha portrait of Pemgino. 
Some of the other heads abo pass for portraits of bis 
conteinporaries. 

Simond, who, when he cannot find an occasion for 
censure, seems resolved to make one, objects that the 
different groups of the School of Athens, though good 
in themselves, are too unconoected to compose a whole; 
and quotes the following passage of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to corroborate hia opinion: — " In a compositioo, where 
die objects are scattered and divided into many equal 
parts, the eye is perplexed and fatigued from not know- 
ing where to rest, where to find the principal acUon, or 
which to call the principal figure; for when all are 
mnlring equal preteusions to notice, all are in equal dan- 
ger of neglect. The expression which is used very often 
on these occa»ons is, that the piece waots repose." 
Whatever may be the justness of this remark, as intended 
to establish a general rule, Uiere are few, I believe, 
who would not plead for an exception in behalf of the 
School of Athens. " The art with which fifty-two per- 
sons, many o( them of equal inqxMtance, most of them 
philosophers, and all of them in the same style of dress, 
are introduced into one piece, without monotony, crowd- 
ing, or confusion, is inimitable. This composition unites 
the most opposite qualities. Every head is a portrait^ 
and every portrait is finished with a fidelity that usually 
enslaves; yet what variety of expression is here I Every 
science is separate, yet what a chain of groups! No 
principal action prevails, yet how harmonious the whole! 
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How superior such mortals, both in interest and effect, 
to the genii of all^ory I How pardonable the auachro- 
nism which brings such a fomily togedier I Perhaps the 
divine painter caught his first idea from the divine 
poet*:" — 

Vidi 1 maestro di color che imido 
Seder tia flloaofica famiglia: 
TttUi lo tnirui, tutd hoDOr li &&nD. 
Quivi vid'io e SocrMe e Platone, 
Che innuii' a gli altri piil presio gli itaiiDo. 

This incomparable work, which well deserves to be im- 
mortal, is, like most other frescos, fast going to decay. 
Michael Angelo used to say that painting in oils was oc- 
cupation fit only for women; so convinced was he of the 
greater difficulty of fresco. But whatever may be the 
comparative merit of the two styles, considered in them- 
selves, yet, were there no other reason for giving the pre- 
ference to oil-painting, the mere circumstance of its be- 
ing more durabl^f might be sufficient to turn the scale 
in its fovour. Perhaps, however, the great Italian paint- 
ers thought, vrith Forsyth, that it would be time enough 
to relinquish freeco-pabting, when Italian soldiers should 



• Fonyth, 

f Pliny makes mention of certain painting! at Ardea, Cnre, and 
Lanuriuni, which, though in a mined building and contequendy 
expoeed to the action of air, and of a date anterior to the foandatiaa 
of Rome, were yet in very tolerable preterralion even in hi* time. 
Front hence it has been inferred that the ancienli were in poeeeteion 
of lome better method of preparing their colours for freeco, by vhich 
they rendered them more durable. 
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better know how to defend what might be more easily 
carried aw&y. 

In the FloffeBation of Hdtodorua, a subject borrowed 
from the third chapter of the second book of Maccabees, 
the painter has chosen the moment, when " there appeared 
unto them ( Heliodorus and his band of plunderers) a horse 
with a terrible rider upon him, adorned with a very 6iir co- 
vering, and he ran fiercely and smote at Heliodorus with 
his forefeet, and it seemed that he that sat upon the 
horse had complete harness of gold. Moreover, two other 
young men speared before him, notable io strength, ex- 
cellent in beauty, and comely in apparel, who stood by 
hun on either ude, and scourged him continually, and 
gave him many sore stripes." This picture is remark- 
able for the buoyant air and unearthly appearance of Uie 
messengers of vengeance. Such is the fierceness of the 
attack, such the suddenness of the onset, that we ahnost 
fancy ourselves to be spectators of the scene, and foi^t 
that we are but looking at a picture. Pope Julius IL in- 
sisted on being introduced into this picture, though the 
event to which it refere took place eighteen hundred 
years before he was bom ; accordingly, he appears in one 
comer of it, borne in on his chair of state. 

The Miracle of the Man — representing the story of 
a priest who doubted the real presence in the Eucharist, 
till he was convinced by the sight of drops of blood oozing 
firom the consecrated wafer — and The Ddivenmce of St 
Peter out of Priton, are remaritable for the skill with which 
the painter has contrived to adjust each picture to the 
wbdow which dirides iL In the latter he has also shewn 
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great deztwity-in ^e managemetit of light, having suc- 
ceeded in giving a distinct effect to the radiance emitted 
by the Angel, the light abed by the torch, and that by 
the Mood. 

In the Bottfe between Coastaotuw and Mazeutiiu, 
Raphael has contrived to preserve order in the midst oi 
conftuioD. lie figure of Constantine, who is prancing 
triiunphantly over the field, and tiiat of hie opponent, 
who, wi^ his exhausted steed is just on the point of p^ 
nshing in the Tibw", and vainly stniggyng to extricate 
himself from his impending fate, serve as rallying points 
for the eye, and divert it frtHu inferior objects. An old 
warrior, supporting the body of his dying son, forms an- 
othw affecting group, and affords another example of Ra- 
phael's tact in rivetting the attention of the spectator, 
nUher than in distracting it by a multitude of details. 
This pieoe, which was desigoed by Bapfaa^ and even 
partly executed in oils, a short time before his death, was 
afterwards finished in fresco by Giulio Romano. 

PiCTURx Gallery. — Hie coUection of oil paintings 
in the Vatican, though small, contains two of the most 
celebrated pictures in the world — the Transfiguration, 
by Raphael; and the Communion of St. 5&K€ab, by Do- 
menichino. 

The Thai^ffuratum, properly so called, comprising 
the Saviour, Moses and Elias, and the three Apostles 
prostrate on the Mount, and seemingly overcome by Uie 
awfiil scMie before them, forms the smallest portion of 
the picture; the principal field being occupied liy a t»- 
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tally diffiarrat nibjeot — that of the demoniac boy, whom 
the disciples bad Tainly endeavoured to dispoaeeas of tbe 
evil spirit, and whom our Saviour afterwards cured on 
oooiing down from the Mount. Tho great height of 
diureh pictures is said to have gireo rise to the feshioo 
which prevailed in those days, of including two subJActs, 
a celestial and terreatrial one, in tbe same picture; but 
whatever was the cause, certain it is that we find in many 
of the finest worka at the earlier masters, a heavenly sub- 
ject above, and an earthly one below*. 

The merits of the Transfiguration have of late years 
been called ia question. Madame de Stael confines her 
obgectiOTiB to the figure of th« possessed; but Mathews's 
censure is of a more sweeping character. " I suspect," 
says be, " that this is a mentorable instance of the dis- 
position of mankind to follow the leader, and echo the 
praise which they do not understand. Painters have ex- 
pressed more admiration than they felt, and the multitude 
have followed them without feeling aaj admiration at all 

** Tbe want of wtih/ in the action is a fault that must 

* The only monitei adnutted into modem art is the angeli and, 
when hiatoricallf prop«r, ai in the Annnnciation or the Nativity, 
thit winged bebg ia a nibject of beauty. But bere angeU intrude 
■o eoMlaiitlyiiitoaacredpictvret, that, inatead of elevating, they flat- 
ten tbe imaginatioii. Pmeription, indeed, may be pleaded in de- 
fence of thoee gloriea; but prescription is the common refuge of ab- 
mrdity. If you urge the eiceuire height of church pictures, and 
the va«t vacancy to be filled over Ae human figuret; fill up that 
yt/emey with natiHvl oljecta, with *ky, kndw^ke, cs architecture, 
not with bmngi which make the main actiou improbable, divert our 
attention from it, and divide one picture into two. — FortglA. 
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strike evei7 body, and SmoUet is for getting rid of this 
by cutting the painting asunder, and thus making two pi<>- 
tures of it. 

" The con^potition of the picture — by which I suppose 
is meant the concepUon of the subject and the arrange- 
meot of the figures — is pointed out by artists as its chief 
merit; but thb is an excelleace rather to be felt by ar- 
tists than by common observers. It is the general efiect 
alone that strikes the latter; and nothing can well be 
more disgusting than the figure of the p<n$ea$ed; who is, 
however, rather than the Saviour, the prominent figure 
of the piece. 

" The colouring of the upper part of the picture, par- 
ticularly in the countenance of the Saviour, is very de- 
fective; — the head of Jesus has here none of that pecu- 
liar ezpres^on of benevolence, and more than himian 
virtue, which are to be found in other pictures of hint. 

'* The figure, however, is beautifully managed — con- 
veying the impression of that supernatural lightness 
which we associate with the idea of a 'glorified body;' 
but it is impossible to extend this admira^on to the opera- 
dancing attitudes of Moses and Elias." 

Such is the critique of Mathews, which, directly op- 
posed as it is to other authorities*, might, perhaps, in a 
less successful writer, be considered as an instance of the 
justness of that remark of Rochefoucault: — " Cost plus 
souvent par oi^eil que par d^&uit de lumieres, qu'on 
s'oppose, avec tant d'opmiatret^, aux opinions les plus 

* See the Appeodix, pp. dxxvi, cUxvii. 
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suivies. On trouTe toutes les premieres places prises 
dans le bon parti, et 1'on ne veut point les demi^res." 

The Ormtmmion of St Jerome mayi in the opinion of 
many, dispute the pahn of excellence with the Transfi- 
guration. DomeDichino excelled less in inveotion than 
in the other branches of the art, and, in this celebrated 
work, is said to have copied from a similar performance 
by Agostino Caracci. Buonaparte had both these painU 
ings transferred to the Louvre, and Puseli, who saw them 
there, has drawn the following elaborate parallel between 
them; which, notwithstanding its length, I shall venture 
to transcribe. 

<* In each picture, St. Jerome, brought from his cell 
to receive the sacrament, is represented on his knees, 
supported by devout attendants; in each, the officiating 
priest is in the act of adnunistenng to the dying saint; 
the same clerical society fills the portico of the temple 
in both; in both the scene is witnessed from above by 
infant angels. 

" The general opinion is in &vour of the pupil; but 
i^ in the economy of the whole, Domenichino surpasses 
his master, he appears to be greatly inferior both in the 
character and expression of the hero. Domenichino has 
represented piety scarcely struggling with decay, Agos- 
tino, triumphant over it : bis saint becomes, in the place 
where he is, a superior being, and is inspired by the ap- 
proaching God: that of Domenichino seems divided be- 
tween resignation, mental and bodily imbedlity, and de- 
sire. The saint of Agostino is a lion, that of Domeni- 
chino, a lamb. 
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*< In the §ac«rdotBl 6gure administering t^e Tiaticui% 
Domenichino has lem improved than corrected the uit- 
worthy choice of bis master. The priest of Agostino is 
one of the Frati Grodenti of Dante, before the; receircd 
the infernal hood— a gross, ht, self-conceited terrestrial 
feature — a countenance equally proof to eleration, piety, 
or thought. The priest of Domenicbioo is a minister of 
grace, stamped with the sacred humiUty that character- 
ized his master, and penetrated by Uie function of which 
he is the instrument. 

" We are more impressed with the graces of youth 
than with the energies of manhood verging cm age; in 
this respect, as well as that of contrast with the decrepi- 
tude of St. Jerome, the placid contemplative beauty of 
the young deacon in the foreground of DomenichnM 
will probably please more than the poetic trance of the 
assistant friar with the lighted taper in the foreground of 
Agostino. This must, howevM', be observed, that as 
Domenichino thought proper to introduce supernatural 
witnesses of the ceremony in imitation of bis mastra, their 
effect seems less omamental and more interwoven with 
the plan, by being perc^ved by the actors themselves. 

" If Uie attMidant characters in the picture of Agos- 
tino ore more numerous, and have on the whole famished 
the bints of admission to those of Domenichino, the latter, 
with one exception, may be said to have used more pro- 
priety and judgment in the choice. Both have intro- 
duced a man with a turban, and opened a portico to 
characterize an Asiatic scene. 

" With regard to composition, Domenichino undoubt- 
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edly gakis tbe palm. The disposition oa the whole he 
owes to his master, though he reversed it, but he has 
elesred it of that o^Hessive bustle, which rather involvM 
and crowds the principal actors in Agostino than attends 
them. 

" With this corresponds the tone of the whole. The 
evenfhg freshness of an oriental day tii^s every part; 
tbe medium of AgoBlino partalces too much of tbe fimii- 
gated inaide of a catboUa chapeL 

" The draperies of both are charaoteristic, and unite 
subordiiMtion with dignity, but their eolour is cbosen 
with more jndgmeat by Domeniohino; the embrowned 
gold and ample folds of the robe of the administering 
priest are more genial than tbe cold blue^ whites aiid 
yellow on the priest of bis master; in both, po'h^M, the 
white draperies on tbe foregraind figures have too little 
strengUi for tbe central colours, but it is more percepti- 
ble m Caracd than in Domenicbino. 

" The fonns in the saint of Caracci are giaadw and 
mere ideal than in tbe saint of Domenidiino — some hafe 
even tbongfat them too Ttgorous: both, in 1117 opimoo, 
are in harmony with tbe emotion of the face a»d wtpres- 
»on of either. Tbe eegemeas that animates the counte- 
nance of the one may be suj^msed to spread a momentary 
rigour over his frame. The mental derelictioB expressed 
in the countenance at the other with equal propriety re- 
laxes and palsies the limbs which depend on it. 

** Tbe eolour of Caraeci's saint is much more chwwv 
teristic of fleshy, though nearly bloodless, si 
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that chosen by his rival, which is withered, shrivelled, 
leathery id the lights, and earthy in the shade; but the 
head of the officiating priest in Domenichino, whether 
considered as a specimea of colour indepradent of the 
rest, or as set off by it, for truth, tone, freshness, enwgy, 
is not only the beat Domenichino ever painted, but per- 
haps the best that can be conceived." 

The Drtam ofSL Romuald ib Andrea Sacchi*s master- 
piece. This saint, it seems, had a dream, in which he 
saw his deceased followers ascending to heaven by a lad- 
der somewhat resembling Jacob's. Andrea was commis- 
sioned to paint this vision. Accordingly, he has repre- 
sented St Romuald seated, in a pleasant retreat of the 
Apennines, among the monks of his order, explaining 
to them the motives which induced him to quit the world, 
and directing their eyes to the miraculous ladder. A 
more unpromising subject could hardly have been se- 
lected; and considering all its disadvantages — the want 
of action or interest, and the uniformity of the figures, 
dressed as they all are in white garments of the same 
make — the wonder is that the painter could evoke a cre- 
ation BO beautifiiL 

The Madonna del FtAigno is another douUe picture. 
The Madonna herself like all R^hael's Madonnas, is a 
beautifiil creature; and the whole picture is remarkable 
for its preservation and colouring, ^gismund Conti, 
one of the household of Juluis 11., who, according to 
Vasari, ordered this work, is represented in a kneeling 
posture among the figures in the Iowm* part of the pic- 
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ture, '* mwe like a living beii^ than the mere represen- 
tadon of one" — mo, piuUoato che ritratto dal vivo*." 

Titian's Martyrdom of St. S^atiian u highly extolled 
for the colouring of the saint himself, ^t this very cii^ 
cmmtance detaches it too much front the rest of the 
work, and makes it look like a real figure among painted 
ones. This picture, indeed, exhibits at once the prin- 
cipal mwit and the principal defect of Titian's s^le, and 
reminded me of two remsrics on the subject made by 
two very diffident authorities. One of them is noticed 
by Middleton, who relates how an ignorant Greek priest 
once unwittingly ^plauded certain pictures of Iltian's, 
which be had ordered and refused to recei?e, by telling 
him — " Your scandalous figures stand quite out from 
the canvass; they are as bad as a group of statnes!" 
The other is mmitiooed by Algarotti, who represents 
Michael Angelo as exclaiming, at sight of some worit of 
Titian's — " What pity that thb man had not learnt to 
draw correctly from the very first." Gran peccato che 
costui non abbia da principio imparato a ben disegnare. 

lie BntcnAing of Su Body of Ckritt is one of the 
most admired of Caravaggio^s performances. The per- 
sonages compoung the picture are evidently taken, as in 
most of Caiavaggio's works, from common life; and the 
coarseness of their dress and features imparts that air of 
reality which characterizes this artist's style. " Cara- 
va^o," says Forsyth, " wrought stwte years exclusively 
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for the Giustiniani P«Uc«, where he found ab asyhim 
from the gallows, and painted in a room which waa 
blackened to harmonke with bis ^nius and his heart 
The niBian loved the Scrip^ires, and rarely excelled out 
of them. His frugal pencil gives but few figures, nor 
much of tboae few; for his lights bll in red and partial 
masses without any diffusion. Whatever they foil on, 
indeed, starts into life; but the rest is hei in abrupt 
darkness; — a transition hardly in nature, or true only in 
candleli^ts. This gloomy man could paint deep thougbt- 
fulness, strong parnioi), intense devotion or broad laugh- 
ter; but he had no pencil for smiles, or beauty, or placid 
dignity, or love." 

The Mariyrdom ofSL Erasmus, by Nicholas Pousain, 
and that of St. Protei and St. Martinim, by Valentin, 
motiaic copies of both which are to be seen is St. Peter's, 
struck me as an apt illustration of Madame de Stag's re- 
mark: — " That, in sudi subjeela, painful sensatjone 
must ever be produced by the appearance of blood and 
wounds and tortures, even though the victims nay seen 
animated by the noblest enthusiasm. In aaeh pictures 
it is impossible not to look for aocurscy of imitatioa, and 
yet one shudders at the thought of finding it." 

Of the remaining pictures in this collection, those most 
worthy of notice are — the Cruci&uon of St. Peter, one 
of the most esteemed works of Guide — the St. Thomas 
putting his Bnger into th« wound in the Saviwir's side, 
an admired performance of Guercino's — and an Annun- 
ciation, formerly at Loreto, the work of Frederick Bar- 
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Such are a few of the mora interestmg objects in the 
Vatican; — for it would be useless, and, indeed, hopeless, 
to attempt to gire a detailed description of its contents. 
*' Painting and sculpture, strictly speaking, do not per- 
haps admit of description, lie ideas received by one 
sense can hardly be transmitted by another. A man 
may give the exact proportions of the Venus of Medicis; 
but this can never impart a single idea of the grace and 
dignity difiused over that divine statue; and if he mention 
that grace, he describes his own sensations rather than 
the figure. He who could, by hb description, place 
before the eyes of his reader the «^cf prodnoed by 
the Vmius; — who could convey, bywords, the manly, re- 
signed, patient suffering of the Dying Gladiator, conwi- 
ous that be is breathing his last; — or that melanchtdy 
and terrible gloom, which attended the destruction of all 
things, as exhilMted in the Deluge of Pousnn — with tbd 
heart-rending despair of the husband and father, who 
sees his vrife peruhing, and his child exposed to inevit- 
able death — who could shew him the Rowing tints of 
sunset, or the moonbeams glistening on the searoely- 
rippUng ocean, as created by the pen(»l of Claude Lo- 
raine and Vemet; — the man wha could excite sensations 
similar to those which have been produced by these 
masters of the s^Ume and beautiful, would cease to de> 
scribei—he would be their equal in a different Une;— • 
he would be himself — a poet*." 



* Mathewt. 
ff2 
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Excudent alii ipiraDtitt moliiii* btb 

. . . Vivo* daeeDt de marmore vulttu. — Viro. 



Op all the Seven Hills of old Borne the CapitoHne 
was the most bmous. There many of the most import- 
ant public assemblies were held: thither each Tictorious 
commander proceeded in triumph to offer up sacrifice to 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus and the rest of the gods; and 
then they hung up as trophies the spoils stripped from 
their vanquished foes. On the Capitol, too, was placed 
the temple of Jupiter Capitotinus, that of Juno and 
ItGoerra, those of Fortune, of the Beardless Jupiter, of 
Jupiter Feretrius, and of so many other deities, that this 
spot was called the abode of the Oods. In addition to 
all these, there were porticos, triumphal arches, and 
various other edifices, decorated with statues within and 
without; insomuch that were we to imagine all these 
structures as existing at the same time, it would be im- 
possible to find room for them in a space so limited. 
The difficulty, however, is in some measure got over, not 
only by the probably diminutive sicfe of some of these 
structures*, but by the reflection that the Romans not 
unfrequently substituted one edifice for another. 

* Dioajiiui of HilicarnBima lays, " Romului, ftfler hit fint 
trininpli, erected a temple on the (umroit of the Capiloline HiD, in 
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The ancient Capitol, having been the centre of tbe Ro- 
Diaa power, and the place where the masters of the world 
determined the fete of subjugated nations, may naturally 
be supposed to have offered an imposing spectacle during 
the most palmy state of the Roman empire; but all its 
ancient edifices have long since been swept away, and 
instead of the imposing and the majestic, we now meet 
only with the graceful and the elegant. The modem 
building, though the work of Michael Angelo, is not 
worthy to crown the summit of the *' Ct^Itoli immobile 
saxum," as the Romans in the pride of their national 
vanity delighted to call it But what is now become of 
their Eternal Empire, with the fobles of Juventns and 
T«nunii8, which were to them sacred articles of fiuth ! 
** Tbe wind hath patsed over it, and it is gone." Not 
only is the Capitol itself fallen, but its very name^ once 
fondly cherished as an omen of empire, is now almost 
lost in the modem ^tpellation of Campidoglio. 

** This devoted attachment to their country," says 
Mathews, ** is perfai^ die only amiable feature in the 
natimai character of the Romans. With what spirit 
does it break out in the invocation of Horace;— 

Alme Sol, cumi iiitido diem qui 

PromU et celu, iliiuque et idem 

Naacsmi potrii nibil nrbe Homft 

ViaeraiDtgui! 



honour of Jupiter Feretrhu; and, judging hy ibe pretent remaiiij, 
thii building «m dimiauUve; (be greateit extent of its walli being 
len tbsn fifteen feet" 
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Fair Sim, wb«, with uQcbangiog b««in, 
RiUDg anothar and tfae tame, 
l><Mt frDin thy beamy car unfold 

The gbriout day, 
Or hide it in tliy getting ray ; 
or light and life immortal tource, 
May'et thou, m all thy Tadiaot c«utk, 
Netbing more great than aeven^iiird Rmne bebold ! — Frahcis. 

though in these very lines there is a sufficieDt indication 
of that jealous hostility towards all other nations, with 
which this love of country was combined. The 

Farcere nibjectia, et debellare luperbot. 

To tpare the lupplianl, and to quell tlie proud. — Sfemcb. 

of their &TOurite poet, contains a complete exposition of 
the ipuit of their foreign policy — a tmly domineering 
aad tyrannical spirit — which could not be at rest while 
there was any other people on the face of the earth that 
claimed the rights of national independence." 

In the square of the Capitol is the famous equestrian 
■tatue of Marcus Aurelius, the only bronse equestrian 
statue now remaining in Rome. It passed sncGessively 
for that of Constantine, L. Verus, or Sept. Sevenu. Of 
this statue there is, according to Addison, a representa- 
tion on a medal of Lucius Verus. At least, he says, 
" The horse utd nun on the medal are in the same pos- 
ture as they are in the statue, and there is a resemblance 
to Marcus Aurelius's &ce." Some hate thought they 
could trace the image of an owl in the mane, and have 
therefore concluded that the artist must have been an 
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Athenian. The hone is veiy ^irited, and Michael 
Angelo's address to it, " Ricordati cfae sei vivo, e cam> 
minat" is stQl quoted; Uwugh some critics will have it 
that the proportkm of the animal is false, and his aUi- 
tude impossible. '* Ancient sculptors," says Forsyth, 
" intent only on man, are supposed to have neglected 
the study of animals; and we certainly find very rude 
accessories affixed to some exquinte antiques. Perhaps 
they even alfected such contrasts as strike us in the woric 
of the Faun and his Panther, the Meleager and his Dog, 
the Apollo and his Swan, The horse, however, came 
so frequently into heroic subjects, that the greatest art- 
istu of antiquity must have made bim their peculiar 
stuthr, and we learn that they did so. But it were unfoir 
to judge of their excellence from this bruised and unfor- 
tunate animal, or even from those of Venice and Portici; 
as the ancient bronze was too thin for figures of so large 
a volume. On some ancient relievos, where the horse 
was traced con amore, we find all the truth and spirit 
and character which modems have given to this noble 
animd, tho subject of their severest study." 

Where this statue now stands, there foimerty stood 
two colossal figures; one an Apollo, thirty cubits high; 
the other, a Jupiter Capitolinus, which was so lofty as to 
be visible from the Mons Latialis*, near Albano; a dis- 
tance of twenty miles. This latter statue was the work 
of Sp. Carrilius, and the materials of which it was com- 

* Amplitudn UnU eil, ut cunipicialur k Latiario Jovb. — Plm- 
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poMd were supplied b; tiie annour taken from tbe Sam- 
nites. — {Flin. xxxir. c 18.) 

On entcmng the court of the left wii^ of the C^tol 
yoD aee, in the oppoute recess, the figure of Ocean, re- 
dining on a little bubbling fountain. This statue was 
the quondam respondent of Pasquin*. According to 
some authorities he is the Rhine; but whatever may have 
been his original designation, he is now generally called 
Marforio, from having been found in the Via Itbrforio, 
the name of which is thought to be a corruption of the 
Forum of Mars. 



* He mutilated figure of Paaqnin — wbidi Mine take fbr a Mene- 
laui mppoTting the body of Patrodu*, while Haflei praoaoiMea it to 
be Aj»x Mipported by hia bmther — itaudi at the comei of the Via 
San Pantaleo, towardi the Piaxza Navona. It wa* dJacOTarcd in 
the nxteenth centurj, and named after the tailor PaiquiD, over 
Bg^Bt wboK shop it wai placed; and vho, bendes indnlging hiat- 
•elf in Hitiiical raillery againtt all the worid, hai had the benow «f 
pring hia name to all lubM^uent effiuioai of the wma hind. The 
floaliiig coital of wit ma; be eatimated by the •quibi and epigram* 
that are ttill occaeionally affixed to thia itatue. — Take the fijUowiug 
imtance recorded by Hathem in hii " Diaij of an Invalid." 

" A man named Cae«u latalj' maniedagirl of dienameof Boma, 
both of them common names in Rome. Thej lived in the Piasta 
Navona, eloae to Paaqnin'a ttatue, where wai bund the next morn- 
ing the following advice: — 

Cave, CKsar, ne tua Roma 
re8|>ublica fiat I 
The man replied the next day:— 

Csaar imperat! 
upon which hia anlagooitt inrtaotly rejoined: — 
Grgo coronabitur," 
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A bearded warrior here, usually called Han, but some- 
times called Pyrrlius, is admired only for his armour. 

Near tbe Pyrrhus is a room filled with Egyptian gods, 
either original or copied from Hadrian, and brought tnm 
the Canopus of his vOla. In this room all the sculptures 
in basalt are andent ^yptian. The rest, in nero tmtico, 
which, from their dazzling polish, look as if freeh from 
the sculptor's hands, are of the age of Hadrian. Among 
the latter are the conjoined heads of the Sun and Moon, 
or Osiris under the figure of Apis and Ihs, both highly 
finished. Serapis, whose image is also here, bears the 
modius on his bead, as an emUem of fecundity. He is 
said to correspond with the Jnpiter, Dia, or Pluto of the 
Greeks and Ronuns. They who consider him as a d«- 
fication of Joseph, look upon the modius as allusive to 
the com which he persuaded Pharaoh to lay up against 
the seven years of £EuniDe. Anubis, the Egyptian Mer- 
cury, with his canine bead, is the only figure in white 
marble. He bears both the Sistrum and Caduceus, and 
is also of Hadrian's ag& 

In these wQiks — though those of Hadrian's age are cer> 
tainly somewhat relieved from the straight, outstretched, 
perpendicular rigidity of the true E^fjrptian style — " we 
see the artist condemned both by his laws and his religion 
to a barren sameness of manner; yet allowed a vatie^ of 
monsters to work upon. In whatever posture these figures 
are represented, whether standing or sitting, kneeling or 
squatting, the limbs are parallel, the 6eah appears blown, 
the knees inarticulate, the frices, where human, are un- 
meaning, the dnqwry indistinct, the attitudes as motioa- 
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!•» as their mummies; and the want of nature but poorly 
compeomted by the high polish given to impassive ma- 
terials; for nothing but basalt, touchstone, porphyiy, 
granite, and the mtrbles the most improper for sculpture, 
was used by the Egyptians"." 

Beyond this Pantheon is a chamber filled with inscrip- 
tions, embracii^ the iHiole period of the empire fr<Hn 
Augustus to Tbeodosius. Here too stands the Columna 
Milliarium, an old Eoman marble mile-stone; and here 
may be seen a sepulchral cippus, and a column, on which 
are sculptured the various instruments used by the an- 
cients in architecture and mensuration — the ^wel, the 
bamner, the compasses, the plummet, and the quadrant, 
pretty much the same as those in use at the present day. 

In the same room is a marble sarcophagus, in which 
was found the Barberini, or Portland vase, now in the 
British Museum. From the two figures on the top of it, 
this sarcophagus has been supposed to have contained 
the ashes of Alexander Severus, and Matnmea, his 
mother. To this hypothesis, however, it is objected, 
that die man repreeented here is at least fifty, and Alex- 
ander Sevenis was murdered before he was thirty. 

lite relievos on the four sides— representing the prin- 
cipal events of the life <^ Achilles, to whom, if this sar- 
cophagus really contained the ashes of Septimius Severus, 
it was peohaps intended to compare him for the greatness 
of his exploits and the shortness of his life — are of van. 
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0U8 degrees of merit. The front, which is the best, re- 
presents the contest between Achilles and Agamemnon 
for Brisw; or, according to others, Achilles discovered 
by Ulysses amcHig die daughters of Lycomedes. 

Here aiso b a carious relievo, r^resenting one of the 
GaUi, Cybele's vagi^nd priests — supposed to be the 
Ai«hig8llus — in fall costume, and surrounded with all 
the symbols of her worship. 

Among tlie most curious and interestii^ remains pre- 
served in the Capitol, are some fragments of a plan of 
old Rome, with which the staiiwiase wall is encrusted, 
and which, though engraved on soft alabaster, formed 
originally a pavement, and a pavement not im|»oper for 
the temple of RomuluK. The grand entrance to the 
Pmiico of Octavia, which now forms the entrance to a 
Roman 6^4narket, is marked in this plan exactly as it 
stands at the present day. 

In the gallery is a bust of 'Scipio Africanus; of whom 
there are many estant, bearing no great resemblance to 
eadi other; — for every bust marked with a scar is called 
a Scipio. This, however, has his name inscribed upon 
it, and resembles the green basalt bust at the Rospigliosi 
Palaoe, which was discovered amcmg the ruins of Liter- 

In the gallery there is also a sarcophagus representing 
the Rape of Proserpine. Addison would account for the 
frequency of such relievos on sarcophagi, by referring 
them, like the Apollos and Venuses that abound in ev«y 
collection, to some celebrated original of which they were 
the copies. " I remember," says he, " I was very well 
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pleased with the derice of one that I met with cm th« 
tomb of a young Roman lady, which had been made tor 
her by her mother. The sculptor had choeen the Rape 
of ProBerpine for his device, where at one end you might 
see the god of the dead (Pluto) hurrying away a beauti- 
ful young vitgin (Proserpine), and at the other, the grief 
and disMctioD of the mother (Ceres) on that acoouoL 
I hare observed the same device uptm nmal sarooph^ 
that have enclosed the ashes of men or boys, maids or 
matrons; for, when the thought once took, the ignorance 
of sculptors applied it promiscuously." 

In a nxHU to the right of the gallery is an interesting 
collectiott of inscriptions, marbles, bronzes, vases, and 
other misoellaneous relics. Among the number is a 
laige bronze vase found in the sea at Antium, given, as 
the inscriptiMi records, by Mithridates Eupator to the 
college of Gymnasiarcha. There is also a noble marble 
vaM-~from which the apartment derives its name of 
Stanza del Vaso — encircled with a foliage of vines, and 
found near the tomb of Cecilia Metella. It is placed on 
a marble pedestal, on which is sculptured a sort of [ko- 
cesuon of the twelve great gods of the heathen mytho- 
logy: a vrork highly piized, and one which Winckelmann 
enimierates among the very few undoubted monumoits 
of Etruscan art. He observes that Vulcan, who appears 
young and without a beard, is armed with an axe — fy^^ 
Tov weXucvv t/htrarovt as Ludao phrases it — probably 
in allusion to the birth of Itfinerva; that being the instru* 
Dient with which he exercised his obstetric art in deliver- 
ing her from the head of Jupiter. This curious relic. 
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which was found at Nettuno, served as the mouth of a 
well; and the marks of the cords are still distinctly visible. 
** Thus," remarks the Author of Rome in the Nineteenth 
Centuty, ** did the ancients carry the embellishments of 
the fine arts even to the humblest conveniences of do- 
mestic life. The meanest utensil was elegant in its farm, 
tlie poorest garment graceful in its folds and drapery, and 
the riches of painting and sculpture were lavished not 
only on their streets and public buildings, but even on 
their private habitations." 

Embedded in the wall of this rown is the &moua Iliac 
table, apparently a square slab of white plaster, CHi which 
are represented the principal actions of the Diad, with 
an explanatory inscription in GreeL It vras found on 
the Appian Way; and Fabretti, who has published an 
engraving of it, with a Dissertation, at the end of his 
woric on Trajan's Pillar, is of opinion that it was made 
subsequent to the time of Virgil, and probably in the 
reign of Nero. 

The Diana Triformis — in which there are three Bgures 
joined together back to back — is a small bronze image as 
light and portable as a child's play-thing. <' The god- 
dess," says Burton, " is here represented under the charac- 
ters of Luoa, Diana, and Hecate. This vras no unusual 
way of representing her*; and she b generally made to 

• Hence the poet* edl Iiei the triple, the thtce4e«ded, and die 
three-bodied Diuie: — 

Per triplicU Tultut anauaqne lecrK DEaiue. 

Onv. HiK. Ep. 12. 
Tuqne, trieepa Heeatel— Id. Mbt. 7. IM. 
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caarry a torch, Bome sort of weofXKi, aod a key. The torch 
represents her in heaTdn, is Luna; the weapon alludes to 
her character on earth, as Diana; and the key denotea 
her power in hell, as Hecale. She is also attended by 
a serpent; and at her feet are ropes t« denote the pun- 
isbments of the infenial regions. 

" The Epfaesian Diana MuttiBieninua will also be 
found here. 9he was worshipped in ths form, because 
she was considered the nurse of all thii^ liring. There 
was, however, considerable mystery in the adolatioB paid 
to her; and the di^rent attribittes of Ceres, Isis, and 
Cybelei were in some tort umted in her. Hence she hsa 
on her head the turreted crown of Cybelo; and Maero- 
bius seems to identi^ b^ with Ins, when he says, < Isis 
is worshipped in every religion, being either the earth, 
or universal nature, onder the influence of the son. For 
this reason, the whole body of the goddess is covered 
with breasts, because the universe is nourished by the 
earth or nature." — (Saturn. Lib. i. c 23.) Tiaa figure 
is not uncommon; but occasi(Hial varieties may be seen. 
Besides the crown of Cybele, she generally wears the 
veil of Isis; a crab representa the Moon; the vietoriea 
and breasts denote the Ephesian Diana; stags and bees, 
the Sicilian Diana; the lions of Magru Mater also ac- 
company her; and the oxen and dragons of Eleusinian 



MoDtium ciutM Demoniinque virgoT 
Qam labonntet utero pndlaa 
Ter Tocata Rudii ndimiique letho; 

Diva trifbnnb!— Hoe. l.iii. Od.32. 
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Ceres, the ■{Atinx of Mioerva, aitd the aconw and fruita 
of the earth." Id these T^iied chsniet«n — in the chaste 
huntiwa, the XAva IVifonnis, atkd tha DtotioBless EjAe- 
sian I6xilf cased like a mimuny ia mystte e^qgabotii yiho 
ean recognne the suae goddeas*? 

Among the curiosibee of this raom is attatara, wthits 
wei^t, exactly like the commoD steQljnrd. 

In the wall is embedded the finest specbien of aneiebt 
mosaic now extant It was found by Cardinal Furietti 
b Hadrian's Villa, and reiweseots four doves perched oa 
the brim of a large bowl, filled with water, of which one 
of them is drinking. This mosaic, which is in excellent 
preservation, agrees exactly with Plbys deacrif^iaai of the 
original of Sosus in the temple of Pergamus. " There 
is," says be, " at Pergamus, a mira^ of art-^-a dore 
drinking — the head of which casts a dark shade upon 
the water. Others are sunning and fduMOg theinselve* 
on the rim of the vesself." If this (^ the Capitol b» 
rrally the origirtal mentioned by PUny, his admiratJen of 



* Diana inUrim eat, all% nicdncta, venatrii; et Ephetia, it 
mullil et Tcribui eztructa; et Trivia, multia caphiblu et multli ma- 
aibna horrifica.^MinutiuB Felix, % 21, p. 106.) Her own proper 
name under thi* Utter ^ifi«ai«noe waa Heoate. Trivia b only an- 
accidental one; from her itatue being uaually placed where three 
■Ireeti or ways met togetber; — 

Ora videi Hecate* in trei veitentia parte*, 

Servet ut in temas compita lecta viaa. — OvtD.PA*T.L 142. 

t Mirabili* ibi (Pergamit) columba bibens, et aqnam umbrft ca- 
^tia inftncan*. Aprieanlur aKn tcabenlei Rcae ia oanthari labi«. 
(Lib. nxv. c. 25.) 
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the worit only shews how greatly the anciente are now 
exoelled in the art of teaselatitHi. 

Among the extraTagant conceits that are carved on the 
old Pagan tombs, such as masks, hunting^iatches, bac- 
chanals, there are many of a m<»e sotioub nature, which 
shadow out the ezist«ice of the soul after deodt, and 
the hope of a h^py immortality. Thus we have, in 
this room, a sarcophagus, with a relievo of inferior sculp- 
ture^ represeotang the whole course of human life. In 
the first place we have .^lolus, Ocean, Vulcan, and the 
Common Mother, (seated on the ground with the oop- 
nucopia in her hand), to personify the four elements. 
The union of soul and body a denoted by the embrace 
of Cupid and Psyche. In the upper part of the relievo 
is the Sun, representing the East, as a fit emblem of the 
commencement of human life. In the lower part of it, 
we see Prometheus seated, and modelling a human figure 
out of clay, while Minerva is infiisiog into it the spirit, 
indicated by a butterfly which ^e places cm its head. 
Man then appears, endued with life; above him is an 
oak loaded with acorns, emblematic of his means of sub- 
sistence in his primitive state. The Three Pates are 
also introduced, with appropriate symbols: one of them 
b placed near a clock, to denote that the man has now 
reached the term of his existence; a circumstance further 
indicated by the Car of the Moon, intended to represent 
the West, and by the Genius of Sleep extinguishing his 
torch upon the corpse. Nothing now remains for the 
body but the honours of sepulture, denoted by a gariand 
which the Genius holds in his left band. Meanwhile 
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the soul, in its butter6y fonn*, soars up toward Nemens, 
and, according as iu actions have been good or bad, it b 
conducted by Mercury to happiness, or left to undei^ 
merited punishinent; — shadowed out by a Prometheus 
diained to a rock with a vulture preying on his vitals, 
till at length he is delivered by Hercules. 

In another room is a large collection of imperial busts. 
*' In some of these busts," as Mathews has observed, 
" particularly those of Nero, Caligula, and Caracalla, 
Germanicus, Veqiasian, and Titus, the histories of their 
prototypes m^ be dearly read: Nature has written those 
characters too plainly to be mistaken. There are, bow- 
ever, ezceptioQS : in Julius Caesar, for instance, instead of 
the open, generous expression, which the magoanimity 
and clemency of his character would lead you to expect, 
you find a narrow contraction of muscles that would suit 
the fieatores of a miserf-; and, in Helic^balus, the 

* There might have been, ujt Spence, t grekt deal of good ten«e 
— and perhspa lomething ibove good Mnw — in the fining on thii 
emblem. At leait, nothing, I think, could point out the nimval and 
liberty or the toul aAer ila Mparation from the body, in a itronger 
or moK argtUDAntatiTe manner, than an animal, which ia fint a 
grass, be«Ty, creeping inaect; and which, after dropping it* alough, 
becomei (by an amaxing change) a light, niry, flying, free, and 
happy creature .... It ia remarkable enough, obaervea the aame 
writer, that, in the Greek language, the aame woTd('tvx9) >■ n^ed 
indifferently Tor tbi» little fluttering inaect and the hhiI — or the 
animula vagula, blanduU, •■ Hadrian called it, in the well-kDown 
veraet recorded by Spattian in hi* life of that tmftnr.—Pofymtlii, 
p. 71. 

t Generally apeaking, there ii, peAap*, aa little oonnexjon be- 

VOL. I. o O 
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swinish temperament, generally ybij strongty marked, 
does not appear." 

The seated statue of Agrippina, tbe wife of Qermani- 
coB, though inferior to the one at Naples, reahzes aU 
one's cmceptbns of die dignity of an old Roman matron; 
but the head ts said not toi belong to the statue. 

The relioTos on the walls, representing Perseus liberal 
ing Andromeda, and Endymion sleeping, are full <kE grace 
and beauty. 

Outside the window of this room is an ancient sun- 
dial, placed in its proper position. The surfece, op 
which the lines are drawn to mark the hours, is concave. 
Previous to the year of Rome 460, thwe Was no such 
thing as a sun-dial in Rome, or any other definite, man- 
ner of marking tbe hours. Pliny tells us^ that no further 
notice of time was taken in the twelve tables, than the 
rising and setting of the sun*. Subsequently, one of tbe 

tveen the exprewon of a btut ud the chanctn of the indiTJduil 
it KpraMDt*, u between the «ouud uid tetue of & vcne; mA it 
would be u ridicuknu to aigue from one to tbe odm, in the fbrraer 
at in tlie latter iiutuce. Yet, like other Ticionarie*, I fancied I 
oonld diKOTer in the wriDkled and care-worn ooantenanoe of Cbmt, 
the inaiki of that indefii t igaMe ioduitiy which never coffered hira to 
re*t tin he had ftiUj aceomplitihed hii pnrpoeej — thus making each 
tucceeding advantage a itepiuQg-ttone to the next: — 

Nil Mton repntani, dum qnid niperettet agendnin. 

* There wat a diftinction that prevailed very early among the 
Romans, between the civil and the natural day. Hie natural day 
wa* moat commonly reckoned from nin-riae to nm-eet; the dvfl 
day from midnight to midnight agun. Ipaum diem alii aliter ol^- 
■ervavtre. Babylonii, inter duoa wHb exottut; AdienienKi, inter 
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consul's officers had to make proclamation when mid-day 
was arrived, which was ascertained by the sun appearing 
between the Aufraand the Grcecostasit — a building near 
the Cvria, where foreign ambassadors were lodged. The 
end of the day was also notified in a similar manner at 
Bun-set. Pliny tells us, on the authority of Fabius Ves- 
talis, that L. Papirius Cursor erected the first dial at 
Rome, on the temple of Quirinus, in the year of the city 
460; but he tells us at the same time, that, according to 
Varro, sun-dials were first introduced by M. Valerius 
Messala, who brought one from Catania, and put it up 
in the Forum near the Rostra, in the year of the city 491 . 
Id the Stanza de' Filosofi, the relievos are entertain- 
ing rather from their subject than their execution. In 
one of them is a female trying to make a cat dance; in 
another is Calliope, teaching Orpheus to play upon the 
lyre, in the presence of Apollo. In a third, Esculapius 
and Hygeia are seen laying their heads together; and in 
the next is displayed the not unfrequent consequence 
of such consultations — a funeral procession. The best 
is that which represents the death of Meleager, where 
the whole story is portrayed — the uncles pierced with 
their death wounds — the infuriated mother burning the 
fotal brand on which the life of her son depends — his 
fabting fonn sbking down on the couch — and his be- 
loved Atalanta vainly weeping over him. 

duOT oceanic Umbri, a meridie in meridiem; vulgiu oinne i lace 
ad tencbraa. SscerdotM Romani, et qui diem diffini^re civilein, 
item Egyptii, et Hipparehui, ii medil. nocte ad mediam.— (P'in. N. 
H. L. ii. c. n).—Sptiiee't Poh/taelU, p. 193. 
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Id ibe middle of the room is placed an admirable little 
broiue statue of a youth, seated in a musing posture, and 
supposed to be a Camillus. 

" The collection of Hermes," t^jserres Forsyth, " which 
pass here for the heads of philosophers, is the latest 
and the best in Europe. Many of them were found io 
Hadrian's villa, and are such as adorned the ancient U- 
braries and gardens. In gardens they stood as Tenmm, 
on pilasters, to support the railing; an office wliich ac- 
counts for the square holes so often found in their 
shoulders. Some, indeed, consider those holes as de- 
signed for the metal bars whit^ supported the busts in 
l^roceasions; but such bars have been found only in busts 
of bronze, objects more portable than these." 

Such havoc and confusion did that invidious tyrant, 
Caligula, make in the public collection of marble por- 
traits, that the heads could never be restored to their 
several inscriptions. *' Ita subvertit atque disjecit," says 
Suetonius, " ut restitui, talvii tituUt, non valuerinL" 
Hence there is scarcely a bust of any Roman poet or 
philosopher that we can depend upon as genuine. The 
aathentici^ of some of the Greeks is ascertained, either 
from the names inscribed on them, or from their resem- 
blance to others so authenticated. The Homers, for 
there are sevend, are said to have been identified by the 
apotheosis of Homer, fonnwly at the Colonna palace. 
lltey have, too, the sanction of uniformity to recommend 
tbem; and are the very heads our ^cy would portray for 

"TTiebHiid old num of ChiM' rocky ide." 

Aristides is known from the incomparable statue at 
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Naples. Socrates cau never be mistaken, for his bust 
corresponds exactly with the descriptions given of his 
features by ancient authors. " Socrates was said to re- 
semble Silenus in bis looks; for he was flat-nosed and 
bald."— (SchoL In Aristoph. Nub. 223.) " Now, be not 
angry with me," says Plato ( Thest. ) '* he had no beauty 
to boast o^ but resembled you in the flatness of hb nose 
and in the make of his eyes." " That person would be 
a simpleton," says Atheoseus, " who should ask sudi a 
question as this, ' Whether any one had a flatter nose 
than Socrates*?' " Metrodonis, Epicurus, Fitidart 
Anacreon, and various others, are also ascertained; and 
the little bronze and bearded bust of Demosthenes, 
found in Herculaneum, has served to identify the great 
Athenian orator. Sappho might birly claim admittance 
here; but surely Cleopatra is somewhat out of her place 
amidst these Grecian bards and sages. The same 
remark would apply to Aspasia, but that, as has been 
shrewdly remarked, she was too much in their company 
when alive to be turned out of it now. It should be added, 
however, that her bust here bears no great resemblance 
to the undoubted one in the Vatican. 

The great hall boasts a Jupiter in nero mOieOf an Es- 
culaptus, and a colossal Hercules in green basalt placed 



■ From B pasioge in Cicero, it would teem that tlie ancienti bad 
their cniniologiiiti: " Zopynis et (tupidiim esse Sociatera dixit at 
bardum, qiiM jugula cuncava non hnberel; obslractai cm partes et 
obUiratas cue diecbat. "—;/>; Falo. c. 2.) 
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upon an ancient altar decorated with relieros represent- 
ing the birth and education of Jupit«r, and his recogni- 
tion as the aire of gods and men. Hen, too, are the 
admired Furietti Centaurs, whose veined hoo& indicate 
thitf licence which the ancients sometimes affected in die 
sculpture of animals. They were found in Hainan's 
villa, and have inscribed on them the names of two 
Greek artists, supposed to be of his own time. 

The Amazons are much admired; though it must not 
be fb^tten that one of the heads is modem. BoUi of 
them, as usual, represent wounded Amazons. So close, 
indeed, is the resemblance between all these statues, that 
there is good reason to infer that they, as well as most 
of the Fauns, Dianas, Venuses, Cupids, ftc, which, 
without variati(Hi of attitude, re-appear in every collec- 
tion, had been copied from one or two celebrated models. 
At any rate, there were three rival statues of Amaztms — 
the productions of Ctesilaiis, Polycletus, and Phidias — 
the feme of which has been transmitted even to our times. 

The statue of Isis is chiefly remarked fer the beauty 
of the drapery, which is knotted on the breast, and feUs 
in graceful folds to the feet. The fringed pephax is said 
to denote her eastern extraction; for the Greeks wore it 
plain. 

" The old shrivelled, crying crone," says Fors^ba 
" scmietimes called Hecuba, sometimes a Prt^fica, is cer- 
tainly good of its kind. The age, the expression, the 
retortion of the head, the very dress of this singular 
figure embodied my idea of the 'mobbled queen' — 
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A tlnU tifoa thftt head 

Where Ute Ilie dudem ttood, aod for a robe, 
About her latii and all o'erteemed loini ' 
A blanktt, in the alarm of fear caught up. 

'* &ie could not be a Pnefica; for both Terence and Ru- 
tarcb represent the womeni who wfuled at ^nerals, with 
uDcoTerad beads and disbevelled hair. The anatomical 
part of this figure is well described b; Ovid, and migbt 
be studied as an exquisite model of defonnity:" — 

Collum nervoBum, scapularum cuspii scuta, 
Sazonim pectiu, laxatum pellibiu uber, 
Non uber, sed tam vacuum quim molle. 

Near the Prt^ca is the statue of a man in the act of 
^teakin^ with drapery thrown round the lower part of 
the body onlyt one foot resting on a raised stone in an 
easy attitude* white the finger is held up as if to enforce 
attention. By aome it is thought to be a professor of 
the gymnastic art, or the master of an academy of glax 
diators instructing his disciples. Here, too, is a statue 
of Harpocrates, the god of silence, with his finger placed 
upon his mouth. It was found in Hadrian's villa. That 
the statues of this god were by no means uncommon in 
the ancient temples may be inferred from the following 
passage of Augustine: " Inasmuch as there was also, in 
ahbost every temple where Isis and Sers^is were wor- 
shipped, a figure which seemed to command silence by 
the finger being pressed upon the Ups, Varro conceived 
this was meant to signify, that the fact of their having 
been men should be kept silent." — (De Civ. Dei, Lib. 
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xviiL c 5). Augustine, however, is not the only writer 
who notices the connexion between Haipocnites and the 
Egyptian rites. Plutarch expressly says that he was the 
SOD of Isis and Osiris. — (De hide et Otiride}. Ovid 
alludes to the attitude in which Harpocrates is repre- 
sented: — 

Quique premit rocem digitoque ulentia (uadeL — Met. u. 691. 

Somedmes be was represented with a pear ou his head, 
which was conudered a type of silence and truth, irma the 
resemhlance the core bears to the heart, and the leaf to 
the tongue. 

In the next room is a sarcophagus, on which is carved 
the battle of the Amazons. Critics seon to be agreed 
that most of the sepulchral relievos are works of a bad 
age — that very few are el^;ant in their design, or bear 
any relation to their office, (the most conunon subjects 
being the Calydonian Hunt, the Battle of the Amazons, 
the Triumph of Bacchus, the Death of Protesilauis and 
the Feast of the Indian Bacchus) — that the sculptors, 
or rather Japidariit being confined to a narrow rectangle 
crowd their figures In files, and, anxious to tell all their 
story, generally multiply its hero — and that all the an- 
cient sarcophagi scattered about Rome are but the copies 
of works still more ancient and excellent, copies which 
those lapidaiii kept in huge assortment for sale. The 
Battle of the Amazons may, perhaps, from its beauty, 
form an exception to these remarks: not so the sarco- 
phagus opposite to it, representing the nocturnal visit of 
Diana to the sleeping Endymion. In one part of the 
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relievo the goddess descends ^m her car, while a winged 
genius reabains the fiery steeds. In another part, b; 
the liberty noticed above as common to relievos, she is 
again seen mounting the car to depart, and casting back 
a longing look upon the unconscious shepherd. Of this 
Diana — or the IntelUgeuce that was supposed to preside 
over the moon — who was fabled to Call in love with En- 
*dymion, the author of Polymetis remarks: — " If we 
consider the occasion of her love for him, according to 
the accounts the ancients ^ve of that bble, it may ttp- 
pear perb^ to have been only a philosophical amour« 
or what we call Platonic love; and so may not interfere 
with thb goddess's general character for chastity. How- 
ever that be, the story is very common, in particular on 
old sarcophaguses; and we see her on them, descending 
on a shepherd asleep, with a veil over her head. Iliere 
is some reason to think, that this ^le might have been 
meant originally of the echpses of the moon; and if it 
was so, her veil would be the most significant port of her 
dress on this occasion. Catullus, where he is conuneocU 
ing Conon, the &mous astronomer, says, that he knew 
the reasons of the eclipses of the sun; why stars are 
sometimes lost; and why the moon sometimes disappears 
in the midst of her course:" — 

FUmmeiu ut rapidi lolii nitor obBCuretur; 

Ut cedant certii (idero temporibui; 
Ut Triviain fhrtiin mb Lstmia suu relegaua 

Duldi amor gyro derocet aCrio.— De Com. Beb. 61. 

In the last room is the celebrated statue of the Dying 
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GUdiator. He is repramited naked, rediiiitig on a 

shield, with a short svord, and a broken horn by his sid^ 
and a cord knotted round the neck. His demeaoour is 
manly, ps^teot, and resigned: he supports himself on his 
left arm, and seems hdrauring to suppress the expression 
of agmy. ** The great mastors of Greece," obwrres 
Gunnin^am,' in his liTes of Ae '^dsh Sculptor^ 
** knew that violent action is tingracefiil, that it distorts 
the features, squares out the joints, and destroys^ to a 
certain degree, that harmony of nature, which they iror~ 
dipped: they, therefore, in general, distarded gesture, 
and strengthened the mental expressioti — witnaES the 
resigned agony of the Dying Gladiator — the fiunt strug- 
gle of the vanquidied LaocotHi — the traoquil voe of 
Niobe. To every unprejudiced eye, those ooble woiks 
are, from fheir diguified serenity, inexprewUily mournful: 
more vigorous action would, I apprehend, diminish the 
poetic pathos which they embody." 

Whether this wonderful statue be a laqueaiian g^adia'- 
tor, which, notwithstandmg Winckelmann's criticism, has 
been strenuously maintained by the Abate' Bracd, (Dis- 
sertanone soiHu un Clipeo Votivo), who accounts f<H- the 
cord round the neck, but not for the horn, which it' does 
not appear the gladiators themselves ever used; or whe- 
ther it be a Greek herald, as Winckelmann confidently 
asserted*; or whether we are to take it for a Spartan or 
barbarian shield-bearer, according to the opinion of bis 



' StoTu delle Arti, Iobk ii- p- 303-7. 
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Italian editor* — Hobhoiue thinks it may birly be comi- 
dered a copy of that mastei^iece of Ctesilaus whicfa 
repreaoBted " a wounded man at the point of death, in 
which you might see how much of life was yet remuning 
in bimf." Mont&ucon and Maffei thought it the iden- 
tical statue; but that statue was of broUze^ 

The Gladiator once formed part of the collection at 
the Villa Lodorisi, and was purchased by Clement XIL 
It aflbrds another instance of Michael Angelo's skill in 
restoration: he has contributed an ann, a foot, the upper 
lip, and the tip of the nose. 

llie Capitoline Venus, as it is called, is also in this 
room. She is supposed to be comii^ out of the btih* 
and bears some retomblance to the Medicean. liie 
attitude of this latter statue seems to haYe been a far 
Tourite with the sculptors. Several copies of it are to 
be seen in the Florentine gallery; and Ovid, as we have 
already seen, alludes to it in the following lines: — 

Ipia Venn pabcna, qnoliei vdamina pont^ 
Frot^lur Isvk Mminducta nuno. — Art. Amob. ii. 613. 

" Much controversy," says Burton, ** has aiisen, as to 
whether the Medicean Venus is the femous Venus of 
Praxiteles, which so late as the time of Arcadius and 
Honorius was exhibited at Cnidos, in a small temple. 



* Storia dell« Aiii, torn. ii. p. 207. 
f Vulueratum deficientent fecit in quo powt intel 
rcttal aninw.— (/>&■. N. U. xuiv. c. 8.) 
\ S«e Notei to the Fourth Canto of CbiUe Hu»M. 
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open on all sides; and to which, according to ¥\iay (Lib, 
xsxvi. c 5), Cnidos was indebted for its celetMity and its 
concourse of strangws. Frono tbeoce it was remored to 
Constantinople; and Cedrenus, who tella us that it stood 
in the palace of the Lausi, describes the attitude of the 
statue, KviSm A^po&rq ek \i9ov XtuKnci yvfivn, imvuv 
Ttiv a(Sw rp X^'P' "'cptoTEXXowra, tpfw ^"^ Kvi&ov 
npa^ircXouf. From these words, the Medieean Venus 
mi^t be the same with that of Cnidos; but we have do 
account of its remoTal from Constantinople to Rome, 
and there seems good reason for thinking that the pos- 
ture of the left arm of the Flor^itine statue diflEers from 
that of Praxiteles. We may reasonably suppose, that 
the coins struck at Cnidos represent the real statue which 
made the city so bmous; and these agree with the Ikfe- 
diceon, except that one ann is extended, and holds some 
dn^iery over a vase. It must be remembered, however, 
that both arms of the Venus of Medicis are modem; and 
that from Lucian (Amor, xiii.) it might be a^ued that 
the Venus of Praxiteles was quite naked, without any 
drapery. If the identity of the Medicean Venus with 
that of Cnidos be given up, this statue in the Capitol 
may perhaps claim it, as it nearly agrees with the repre- 
sentation on the coin." 

Among the remaining statues in this aj>artment of the 
Gladiator are — the group of Cupid and Psyche — the 
Flora, which Winckelmann takes to be the portrut of 
some beautiful woman under the image of Spring — the 
Juno — the Head of Alexander the Great, whose authen- 
ticity, though it has been set on awry by the restorers, it 
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is DOW the fiwhioD to call in question — " and last though 
it should have been placed first and foremost in beauty— 
the beautiful Antinoiis* — who is ahvays banging down 
his head as tf he felt ashamed of himself: — 

Sed firona tots penim et dejecto lu[iiiD& vullu. 

Nothing can be more graceful, elegant, and easy than 
this charming statue. It is an exquisite representation 
of the most beautiful youth that ever lived; and, con- 
ndered merely as an exhibiUon of the beauty of the male 
figure, scareely inferior to the ApoUo itself^" 

In the court of the Palace of the Conserrators, which 
forms a part of the modem Capitol, erery object reminds 
us of the grandeur of ancient Rome. Opposite to ua sits 
Rome triumphant,' at her feet weeps a captive Provincef ; 
and by her side stand two barbarian kings, whose muti- 
lated figures plainly attest the barbarity of their cmiquer- 
ors. The court is strewed with the heads and feet of 
colossal statues; and, as Madame de Stael obserres, " we 
might ^cy it the field of battle where Time has coo- 



* Some contend that the itatue, which Mathews thiu eulogizei, 
ought rather to be called a Mercnr;. 

t Criaibut en etiam fertur Gennania paaut, 

Et ducia invicti mib pede mcstta «edetr— Ovid. 
Several coiiu bear the image of a PniTJnce littJng downcaat, like 
this, and leaning her head on her hand, with the legend Qenutma 
nAacla, The modem inacription calls ihit figure DtKta, perhaps 
from the Malj armour and polygonal thields which ^pear in the 
back ground; but *ach aniMur and ilueld* are also found on Oet- 
mans b ancient relieTo*. — Fortytk. 
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tended with Genius; while the acattwed fragments attest 
his yictory and onr loss." Forsyth, however, gives a dif- 
ferent account of the matter. According to hinit the 
bodies of those colossal statues fell a saerifloe to artiste 
themsetves, who wanted the marble for small sculptui« 
and eren {or building. Cesar and Augustus stand here 
Mitire. The lion tearing a hone is an ancient group in- 
differently restored hy Michael Angelo. 

7Ae Rtutrai Cobam — a column of marble in bas- 
relief with three prows of ships on each side, and part 
of an inscription — represents, as Rccuratel; as coins caq 
give it, that of Caius Duiliu% which commemorated the 
first naval victory Rome ever obtained; and the mutilated 
inscription itself has been well restored by Ciaccioni and 
others. Some antiquaries doubt whether even the an- 
cient part, whi<^ forms a kind of oval, be the original 
inscription; yet the very place where it was found, the 
very antiquity of diction which Qiuntilian remained in it, 
seemed, to Forsyth, suffident to overcome the objections 
brought against it from. the materials being marble, and 
from the accidental blending of two letters in the word 

* Thia column wai found in (be Fonun, not fu from the Arcli of 
S.S«venu,u)d Plinj (Lib. zxxiv. c 11) mentions nich a c«tuDui aa 
having stood in the Forum : — " A more ancient kind of memorlBl ia 
diat of erecting piUan, ai the one raised to C. HKnitu, who cod- 
quered Ae Latins,' and another to C. Duilius, nlio wta the fint that 
eelebnted a naval trioiiqih ovar the Carthagiaiani, which latter «I3I 
■tanda in the Fotnm." Quintiliau temarks, " that the old Latina 
added the lettei D to the enda of word*, a» we may obterTe in A* 
naval edumn erected to Duilius in the Fonun." — (Lib. i. c. 7.) 
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In the fitst room of this palace of the Consemtors, 
IVArpuio has painted the history of the kings; is the 
aecond, Lauretti takes his subjects from the inbnt re- 
public; subjects which, if not strictly Capitolin^ are 
nearly related t^ the spot. In the other rooms, Volter- 
rano and Pemgino have flown away from Rome to the 
Cimbrian wars, and Hannibal's passage over the Alpe. 
How superior id interest are the Consular Fasti*, the 
bponze Geese, (which appear to be cacklii^ as if the 
Oauls were again within bearing), and the thunderstruck 
She Wol^ from their local relation to the ground! *' No 
object in ^eme," says Pmsytb, " appeared to me so 
veneraUe as this wolt The Etruscan stiffiiess of the 
figure evinces a high antiquity, its scathed leg fvores it 
to be the statue which was ancient in the time of Cesar, 
and it still retains some streaks of the gilding which 



■ He Capitoliae Maibki, or Fatti Comularei, containing a lift 
of the connili and all public officers ihnn Romulua dovn to tbe 
^ar of Rome 724, are among the greatat curioailiee preserved here. 
After tbe jetr nO, the accmnt ia not kept m acenralelj ai b«A>re: 
only oneof the t«n tribunet of tbe people b named, andaeveralolbar 
migietntM are omitted. Thejr were found in 1543 in tbe Fonim, 
not far fVom the church of S. Maria Liberatrice. Tbej are in ta- 
TcrfilfragmeDti, and ladly mutilated; but die Iiucriptioni-an very 
legible. Another portion vai found !■ 1SI9, wbidi auppliet aoaie 
name* not before kaown. In die flra which coniuiDed tbe C^itol 
in tbe tUne of Vitclliiu, all tbe recordi preserred there were burnt. 
Teapaiian, who rebuilt tbe temple, bad the loea repaired bjr copiea 
fhnu tbe moat authentic docomenta; and Ibeae Iragmenta are pro- 
bably of diat date.— jBwtoi. 
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Cicero renUrkod on it. The ancient statUea, though 
thinner in the branxe than the modern, received a much 
thicker gilding, b; a proceM diferent from ours. Henoe 
the gold coat of the Hercules which remains here has 
resisted the file of Time. Every age has be«i barbarous 
enough to gild bronze statues; yet would it be more ab- 
surd to paint marble ones?" 

Among the sculpture, the statue of Martius, the shep- 
herd boy, pulling a thorn out of his foot, and the figure 
of one of the Camilli, ere greatly admired. A bronie 
bust of the elder Brutus exhibits in the most strongly 
written characters, the stem inexorable severity of his 
dispositioa. Ammig the modem sculpture is a bust of 
Michael Angelo, giving the full contusion on his nose^ 
which was flattened, as the story goes, by the fist of 
an invidious rival. " This Bonamiott and I" (such is 
Pietro Torrigiani's version of the story, as given in the 
life of Benveouto Cellini,) " went, when we were boys, to 
team to design at the chapel of Masaccio, in the church 
of the Carmelites; and it was customary with Bonarruoti 
to rally all those who were learning to design there. One 
day, a sarcasm of his having stung me to the quick, I was 
so irritated, that, doubling my fist, I gave him a violent 
blow upon the nose, and felt the bone and cartilage yield 
imder my hand, as though they had been made of paste; 
and the marie I then gave him be will carry to his grave." 

Picture GaUery. — " A gallery where Ketro da Cortona 
takes the lead, cannot," as Forsyth justly observes, " be 
very rich. His Rape of the Sabines, bis Triumph of 
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Bftcchiis, bis Sacrifice of IphigenUt, and Battle of Ar- 
bela, display that expertness of grouping which a ptunter, 
BO fond of bringing multitudes on his canvass, must na- 
turally attain. The Conoxettti find in these pictures a 
lucid richness of colouring, and a fire, a movement, which 
appear something like flutter to me. Guido has left here 
some unfinished things of infinite promise; particularly 
a Blessed Spirit soaring to Paradise. What pity that 
his passion for play should have forced him to precipitate 
his happiest conceptions, and placed a great man under 
the control of brokers!" 

T^e Europa is a luscious picture. Domenicbino's 
Sibyl, though a beautiful creature, is eclipsed by her 
sister at the Borghese Palace. Its rival, the Sibyl of 
Guercino, has suffered more from time. A Gypsy, tell- 
ing a young man his fortune, is one of Caravaggio's hap- 
piest performances. 

On the ground-floor of this wing of the Capitol is a 
series of rooms appropriated to the busts of distinguished 
Italians of modern times. The busts which formerly 
stood in the Pantheon have been removed hither. 

" I had imagined," says Forsyth, " that the Capitol 
of Rome and the seat of its corporations should belong 
to the people, and be open to the world; but I found it 
locked up, subdivided into different farms, and rented 
by different keepers. Entrance fees are a serious expense 
to the curious at Rome. You pay for admission to the 
pope, to the cardinals, and to all other antiquities. Your 
first and your last call on a private friend cost you a tes- 
toon :'' — 

VOL. 1. H H 
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